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THE IMPRESSIONISM OF MANET 


By WALDEMAR GEORGE 


In celebration of the centenary of the birth of Edouard Manet, an important 
Exhibition has been arranged from June 18th to October 30th, in the Musée 
de l’Orangerie des Tuileries, Paris, consisting of 150 works of this master 


THE BULL FIGHT (1866) 


By Edouard Manet 


(Photo: Durand-Ruel.) 


HE influence of Velasquez is the key 
note in the work of Manet, who saw 
in Velasquez his ancestor and his 


alter-ego. But Velasquez, while de- 
ciding the course of Manet’s evolution, in 
helping him to express himself in all fullness, is 
his guide and counterpoise. The Spanish 
period of Manet, the period to which we owe 
his masterpiece and which is his golden age, 
appears henceforth as the result of this duality. 
The use of sombre colours, the “‘ museum ” 
pictures with dominant black, his oxydized 
greys and chamois browns, the imperceptible 
halo of cold light which bathes his figures, 
created this spectral ambiance, this feeling of 
unreality, this intuition of a supernatural plane 
to which the following works bear witness, 
L’ Artiste, le Musician Ambulant and I’ Absinthe, 
without mentioning his studies of mendicants, 
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vagabonds and street singers. The colours 
which the painter uses at this time are mental 
colours; they do not exist in nature. Who 
knows after all, whether, at some other period 
Manet, this native Parisian, this boulevardier 
at home in his top hat and frock coat, this 
dandified painter of bourgeoise descent, this 
revolutionary who frequents the great world, 
would not have become the tragic historio- 
grapher of some “ cour de miracles.” 

From the moment when Velasquez, who is 
at the same time his guardian angel and evil 
genius, is no longer at his side, Manet displays 
a lack of spiritual and metaphysical tendency 
which the modern critic considers, rightly 
or wrongly, as his greatest victory over the 
past. 

By the aid of Impressionism his colouring 
acquires a transparency which it did not possess 
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heretofore. Does this mean that Manet 
replaces his figures in a modulated airy atmo- 
sphere ? Certainly not. A cold and dry light 
permeates throughout his forms. The tragic 
phantoms, issued from a world of dreams that 
Manet had painted in his youth, develop into 
optical spectres. Le Linge is neither a land- 


external world Manet, who blinds his models 
and reduces their bodies to immobility, cuts in 
his turn the bonds which unite the human being 
to the past. By these means the oriental and 
biblical subjects of Delacroix evoke the man 
of all time, but Manet creates caracters of an 
epoch. This is the source of his “ Impres- 





LE REPOS (Salon 1873). 
By Edouard Manet 


scape, inhabited by living beings, nor is it a 
scenic box containing puppets. It is a decora- 
tive panel bathed in sunlight . Such is 
the equitable price which Manet had to pay 
for his excessive use of pure colours. Manet, 
a man isolated in space, isolates his figures in 
time. He loses at the time the notion of l’espace 
profondeur and the feeling of continuity. After 
severing all the bonds which hold man to his 
fellow man, after having destroyed the signs 
by the aid of which he communes with the 
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Berthe Morisot was the model for this picture 


(Photo: Durand-Ruel 


sionism.” ‘‘ Historical painter’’ was in his 
mouth the worst insult that one could address 
an artist, wrote Antonin Proust. ‘“‘ Rebuild 
historical figures,’ said Edouard Manet, “‘ what 
a grand joke.” ‘“‘ There is only one thing true. 
To paint from the first that which one sees. 
When that is done, it is done. When one has 
failed, one begins again. All the rest is 
nonsense.” (Ant. Proust. Edouard Manet.) 
One might imagine a painter of the 20th century 
speaking thus. 


The Impressionism of Manet 





LE MENDIANT 
(Collection S. Lewison, New York) 
(Photo: Wildenstein) 


By Edouard Manet 


To paint “‘ du premier coup—that which one 
sees.” This admission is characteristic. A 
picture by Manet is doubly isolated in time. It 
is so by the choice of the subject, it is so by its 
treatment, by the method of the artistic work, 
by his individual reactions to the visible world 
and by reactions that he evokes among all the 
spectators. 

Edouard Manet identifies his method of 
plastic creation to his mode of visual perception. 
He paints his reflexes, he rapidly fixes the sensa- 
tions which he had felt. This quality of in- 
stantanity is crudely apparent in the pictures of 
his last period. En Bateau and Chez le Pére 
Lathuille. Painted in the studio, or painted on 
the spot, these works betray the will to render 
directly something seen to “ faire du premier 
coup ce que !’on voit.” But the exploitation of 
the fortuitous rule the tendency to paint a 
personage, a landscape, a group of figures as 
they impress themselves on the visual field, 
distinguish the works of Manet. 


The taste for the natural, the disdain for 
old conventions of the mise en scene and the 
Static pose, the refuse] to express the human 
being “tel qu’en lui-meme enfin leternité le 
change”’ lead to the picture devoid of life. 
Neither Degas nor Edouard Manet were able to 
escape totally the influence of the de Goncourts 
and the naturalism which reigned then as a 
sovereign master over literary and dramatic 
art. But neither one nor the other submitted 
to it as humble and passive disciples. Manet 
defends against the truth, as understood by 
Zola, the rights of painting. What does it mean ? 
He pretends to remain true and do what he sees 
without ceasing to be a painter. As he has no 
longer at his disposal the means of the traditional 
painter, these means of which he has wilfully 
deprived himself: scenery and its accessories, 
the chiaroscuro which makes the principal 
motive emerge from a shadow, the “ grand 
gout,” the “style noble,” he uses instead the 
play of the brush “a la Hals.” This manner 





EVA GONZALES (1870) 
(Photo: Durand-Ruel) 


By Edouard Manet 
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seems to suit his temperament admirably. The 
writing of life is a flowing technique—Manet 
perceives rapidly. 

His works act on the public as a series of 
shocks. He attracts the attention of the passer- 
by. This power equals hypnotism. In order 


work is always intact. After seventy years 
Olympia remains young; her skin of a 
suspicious white is not withered. Probably 
she will never take the reddish tint of dead leaves 
which is common to Museum pictures. Le 
Balcon does not cease to surprise us. Every 





ROSE ET LILAS 


By Edouard Manet 


(Collection E. Bignou 


to regain control of oneself, the spectator- 
medium receives full in the face the electric 
discharge produced by the canvas. 

Does this wave of assaults leave some 
traces? The first impression over, will time 
work for or against the picture? Does the 
spectator, dazzled and transfixed on the spot, 
squander all the emotional resources of the 
work of art submitted to his appreciation ? 
Doubtless the virtue of astonishment at such 
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time I have had the pleasure to see this precise 
and fanciful scene, in which the figures are wax 
dolls, marionnettes of a natural size clothed in 
out-of-date costumes, I contemplate it with a 
new and delighted eye. Remembrance has no 
holdon me. A work by Manet defies familiarity 
as it defies “des ans l’irreparable outrage.” 
This violation of the laws of life and this 
ephemereal victory have their counterparts in 
the rapid exhaustion of the melodious reserves 


The Impressionism of Manet 


of the picture. We take possession of a portrait 
by Rembrandt by successive steps. The under- 
standing of a work by Leonardo can be but the 
effect of a long initiation. The conquest of a 
landscape by Claude is the expression of an 
inner harmony between manand nature. These 
works do not act by surprise. They penetrate 
slowly in our life. They get hold of all our 
faculties. The relations which they engender 
with the spectator are the result of a collabora- 
tion. These relations translate themselves into 
intimate dialogues. The source of emotion 
created by one of Rembrandt’s pictures, which 
is not only a numerical relation of shadows and 
lights, but also a “ caisse de resonance,”’ resides 
perhaps in the mysterious fluid which every 
pigment secretes and diffuses, each chromatic 
touch, each coloured cellule. Such a source is 
not likely to be easily exhausted. A picture by 
Manet presents enclosed spaces. The spectator 
takes it in with one glance ; he gets hold of it 
and makes its inventory in shorter time than 
it took the painter to conceive it. After many 
years of common life, a picture by Manet does 
not give anything else than it gave when one 
first saw it. All the resources have been ex- 
hausted at the first meeting. Henceforth it 
will keep silent. It will even be a deaf and 
dumb picture. 

The secret of Manet resides doubtless in 
the strange aptitude which this artist possesses 
to make pictorial matter act. This action is 
purely optical. It awakes no analogy in the 
moral domain. Consequently Manet is par 
excellence a still-life painter. If his figures 
are ““mannequins d’osier,” his white roses, 
asparagus,green almonds and deep wine-coloured 
plums are impregnated with a rich sensual life. 
But when Manet’s juvenile dream becomes 
reality, when the artist turns the cape of con- 
ventional art, when he shakes off the “ joug 
de Velasquez,” this yoke which in reality was 
together a rein and a support, when he succeeds 
in painting “ du premier coup” what he sees, 
or would like to see (there is no difference in 
nature between these two queries of plastic art), 
he paints En Bateau and Chez le Pcre Lathuille, 
two pictures worthy to illustrate the tales of 
Guy de Maupassant. 

From thence the problem of priority in the 
discovery of the “ style impressionist ” loses its 
importance. That the technique employed by 
Manet in his later pictures be inspired by 
Monet or whether Bazille, this ancestor of 


“‘ tachism ”’ preceded in this course the painter 
of La Maison a Rueil and Rue de Berne or not, 
it appears established that he could have 
arrived to identical conclusions without any 
help at all. Whether he “ imitates’ Claude 
Monet, or Velasquez, he borrows from his 
junior a touch, a mode of notation, a steno- 
graphy of luminous values or uses the tonal 
harmonies of the old Spanish master or traces 
the constructive motives and compositions of 
the master of Castelfranco, Giorgione, Manet 
remains himself. 

The multiple influences which he ever felt 
were superficial. They are never actual pheno- 
mena of a time or place. They correspond 
always to his leanings. They do not give the 
secret of his painting. They do not change his 
personality. The art of Edouard Manet, this 
equivocal product of a mixture of species, 
produces strange and original characters for 
which one seeks in vain for the equivalent 
among some artists whose work is a direct 
generation, spontaneous and free from all 
influence. 

His pastels, very few in number, and all 
dated the end of his life, constitute certainly 
the most neglected part of his work. But these 
finished sketches, these accidental works, under- 
taken by Manet with the “ arriére pensée”’ to 
conquer a fashionable clientéle, which rebelled 
against his oil paintings, are among his most 
curious works. I am not far from counting 
these portraits, which are a compromise or a 
desire to flatter his models, for the most well 
balanced and most finished of his works in 
that period which, for want of a better term, I 
shall define as the decline of Manet. 

Manet, in the pastels of Madame Zola, 
Musée du Louvre, Madame Michel Levy, 
Collection Chester Dale, returns to the clear 
colouring of La Tour, his luscious material, 
supple caligraphy, witty mind, his subtle irony 
and his unique feeling for nuances. 

Are not the pastel portraits of Manet of 
Berthe Morisot and Eva Gonzales the only 
works of the artist in which lurks this Sybillian 
smile which is the characteristic of French art. 
In these pastels, which are his swan song, the 
redemption and the “ mea-culpa” of the 
“ peintre maudit” of Olympia, of the great 
illustrator of Poe, of the colourist beloved by 
satanic poets, the Frenchman of all time 
vaguely appears. One must admit that in 
single feminine figures, Edouard Manet 
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re-discovers this direct contact with life, this 
emotion, this love for things which his composi- 
tion pictures lack. 

Manet, painter of woman, ‘redeems all the 
faults’ of Manet the sinner of shadows and 
showman of marionnettes ! 

But Manet is a moral problem. 
The crisis appears henceforth not 
as an artistic crisis, but as a crisis 
of the man. This manifests itself 
in the choice of subjects, in their 
conception, in the treatment of 
pictorial space, in the drawing, 
in the composition, in the brush 
work and the manner of construct- 
ing the figures. 

With Manet space is enclosed. 
The eye of the painter and the 
eye of the spectator strike con- 
tinually against the opaque wall of 
a background which forms its limit. 

Man, prisoner in this reduced 
space which confines the mural 
surface, is crushed and flattened. 
Space, in the school of Giotto, is 
perhaps not more “vaste.”’ But the 
desire to express distance with the 
aid of slight indications of some 
fugitive touches of an execution 
otherwise primitive, appears clearly 
in their apparent position. This 
desire with Manet is lacking. His 
space is a “‘vide limité,” not because 
the artist is ignorant of perspective, 
but because he doubts its reality. 
For Manet space is an abstract 
notion. The painter is incapable 
of creating an accord between the 
human figure and its aerian 
ambiance. Consequently his figures 
are cut out like Chinese shadows on 
screens which serve them as supports. Manet 
destroys all the bridges which link man to 
animated space. Why does he lean towards 
statism ? Because his bodies are not actuated 
by the springs of the soul—because their 
movements (if there be movements) would 
be only a vain agitation without object nor 
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end, a “gigue” of inanimate forms swaying in 
the wind. 

There remains the question of the definite 
brush of Manet; this flat brush which breaks 
form. Expressed by means of a free “ reseau 
de taches ” the colour of Manet can be but a 


OF CAROLUS DURAND 
By permission of Mr. A. Gold, Paris 


By Edouard Manet 


superficial colour, a negation of “ symphonies 
tonales ”’ of the painters of the Seicento, of the 
“atmosphere colorée”” of Rembrandt, and of 
the half tones which served to link the limbs of 
a picture which form the relative values of his 
notes which suggest the idea of depth, that is 
to say, the impression of animated space. 
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LONDON’S LOST CHANCES 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS—One of the ugliest places in the world 


HE following letter by me, headed 
‘Piccadilly Circus,” appeared in the 
Press on the 8th March, 1923. 


‘“* One reads with concern that the long-postponed 
rebuilding of Piccadilly Circus 1s to begin, anu, in the 
light of recent architecture, one can only view any such 
project with apprehension. 

‘“* Have not the public a right to see the proposed 
schemes before they are put into execution ? 

“ Symbolicaily speaking, Piccadilly Circus is the 
pleasure centre of the Empire, if not of the world. It 
is at any rate of sufficient importance to demand that 
ere it assumes a new shape the greatest architects 
available should co-operate. It is of national interest, 
and one has the right to expect that the accepted design 
will be expressive of the best that our age can produce. 

“* Great architecture is vitally important to a nation. 
France knew this when she took control of the educa- 
tion of the architect in the 17th century, and gave 
outward expression to the power and greatness of the 
nation by the magnificence of her buildings and public 
monuments. 


“In 1664 such mighty architects as Mansart, 
Perrault, Cottard, Marot. and others competed for the 
south facade of the Louvre; the world famous 
colonnade is the result. Louis Quatorze was building- 
mad, but by his palaces he has certainly drawn the 
tourists of all ages to France, and thus added tothe 
revenues of the country. 

‘* We cannot afford to risk a failure with Piccadilly 
Circus.” 


At the date of the above letter it was a relief to be 
informed that the most flagrant of London’s eye- 
sores (as the Circus was) had been condemned, 
for its bad taste and vulgarity were a national 
disgrace. It was difficult to understand how 
this unsightly litter had been allowed to mature. 
Yearly, with the increasing use of fireworks for 
advertising and the addition of shopfronts which 
seemed to compete in blatant disregard for 
refinement, it grew worse and worse. Every 
building, bad as its architecture was, gradually 
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lost individuality as the site became more and 
more of a confused conglomeration. Law 
apparently was lacking to prevent the disfigure- 
ment of a famous British thoroughfare, but one 
wonders what Frenchmen would do if, say, the 
Place Vendome in Paris was threatened with 


will think that in the rebuilding of the Circus and 
Regent Street we have lost an opportunity un- 
likely to recur in this century for vastly improv- 
ing a famous part of London. 

Alas, the rebuilding of Regent Street has 
proved a colossal failure! In my opinion it has 





Fig. 1—UNHAPPY NEIGHBOURS 


similar misfortune. Such retrospect and criti- 
cism are natural on learning that schemes for 
rebuilding other sections of the West-end will 
shortly be prepared, and we should not suppress 
the utterance of the hope that they will be 
worthy of England’s fine tradition in architec- 
ture. Probably many will find the new designs 
both scholarly and appropriate, whilst others 
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failed firstly on account of poor and common- 
place architecture, and secondly by the lack of 
artistic relation between one building and 
another. (It was, I believe, recently described 
in the Press by an eminent architect as a “‘ cock- 
pit of competing shopkeepers!”). But con- 
gruity and refinement in street building are 
practically impossible if municipal laws only 


London’s Lost Chances 


control the height, stability and sanitation of 
buildings. Since there is no legal insistence on 
congruity, nothing automatically prevents the 
owner of a site from erecting any architectural 
outrage in any of our streets, even in the 
proximity or actually adjoining our finest 
specimens of architecture. Without civic con- 
trol of design our city is at the mercy of 
incompetence and vulgarity. 





two essentials which govern all good architec- 
ture—it had uniformity and balance. If the 
reader needs an example of a street planned 
with symmetry, that example exists in the Rue 
de Rivoli in Paris. Regent Street is largely a 
materialised jumble of different ideas ; the Rue 
de Rivoli is the satisfying result of preconceived 
harmony of structures. The planning of a 
city should not be less orderly than the seed 





Fig. 2—THE OLD ENTRANCE TO BURLINGTON ARCADE. The Screen at the Piccadilly 
énd of the Arcade was similar in design. It is rumoured that this entrance is also to be destroyed ! 


My illustrations should inform all who have 
architectural taste that the West-end has recently 
paid a heavy penalty for our lax building laws. 
If it be urged that the photographs show an 
unfriendly partiality for unfavourable aspects, 
it should be remembered that the architect must 
be judged by all his visible effects. To the man 
who merely sees his edifice, having neither to 
live in it nor frequent it, the architect is to be 
criticized as rigorously as a sculptor. Buildings 
as well as busts have to be reviewed from all 
angles. 

Whatever may be said in favourable com- 
parison of the new Regent Street with the old, 
no one will deny that the latter was superior in 
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sowing of a market gardener. If the onions 
were sown among the artichokes confusion 
would result, but the gardener knows better 
than to do so. 

The unfortunate effect of the “go as you 
please’? method of building is exemplified by 
two buildings in Piccadilly. One of the edifices 
is considered an excellent specimen of refined 
architecture designed on traditional lines, but 
its unfortunate juxtaposition with a neighbour 
so totally different in conception merely dis- 
figures an important site. (Fig. 1.) 

The screen of the old Burlington Arcade 
was the last fine specimen of architecture left 
to us in Piccadilly. It has recently been pulled 
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down and ruthlessly destroyed. It appealed 
for preservation not only by its beauty and 
interest but sentimentally as a part of old 
London and the only equivalent we had 
resembling the famous Palais Royal in Paris. 
The Burlington Arcade is, I understand, in the 
hands of a private company able to deal as it 
chooses with its own property, but one can only 
deplore such an act of vandalism and marvel 
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them. England has suffered more than any 
other nation from this stupid convention, so we 
feel grateful to the introduction of the use of 
steel and concrete, which calls for different 
handling and therefore marks what we hope will 
be a new and better era in English architecture. 

The rebuilding of Piccadilly Circus was 
begun during the period when the new thought 
now visible in many large buildings was begin- 





Fig. 3—THE NEW ENTRANCE FROM PICCADILLY TO THE BURLINGTON ARCADE 


at the apathy of our average citizens who regard 
such acts with indifference (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The standard of architecture in our streets 
is decidedly poor ; buildings which clash with 
each other in sentiment, size and character can 
never combine in satisfactory thoroughfares. 
Between buildings which have been erected 
during the last thirty years are sandwiched 
Victorian revivals of ‘“ Gothic,” or between 
neo-Georgian structures one sees trivial Ed- 
wardian efforts utterly devoid of artistic impulse 
or intention. For years past it was customary 
to design in some stock historic style. A young 
architect was supposed to study ‘ * periods ” 
and then design a building in one or other of 
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ning to express itself, and one is tempted to wish 
that the old circus had remained until that new 
thought was riper. The design of the circus is 
pleasing up to the main cornice (the height and 
nature of which were governed, of course, by 
the existing Piccadilly Hotel), but above it is, 
in my opinion, less satisfactory. The top of the 
building at the end of the quadrant facing 
Waterloo place appears to be overladen with 
swags and vases, and the dome, which is flanked 
by chimney stacks, presents an unpleasing line 
in conjunction with the horizontal lines of the 
building (Fig. 4). At the opposite termination 
of the block of which this building is part, the 
tower is in unhappy relation to the plan of 
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Fig. 4—THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE 


the building below it. Almost opposite is 
the Piccadilly Hotel, the unfortunate skyline of 
which, though not the result of recent rebuilding, 
is nevertheless unfortunate (Fig. 5). 

In designing a building which may look well 
in elevation on paper, an architect often forgets 
that the effect will be different if his edifice be 
placed in a narrow street, where one can only 
look up at it on approaching from either side. 
Cornices are lamentably often too emphatic in 
projection. Again, a building in a street, if 
recessed in the centre, is practically invisible 
unless one stands opposite to it. The imposing 
edifice designed for Messrs. Liberty & Co. has 
a portion of its upper front set back on a curved 
line, which doubtless looks well in the architect’s 
original drawing, but the apparent proportion 
of the columns is disadvantageously changed 
when seen from below, as their lower extremities 
and bases are cut off by the block below them 
(Fig. 6). 


In stressing the benefits obtainable by pre- 
conceived planning, and by treating each 
thoroughfare or large blocks of it as a whole and 
not in scraps, let me cite as an illustration the 
premises which were erected recently for Messrs. 
Peter Robinson. The main facade, a bold 
colonnade of well proportioned Corinthian 
columns, would obviously not unite with the 
adjoining buildings, and had to be stopped and 
returned on itself. The intervening space, 
which had to be the same at both sides of the 
colonnade, ruins the effect of this design, as at 
one end the main stone entablature is returned 
against a slate roof (Fig. 7), and at the other 








Fig. 7—PETER ROBINSON LTD. A Stone Entablature 
finishing against Slate 
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conveys the impression of weakness as the corner 
of the building appears to be broken off (Fig. 8). 
The difficulty of designing a building which has 
to unite with another in the same block is con- 
siderable, but as practically the whole of the 
block of which this building is part has recently 
been rebuilt one would have thought that logic 








Fig. 6—The upper arcade is marred as the bases of the columns 
are invisible from below 


unsightly building. Without an obligatory pro- 
cess of comparison with environment and 
official authorization, one may expect to find the 
blunders of the new Regent Street repeated 
elsewhere. 





Fig. 8—The upper angle of this building suggests 
incompleteness 


would have insisted on a single design dealing 
harmoniously with the whole site. Certainly 
the exterior result would have been more 
pleasing. The fact that a site is to be built on 
by firms who require their places to be internally 
arranged with strict regard to their own con- 
venience may make the harmonizing of exteriors 
difficult but very seldom impossible. At any 
rate, it is clear that the architectural aspects of a 
city should not be at the mercy of accident or 
private convenience. London, one of the three 
most visited cities in the world, deserves that it 
should be protected from loss of reputation by Fig. s—PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
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NEW WORK BY ENRIC CASANOVAS 
By KINETON PARKES 


BUST IN TERRACOTTA 


N art as in other things there are questions 

that have to be left unanswered ; problems 

left unsolved. The greatest question is 

that which it is impossible to answer. A 
real answer is a finality; a question is an 
eternity ; there is the eternal If ; the immortal 
Why. We do not know when time was nor 
what it is; we do not know how far space 
extends nor what space is. We cannot know, 
we, the finite, can never touch the infinite. 
We do not know what eternity means; we 
cannot tackle it; we do not know what space 
means ; it is within us, around us, like time, 
but it is beyond us. It is well. 





By Enric Casanovas 


It is the question that persists, not the 
answer. When art solves the problem, there is 
no problem any longer. It is well then that art 
offers its questions and sets its problems. It is 
our interest to investigate the questions; to 
probe the problems. It is the artist’s function 
to stir the imagination, not only by presenting 
a concrete work of art, but by suggesting an 
investigation into its why and its wherefore, not 
only as to its intellectual and emotional appeal, 
but as to its genesis, gestation and significance. 
The artist may question, just as the observer 
questions. There is much of the sub-conscious 
in the artist’s cerebration, which is not the 
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question that he offers to the observer, whose 
sole concern is with the final result. The 
observer is not concerned with the spiritual 
process by which a picture or a sculpture is 
created, but yet may be allowed an interest in 
the investigation of the means of production 
and the reasons which governed the processes 
of production. This allowance provides for 
the quite natural curiosity of humanity into the 
secrets of the presentation of the idea. We all 
feel we want to know how so much potentiality 
of beauty happens to form part of the artist’s 
nature. We all want to know not only why he 
made his contribution to the ideal world of 
beauty and how. The why is the unanswer- 
able question, the eternal If; the how is the 
basis of art appreciation and criticism. 

Yet even the how has its own eternity of 
doubt. We know that the Egyptians made 
their wood statues from isolated blocks which 
they pieced into wholes; that they rivetted 
and welded together shaped sheets of brass and 
bronze until the human form was approximated. 
The Greeks made some of the most celebrated 
sculptural works of the world in fragments of 
materials differing not only in substance and 
texture, but in colour; cryselephantine, poly- 
chrome ; materials such as gold and bronze, 
ivory, the precious and semi-precious stones ; 
all things that were beautiful and brave in order 
to produce a debonair result. 

The ancient sculptors, like their modern 
descendants, adopted all ways and means of 
making concrete shape take on ideal beauty, 
and were unwearying in their adaptations of 
method. They modelled in clay and wax and 
the shapes they made they rendered permanent 
in bronze; they even made clay, wax and 
plaster models from which they carved statues, 
or from which they had carvings made by hired 
hands, and not by their own. To what extent 
the ancients did this is one of the great open 
questions of art; to what extent the moderns 
of the Renaissance did it is the subject still 
of research. Michelangelo, we know, made 
plastic models for some of his great carved 
works, but we do not know if he made them for 
all, nor if he made many models of the size 
of the carved works we know as his to-day. 
Did a gigantic master such as Michelangelo 
need more than his direct vision when he 
made the splendid and audacious attack upon 
marble with which legend accredits his 
method ? 
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In these considerations lie the unanswerable 
questions of plastic and glyptic art. We want 
to consider them, for such consideration ever 
leads to further and more recondite investiga- 
tion and appreciation. But the final answer 
does not count; there is, in point of fact, no 
point at all in stating a definite answer which 
would close the question. 

There is, however, a useful purpose to be 
served in the consideration of such examples 
as offer themselves from time to time in illustra- 
tion of such questions. That of the preparation 





By Enric Casanovas 
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of models, either as small sketches, half- 
size or full-size models, in wax or clay, possibly 
cast in bronze or plaster, as has been the custom 
of certain sculptors, such as John of Bologna, 
Lorenzetto, Duquesnoy, is interesting in view of 
the strongly growing realization of the respective 
techniques of modelling and carving. A good 
modern example offers itself in the work of Enric 
Casanovas, the Catalan sculptor, born at Bar- 
celona in 1882 and, therefore, now at the height 
of his powers. Casanovasghas always been an 
investigator, not only of methods as practised 
in days gone by, but to-day also ; in materials, 
so far as they were realized by old and new 
sculptors, and in aesthetic principles. He has 
always been a questioner and will probably so 
continue. He has tried the methods of Impres- 
sionism, Realism and Formalism, travelling in 
France, Belgium and England, lured to the 
latter by the Greek and older sculpture at 
the British Museum. The impressionism of 
Medardo Rosso and Rodin served for a time ; 
the realism of Meunier attracted his, as it does 
all plastic minds, but it was the attack upon 
stone and marble and granite that was being 
made by the men of the Ceret Circle of the 
South of France and North of Spain—Rous- 
sillon—with Maillol at its head, that made him 
a direct carver and a formalist. For some years 
the idea of absolutely direct carving held him, 
and a boulder from the coast of Majorca offered 
an irresistible appeal to his enquiring mind and 
eager hands. Now, however, for the last few 
years he has reverted to a glyptic modified 
by plastic. He uses models of plaster, usually life 
size, for his carved works. The great con- 
sistency of true carving, however, he steadily 
maintains. From his own models, made, I 
have no doubt consciously or sub-consciously, 
from the glyptic point of view, he himself 
carves his statues. This is what we must 
suppose Michelangelo did, where the evidence 
of existing models is offered. As to whether 
Michelangelo found them necessary reminders 
as his carving work progressed, is one of the 
splendid lapses of knowledge we shall always 
enjoy ; presumably Enric Casanovas, and others 
like him, find their plastic models of use to 
them in their glyptic work. Every man to his 
own tools and it is the artist’s own affair if he 
selects also certain accessories to help him to- 
wards his desired result. The result in the 
case of Casanovas is to be seen in his later 
works as developed in technique ; even more 


humane in feeling than was promised by his 
earlier realistic pieces, and with an added feeling 
and expression for style, along the lines of a 
refined naturalism based less on the formalism 
of his earlier carved works than on the tradition 
allowed by the classicists who are now working 
in Spain. Further, he has now developed the 
monumental sense which all Latin sculpture 
seems to demand and to which it invariably 
appeals. 

From 1922 onwards, modelling for bronze 
has occupied the attention of Casanovas in an 
increasing degree. It is more usual to find 





MONUMENT FIGURE for the grave of the Mallorcan 


poet Alcover By Enric Casanovas 
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of a standing draped woman holding the 
emblem of earlier Spanish art in her left hand, 
with two chubby children as support at her 
feet. This spirit is less apparent in the splendid 
group “ Maternity,” which is a display of pure 
form, vitally naturalistic, a seated young woman 
with a small boy. It is interesting to note that 
this beautiful work was carved by the sculptor 
from his own full-size model in plaster; to 
consider the subtle change over from the plastic 
of the original highly finished sketch to the 
glyptic result in the holographic marble re- 
sultant. The work is a garden group, with 
some slight symbolism in the bunches of grapes 
which add value to a composition, the placidity 
of mass-value of which has been achieved only 
after severe concentration of technique and 
spirit. 

An essay in pure simplified naturalistic form 
is the bronze “‘ Nude ” 1n the Montjuie Park at 
Barcelona, a compact figure in bronze of a 


MATERNITY Marble group and model in plaster 
By Enric Casanovas 


that the ardours of carving follow those of 
modelling. In this case the artist has reversed 
the process and mainly because he so thoroughly 
explored the glyptic medium and now, with the 
sense of form engendered by this exploration, 
he is intrigued by the enlarged horizon which 
opens out in plastic work, thus revealed. 
There is no obvious application of carving 
technique in this development of moulded work, 
the result rather indicating a fuller understand- 
ing of true plastic quality without any sort of 
borrowing. It is more of the spirit than of 
the form, although both have suffered a sure 
change, for there is a distinct cleavage in style 
between the two kinds. But there remains the 
homogeneity due to the individual style and 
purpose of an artist inclined to originality, 
although in Casanovas’ later work, especially 
his monumental work, there is a marked 
impulse in incorporating the finer qualities of 
traditional Spanish sculpture. This is notable 
in the marble group called “ Ancient Art «apr ances” iii cali 
the National Palace at Barcelona, a fine group By Enric Casanovas 
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New Work by Enric Casanovas 


standing girl, which forms a contrast with a 
more classically conceived and rendered life- 
size study which has not yet been cast in bronze, 
a good example illustrating the inevitable pull 
of the classical upon even the most modern 
sculptor. Again more naturalistic are a “ Bust 
of a Woman ”’ in terra cotta, a bronze “‘ Head 
of a Woman,” very charmingly formalized as 
to the hair, and “ Jeunesse,” a bronze figure, 
partly draped, of a girl with a dove, which forms 
the monument to the Mallorcan poet Alcover. 
Casanovas has not, however, discarded his old 
love, for he has been engaged for some con- 
siderable time in making a large stone relief 
en taille directe. Its subject is “ Country Toil,” 
expressed by half a dozen figures of men and 
women labourers in the field. There is fine 
rhythmic feeling and form in this work and an 
admirable exposition of the art of carving in 
what is in some ways its most difficult phase, 
the low relief. Frank Dobson said the other day 
in his altogether admirable wireless address on 
Sculpture that he regards so-called “ architec- 
tural sculpture as decoration and not sculpture 
at all.” I imagine that Enric Casanovas 
would claim emphatically that the relief 
which certainly is decoration, is, if not the 
highest, one of the most trying, laborious, 
intricate and finest aspects which constructive 
sculpture has to offer for the delectation of 
mankind. 
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HEAD OF A WOMAN By Enric Casanovas 


BOOKBINDINGS AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM 


I.-SOME ITALIAN BINDINGS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


F all the ancient and dignified artistic 
crafts that of the bookbinder is perhaps 
the least appreciated by the average 
person. Why this should be it is 
difficult to surmise, unless indeed it is that, to 
most people, an early printed book is simply a 
musty old thing, to be pored over and fingered 
lovingly by short-sighted, equally musty old 
curators in quiet, somnolent libraries. This, 
of course, is a pure fiction; for, just as the 
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modern librarian is far removed from the 
typical “‘ book-worm” of Victorian romance, 
so these old volumes, lovingly preserved as 
precious relics of a former age, are far from 
being merely the dry-as-dust passion of modern 
bibliomaniacs. 

Books have ever been the faithful friends of 
cultured men, and the clothes they wear are, 
in the case of ancient tomes, an indication of 
the esteem in which they were held. Only a 
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parvenu would dress a book he did not value in 
a splendid binding and, although we do find 
occasional evidence of misdirected lavishness, 
yet, for the most part, such will be found to 
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national type of bookbinding was evolved. 
This does not mean, of course, that any 
great difficulty is experienced in pronouncing 
a binding Italian. 
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Fig. 1—MS. BOOK OF HOURS, written for one of the Serritori family of Florence. 


Brown morocco. 


belong to periods of decadence and general 
want of good taste. 

Certainly the Italian renaissance was not 
such a period. It is therefore all the more 
surprising that in Italy, even during this 
golden age of art achievement, no distinctively 
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Circa 1500 


Although it is never safe to draw conclusions 
as to the nationality of early bindings solely from 
material, yet this all important point may fre- 
quently be inferred from the kind of leather 
employed. Thus calf was most favoured in 
England, France and the Low Countries, pig- 
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Bookbindings at the Victoria and Albert Museum 


skin in Germany and morocco in Spain and 
Italy. But it is to the stamps and the designs 
built up therefrom that we must turn for the 
final pronouncement on unsigned specimens. 

It has been claimed that Italy was the earliest 
European home of artistic binding—a claim 
obviously depending upon our definition of the 
word “artistic.” For the bindings of the 
fourteenth century—and none earlier is, I 
believe, known—were decorated with stamps 
of extreme simplicity. What is evidently at 
back of such a claim is the thought of the 
many influences which, in the fifteenth century, 
give us the varied and beautiful ornamentation 
which is exclusively identified with Italy. 
Saracenic binders from Sicily, German, French 
Netherlandish, Grecian and other workmen 
coming to Venice, Genoa, Florence and Milan, 





Fig. 3—COVER OF A VITRUVIUS. Style of Grolier. Brown 


morocco. Florence 1522. 
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Fig. 2—MS. DECREES OF THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
Fine specimen of sunk-panel binding. Venice, circa 1550. 


brought thither workmanship which, with the 
introduction of printing, gave a pronounced 
impetus to the binders’ craft. 

Teobaldo Manuzio (better known as Aldus), 
set up his first printing press at Venice in 1488 
and combined the art of binding with typo- 
graphy. Venice, one may say, became the 
school of binding in Italy and the Aldi employed 
Levantine and Greek workmen who obviously 
were masters of their craft. Many of their 
designs were freely copied from Persian and 
Arabic bindings and these devices, so strongly 
oriental in tone, although they had not pre- 
viously been used in Europe, were destined to 
leave their mark upon most of the finer bindings 
of sixteenth century Italy. 

The corded and dotted patterns and those 
in which large spaces of gold work were spread 
over the sides, are the most thoroughly 
Saracenic. Actually, however, most of the 
characteristic toolings, especially the stamped 
borders so frequent upon sixteenth century 
bindings, are their legitimate descendants. 

The magnificent tooling of the example 
shown in Figure I is a good instance. There 
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is no element here which does not remind us 
of the orient. Yet it is in no sense an oriental 
binding. Beautifully tooled and gilt on brown 
morocco, it covers an illuminated MS. Book 
of Hours, written for one of the Serritori family 
of Florence, circa 1§00. 

From 1470 until about 1530 a great number 
of Italian bindings were ornamented with 
similar rectangular frames imitating Saracenic 
work between parallel fillets. The cable border 
to the central motive is, because of its simplicity, 
sufficient proof of its maker’s skill, produced as 
it is by impressions from a single tool. The 
intricate “‘ saracenic knots” are likewise a 
distinctive feature. 

This Eastern influence persisted well into 
the sixteenth century at Venice, especially in 
the richly ornamented, sunk-panel bindings 
such as that shown in Figure 2. This, the 
cover of a MS. collection of Decrees of the 





Fig. 4—VENETIAN BINDING. Brown calf with poly- 
chromatic inlay. 1531 


Council of Ten, circa 1550, is a fine specimen 
of its kind, in which we can trace distinctive 
Persian elements throughout. The bold panel- 
stamp of the Lion of St. Mark in relief forms 
a striking centre to a maze of intricate floral 
design painted in colours on gold. 

From about 1520 the taste in tooling for 
ordinary leather bindings altered. Instead of 
the cable patterns lighter geometrical designs 
came into fashion. They were of the type which 
has come to be identified with the name of 
Jean Grolier who, in 1510, succeeded his father 
as Treasurer to the Duke of Milan. Through- 
out the greater part of the sixteenth century the 
taste for fine bindings went hand in hand with 
the cultivated taste in other forms ofart. Popes, 
monastic libraries and even individuals famed 
for their austere and frugal habits (like S. Carlo 
Borromeo), had their books adorned with beauti- 
ful bindings. It is worth remembering, too, 
that the Grolier patterns, which may have come 
from the Aldine bindery, were introduced into 





Fig. s—BROWN MOROCCO,BINDING, circa 1550. A well England in the time of Edward VI. and became 
valanced design showing slight tendency to heaviness, character- ; 
istic of period very popular. 
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The small binding illustrated in Figure 3 
is in the style of Grolier. It is a pleasing design 
on the brown morocco cover of a Vitruvius 
(Florence, 1522). The foliated ornament is in 
red and blue, while the border and the inter- 
laced links in the centre are red dotted with 
gold. Figure 4 shows another (Venetian) bind- 
ing dating from 1531. This is in brown calf 
with gold tooling and polychromatic inlay. 
The outer frame is black and interlaces with 
the inner frame of red. The floriated cross in 
the centre is enclosed by two interwoven squares 
in a circle of silver relieved by tiny circles of 
gold. 

The familiar interlaced strap-work designs, 
particularly those produced for Thomas Maioli 
(whose books generally bear his name stamped 
upon the cover), are not so precious artistically 
as they are historically. Apart from a certain 
formality their colours are often glaring. 

Towards the middle of the century the 
geometric patterns become heavier also, and 
from about 1560 Italian binding noticeably 
deteriorates. Some slight tendency in this 
direction is to be marked in our example shown 
in Figure 5, which dates from 1550. Here, 
while the design is obviously less spontaneous, 
we shall notice, too, less meticulous care in the 
tooling. The joining of the ogee stamps and 
the fillets has only to be compared with the 
careful tooling of earlier work to demonstrate 
this. Nevertheless, it is a pleasing and well 
balanced design. 

Some of the volumes generally, but wrongly, 
supposed to have been bound for Demetris 
Canevari, have fine polychromatic, interlacing 
designs ; though the majority are adorned with 
simple gilt tooling. But all are characterized 
by a sunk centre medallion showing Helios 
driving his chariot drawn by two horses up 
Mount Helicon, on the heights of which stands 
Pegasus. Figure 6 shows a well preserved 
“‘ Canevari ” binding in red morocco with gold 
tooling and the Helios medallion. The rim of 
the cameo, bearing the Greek motto, is bordered 
by foliations and the whole is framed with 
foliated stamps within single-line fillets. The 


volume, “ Il Petrarcha Spirituale,” was printed 
in 1538, the binding being circa 1540. In the 
museum copy there is little trace of the painting 
on the chariot, gold on the figure of Helios, or 
silver on the sea; but the cameo is clear and 
well preserved. 

These bindings are now known to have been 
made, not for Canevari, the doctor of Pope 
Urban VIII., but for Pier Luigi Farnese, son 
of Alessandro Farnese, afterwards Pope Paul III. 
The greater number were perhaps bound in 
Venice. 

Many other fine examples of ,the binders’ 
art in Italy during the sixteenth century may, 
of course, be seen in the galleries of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. But those here illustrated 
may be taken as typical of the products of this, 
the golden age of bookbinding in Italy. 





Fig. 6—A well-preserved ‘“‘ CANEVARI” BINDING in 
red morocco. Circa 1540 
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NOTES ON LACQUER 


By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


II.—-ENGLISH LACQUER AND A MODERN RENAISSANCE 





Fig. 3—**‘ MOONLIGHT ”—Four-fold Lacquer Screen 


RIENTAL lacquer, although not unknown in 

previous reigns, came into vogue after the 

Restoration. The new Court was splendidly 

lavish, extravagantly perhaps, but not more so 
than were other European Courts of the period. Incident- 
ally, the new extravagance gave an impetus to trade and 
the applied arts. 

Furniture makers were among the first to benefit, 
because so much had perished during the civil wars and 
so much was now required to meet the needs of the 
dwellers in great houses. Inigo Jones, who had died as 
recently as 1652, had introduced Palladian architecture 
into England ; in 1666, French and Dutch artists followed 
the King from Holland and the taste veered round to those 
influences, but English furniture designers soon took the 
place of foreigners and Grinling Gibbons, who was brought 
to the King’s notice in 1670, founded the great school of 
carving that has made his name famous. 

Examples of Oriental lacquer were brought over by the 
armed cruisers of the East India Company and soon 
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By Hester Maitland Radford 


became the rage. Charles possessed two valuable Chinese 
cabinets and many of his subjects followed his example. 
The English makers used at first to send over English 
furniture to be lacquered and even modeis of furniture to 
be copied and decorated in China; as time went on they 
started making it themselves and it became a flourishing 
industry. 

The English lacquerers who took up “ Japanning,” as 
the English variety was called, used a softer wood as a 
basis and a different medium from either the Indian lac 
or the Chinese and Japanese gum; the surface was less 
hard and less brilliant than that of Oriental lacquer and 
the decoration often arbitrarily lifted from some scarcely 
suitable model. 

The fine cabinet of which we give an illustration (Fig. 1) 
is an excellent specimen of the work of English lacquerers 
in the reign of Charles II. It is black and gold, decorated 
inside and out with red and green motives introduced into 
the design; it has brass hinges, lock-plates and angle- 
pieces. The stand on which it is set is interesting. Like 
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all the stands designed at that date it is intended to back 
on to the wall and has all the decoration in front. Had 
David Marot been the designer he would have made it 
conform to the French school, but it came from the work- 
shops of Grinling Gibbons and follows the English mode ; 
in either case it would have been quite foreign to the 
character of the cabinet. The apron, as is usual in stands 
of this type, is ornate, the legs are bowed at the knee and 


demand for beds, tables, chairs, cabinets, frames of mirrors, 
as well as for many smaller objects. Long-case clocks 
were in demand also, for this was the age of the great horolo- 
gists. The craze spread to the amateur. who must have 
accomplished much bad work, for lacquer is not an art that 
can be treated in a casual spirit ; ladies of fashion took to 
lacquer and it was even taught in girls’ schools. It is 
probable that the amateurs did far better work in the 
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Fig. 1—LACQUER CABINET—English. Reign of Charles II. 


finished, in the lower part, with flowing Acanthus leaves. 
The carving is silvered, which is in keeping with silvered 
state furniture such as we can see now at Knole. 

It is evident that the English craftsmen have mastered 
much of the patient art of the Oriental, a fact insisted on 
by Stalker and Parker in their great book published in 
1688. The English, they say, “copy out of the Indian 
as exactly as may be in respect of draught, nature and 
likeness,” adding “‘ perhaps we have helped them a little 
in their proportions where they were lame or defective 
and made them more pleasant, yet altogether as 
Antic.” 

All sorts of lacquer work was accomplished while the 
fashion lasted ; the hybrid Anglo-Oriental lacquer was in 
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18th century, when they started painting and varnishing 
small pieces of furniture on satinwood in imitation of the 
graceful paintings of Angelica Kauffman. 

The second illustration is of later date, circa 1705 
(Fig. 11). The bureau-bookcase with drawers was intro- 
duced into England between 1690 and 1700 ; it is easy to 
see that this one is the work of English Cabinet makers and 
that the type used for lacquer has not changed, although 
the decoration is imported wholesale frum the East. 
Designers of furniture of this period endeavoured to impart 
the same style of architecture to cabinet or bookcase which 
characterized the house and the room in which it stood. 
We have here a simple and elegant design with a broken 
pediment on the summit and little columns dividing the 
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pigeon-holes suggesting the classic ideal. 
scarlet and gold. 

Carved lacquer was also copied here, but the technique 
was not the same and the result was less satisfactory. After 
a time the fashion for lacquer died down, and it was not 
resuscitated even when Sir William Chambers, the architect 
of Somerset House, inspired Chippendale to introduce 
Chinese motives into his decoration. Chinese wall papers 
became the fashion, Chinese pagodas were set up in gardens, 
but that craze disappeared in its turn. 

There are signs that point to a revival of lacquer in our 
own times. Without referring to modern trade lacquer, 
which is so far removed from the original as to be negligible, 
we may note that more than one artist is turning his or her 
attention in that direction. One of the most original is 
Miss Hester Maitland Radford, who has just been showing 
recent work at the Redfern Gallery. 

Miss Radford has a studio in Gloucestershire, where 
she has worked for some years. A keen student of nature, 
flower painting has always attracted her and she has 
adopted lacquer as a medium because it appears to her to 
be the ideal medium for flower painting, having come to 
her almost as an inspiration. She does not adopt Eastern 
ideas of pattern, but keeps to her Western inspiration, merely 
using the lacquer because it suits her technique. She does 
not make any effort to adhere to the Pagoda School of 
decoration or to what the worthy Stalker would have 
called the “ Antic” character of Oriental lacquer. This 
peculiarity has made some critics uneasy. ‘“‘ How can there 
be lacquer without pigtails and pagodas ?” they ask, but 
surely lacquer is lacquer whatever the subject. The panel 
illustrated (Fig. III) is called “ Moonlight”; in it 
we have a bold design, the flowers being naturalistically 
painted and delicately coloured. In another large screen 
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the artist has a view of the mining district round Swansea, 
a comprehensive vision of smoky chimneys and many 
roofs forming a well-knit design. 


Another artist who is accomplishing really supremely 
good lacquer on the old Oriental lines, is Colonel O’Gorman, 
who is an amateur, though there is nothing amateurish 
about his work. Produced as a relaxation and for his own 
amusement, the work achieved is remarkable especially 
when it is remembered that he has himself laid on layer 
after layer of lacquer, accomplishing the whole ritual of 
the elaborate technique, before coming to the purely 
decorative work for which a sense of pattern and artistic 
judgment are required. Black and gold and scarlet lacquer 
cabinets, a six-fold six foot high screen and many smaller 
objects form part of his output; the lacquer is hard and 
brilliant and the decoration severe and satisfying. A fine 
record for leisure hours. 

It is a pity that more serious work of this type is not 
attempted. The craftsmen could learn to place the coatings 
of lacquer to rub down, to dry, to get that absolute smooth 
even texture which is necessary as a basis, leaving to the 
artist the decorative part, and in this way artist and artificer 
could work together to produce something serious. But 
there is too much common pseudo lacquer in favour with 
modern trade. 

Another amateur who does admirable work in an 
original way is Miss Gertrude Kingston, the actress. 
Some of it is always to be seen in her charming Seventeenth 
Century house in Westminster, but most of it is scattered 
about the world. Whether or no it can be classed as 
lacquer is a moot point ; but as there does not exist 
a definition of lacquer, we may include it in this 
article. 

Miss Kingston paints on wood and glazes over with a 
very pure varnish like the celebrated ‘“‘ Vernis Martin,” 
but which is her own secret. Her tables, trays and 
other objects have been exhibited in England and in 
America, where they were called “ Kingston Lacquer ” ; 
they have an Eighteenth Century flavour which is 
irresistible. 























BUREAU-BOOKCASE, English Lacquer Early XVIII Century 
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CHARLES SAYRES—PAINTER OF THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


By NORTON WEBB 








TYPES DE LA POPULATION INDIGENES 
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A mural panel painted by Charles Sayres 


(Photo: Mark Vaux, Paris 


HE International Colonial Exhibition at Paris, 

last year, served to bring out very forcibly the 

work of not a few painters of promise, notably 

of fresques. Among these none, perhaps, revealed 
himself as fully as did Charles Sayres, the young Dutch 
painter, who executed the three large frescoes that adorned 
the main entrance hall of the admirable Dutch Pavilion. 
These frescoes depicted with great vividness certain of the 
more important phases of the life, customs, traditions and 
mystical religious nature of the people of the Dutch East 
Indies and arrested immediate attention for their vigorous, 
daring and pleasingly modern technique combined with all 
the richness and flamboyancy of colour so requisite for such 
a subject. 

That the panels were executed by Sayres by Royal 
command of the Dutch Government was a recognition 
in itself of his standing as an artist in Holland. Yet a second 
reason for his choice probably was because he was born in 
Java in 1901 and was, therefore, eminently fitted for the 
work. The first eleven years, in fact, of his youth were 
spent in the Dutch East Indies, amid their peculiar oriental 
setting, and which in two decades later he was destined to 
interpret historically with the brush, knife and paint. His 
application of a modern technique to express the peculiar, 
secretive, primitive and ancient traditionalism of the Dutch 
East Indies brought forth some construction and com- 
bination that are very notable. 

It was only at the age of eleven, then, that Charles Sayres 
left the Indies for the first time to visit his motherland of 
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Holland and start his education. The age of twenty saw 
him enter the Art Academy of Amsterdam where he carried 
off first honours. Paris was his next objective and in 1925 
he was inscribed at the Academie des Beaux Arts of the 
French capital, working in both the ateliers of Lucien Simon 
and Beaudoin, the latter being, of course, devoted to fresco 
work. There followed sojourns in Italy and Egypt for the 
study of painting and sculpture. The call of the Indies 
became again imperious and Sayres set out for Java. 

Next to Java lies the comparatively small island of Bali, 
with its curious million of inhabitants still immersed in an 
archaic civilization. Scarcely any artist had ever trod its 
shores until Charles Sayres landed in its midst in that year 
of 1927. Speaking fluent Javanese and equipped with a 
rare knowledge of the island, he was able to penetrate with 
intimacy into the life of the populace. 

Civaism mixed with Animism is the principal religion 
of the Balinese, although the whole is impregnated with 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. Temples abound built to 
the various gods as well as to the sea, lakes and mountains. 
Bali, too, is the only island of the group where funereal or 
cremation ceremonies are held on such a lavish and pompous 
scale. Consequently one can imagine the wholly weird 
culture that prevails and the unusual opportunities that lay 
in wait for Sayres. For a year and a half he explored, drew, 
painted, studied and meditated among these Balinese until, 
returning to Europe at the end of 1928 with the fruits of 
his efforts, he was invited by Bernheim Jeune in Paris to 
expose the entire scale of them. 
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BALINESE CHILD IN FESTAL COSTUME 
By Charles Sayres 


The exhibition stamped the young artist. Some of the 
best French critics saw in him a new herald of Eastern art. 
The main body of works displayed bore, naturally, on Bali, 
whose temples, looking like stacked mandarin hats, denoted 
Chinese influence. Then there were the women basket 
carriers with skirts rolled up to their hips, princesses in 
green robes before a sanctuary, Brahmin daughters praying 
and dedicating their offerings to Brahma, Siva and Dourga, 
in a setting of magnificent terraces heightened by palms and 
perched atop of bamboo pillars of a disquieting sveltness. 
These Sayres had all fixed with fine sketching and then an 
ample, warm and dignified colour. That he was in- 
fluenced by Toorop, that curious Javanese-Dutchman 
with his mixture of native orientalism and acquired 
mysticism, seems likely. But what is certain is that Sayres 
likes the sun, likes the light both warm and dry. The 
canvases at Bernheim bespoke his deep knowledge of the 
Indies, of its priests, dancers, comedians, peasants, which 
he paints in vivid harmony. 

Both the joyous and funereal fetes of Bali particularly 
engaged the artist’s attention. These are continually 
evident and abundant. A big canvas depicting a cremation 
ceremony was a rare example. Natives place their dead 
in a wooden coffin resembling a sculptured cow, these 
being violently illuminated by exasperating tones and big 
black lines that stand out in bold relief as the flames from 
the funereal pile shoot up like rockets, all the while being fed 
by yellow men naked to the belt. The popular dance, a 
squatting affair, has a more amusing aspect and is less 
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violent in colour. Around a leader, squatting, are a set of 
young men and women, also squatting. The men are 
semi-naked with shining shoulders, while the women wear 
high headbands resembling a deployed fan which are 
pierced with golden pins and ornamented with flowers. 
The dance is immobile ; motions of the head and hands 
only. The Dyanger is its name. Then there is the 
Tjoepak danced by children in long robes with gold 
headbands in front of a vivid temple of many colours—the 
Kriss dance. 

The popular Balinese types included a Balinese jour- 
nalist, semi-nude, proud, grave eyes and the kriss on his 
back; a haughty, elegant youth, also inevitably stripped 
to the waist, and wearing a large, black hat ; devotees with 
huge, black knots of hair in rich settings enhanced by 
costumes adorned for the sacred dance ; dancing girls with 
supple movements in spite of their stiff robes of embroidered 
gold. 

The whole collection showed Sayres’ ability to translate 
the monumental aspects of Bali, largeness and clearness 
being everywhere evident. His works were pronounced 
as eminently decorative in character, very technical and 
having an accent of rare savour. 

The first of his three panels at the Colonial Exhibition 
was “ Voyage d’un roi 4 Java au 14éme siécle.” The king is 
seen with his hunting retinue and dancing women. His 
name is King Hajam Woerock and four episodes mark the 





A BALINESE FARM LABOURER 
(Photo: Mark Vaux, Paris) 


By Charles Sayres 


Charles Sayres—Painter 


journey across Java: 1—The departure ; 2—Offertory of 
the women ; 3—Hunting, music and dance; 4—Medita- 
tion. The second mural, “Types de la population 
indigéne,” depicted the types from various islands of the 
Dutch East Indies, the greater half being devoted to Java 
and the other to such as Papua, Borneo and Dajakker. 
The Javanese element bore especially on music, the dance, 
theatre and sacred trees. The third panel, “‘ La vie de la 
population de I’Ile de Bali,” gave us in quick succession a 
taste of the Hindu-Javanese religion of Bali, its agriculture, 


of the Dutch East Indies 


war, labourers, oxen, cock fighting, gamblers, peasant 
family, rice culture, sacred dances and so on. 

Charles Sayres’ advent has been brief but brilliant. He 
is now back on the island of Bali, at work on some entirely 
new aspects of the life and country, living on a strip of land 
which the natives presented to him in recognition of his 
almost herculean artistic efforts on their behalf. When he 
returns to the Occident we may expect some revelations 
which will probably be mellowed with experience and surer 
judgment, if this be possible. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS 
**A MORAL CLAIM ”’ 
By HERBERT FURST 


OREIGN critics, and our own are not in the habit 

of giving this country many good marks for Art 

with a capital A; yet they have been compelled 

by the sheer force of facts to concede that there is 
one branch of art at least, apart from the opus anglicanum 
of the Middle Ages, in which we surpass all rivals and which, 
like the aforesaid opus, is entirely National. “‘ L’Aquarelle,” 
wrote Edmond About, anent the British display of art at the 
International Exhibition of 1851, “‘ L’Aquarelle est pour 
les Anglais un art national.” The French to whom these 
water colour pictures, produced by artists as serious works 
of art, were a revelation, could nevertheless not quite 
understand why one should trouble to put so much into 
watercolours when one might with perhaps less effort 
create so much more éclat with oils. It is rather like 
saying: why play the fiddle when you might make so 
much more noise with a trombone or a drum. However, 
the principal fact remains. Watercolour painting is an 
English art in which we have to fear no competition. That 
this should be so is natural for three good reasons, all of 
them the better for not being aesthetical ones. 

One hundred and fifty years ago or thereabouts and 
for a comfortable century after, the Englishman was 
looked upon by foreigners as a kind of Ulysses, or rather 
perhaps as a polytropic Croesus. They were familiar with 
the sight of travelling Englishmen who embarked on 
“‘ grand tours ” and “ sentimental journeys ” as a matter 
of course. When these foreigners—few and far between— 
came to this country they were impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of the town houses and country seats and great parks 
of the “‘ Nobility and Gentry,” a section of society sub- 
sequently swelled by Indian mabobs and prosperous manu- 
facturers. There were not many well-to-do people in 
Europe in those days, but the majority of them were then 
to be found in England. Now there is no form of art as 
acceptable to travelled persons and as convenient to 
travelling artists as watercolour painting, and none that 
gives as much “ value for the money.” Thus even the 
minor Croesuses could have on their walls views of their 
“seats ” and mementos of their travels. 


Here, then, is the social foundation of the School of 
Watercolour Painting which still flourishes, but could 
only have arisen from the social conditions as they began 
to form themselves towards the end of the XVIII. century 
in England and to extend with another British invention 
that has enabled the world to travel far and wide—the steam 
engine. 

The other reasons for the emphatically national aspect 
of watercolour painting are purely technological: Not 
until 1780 and 1783 was it possible to obtain cake water- 
colours and pure primaries in this form, thanks to the 
invention of Messrs. Thomas and William Reeves and 
the invention of paper suitable for the medium made by 
Messrs. Whatman at this same period. 

Not only, therefore, “‘ pour les Anglais,” but for the 
whole world, watercolour painting is essentially an English 
art. 

The Royal Watercolour Society, founded in 1804, that 
is to say, when these inventions were beginning to bear 
fruit, is not only the oldest society of its kind, but it is also 
in its inception and character much more typically British 
than its older and less specialized competitor, the Royal 
Academy. Nearly one-third of the thirty-six original 
members of the Royal Academy were foreigners and the 
Academy itself was an imitation of similar foreign institu- 
tions, even down to the fact that it was part of the King’s 
Household, in as much as it was housed in the King’s 
palace, Somerset House to wit. There is only one artist 
of foreign extraction amongst the foundation members of 
the old Watercolour Society, Stephen Francis Rigaud, but 
he himself was English. The Royal Society of Painters 
in Watercolours is, therefore, British to its very core, a 
fact which, in other circumstances, would not matter ; 
it does here, where we wish to stress its National signifi- 
cance. 

What, however, matters at least as much is this: the 
raison d@’étre of the R.W.S., as declared in the preface of its 
first exhibition, is the soundest that could possibly be given. 


It reads: ‘‘ The utility of an exhibition in forwarding the 
Fine Arts arises not only from the advantage of public 
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criticism, but also from the opportunity it gives to the 
artist of comparing his own works with those of his con- 
temporaries in the same walk. To embrace both these 
points in their fullest extent is the object of the present 
exhibition, which, consisting of watercolour pictures 
only, must from that circumstance give to them a better 
arrangement and a fairer ground of appreciation than when 
mixed with pictures in oil.” 

The admittance that an artist might conceivably learn 
something from “public criticism” must make every 
present-day spectator’s bosom swell with satisfaction, and 
to find artists openly confessing that they might learn 
from each other is likewise as unusual as it is gratifying. 

That a society founded on such principles should 
flourish is not so strange as the fact that it has apparently 
been able to sustain them untarnished to this day. It is 
probably due to this tenacity of purpose that whatever 
criticism one may level against it, the Society has never 
let its members or the public down. At the R.W.S. 
Exhibition one might differ as regards questions of in- 
dividual taste, but not as to the quality of craftsmanship. 

Not ail the great names certainly are to be found in its 
list of members, partly because the Royal Academy would 
formerly not elect any one who was a member of another 
society ; nevertheless, many watercolour painters, even 
to-day, count it for good reasons a greater honour to be 
elected to the R.W.S. than to any other Society, the Royal 
Academy not excluded. And who would not regard it as 
a privilege to be “ of the company ” of such men as John 
Varley, Peter De Wint, Copley Fielding, David Cox, Samuel 
Prout, William Hunt, John Sell Cotman, William Callow 
that Grand Old Man whose long life—he was elected in 
1838 and died in 1908—linked the XVIII. century tradition 
with the XX. century). Other illustrious names connected 
with the Society are Samuel Palmer, whose originality as a 
colourist and designer are even yet hardly appreciated ; 
Birket Foster, Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, Frank Holl, 
Albert Moore, Walter Crane, Arthur Melville, Sargent, 
Francis James, and another grand old man in British art, 
Sir George Clausen, happily still with us, not to mention 
other contemporaries such as Sir David Murray, Sir 
D. Y. Cameron, Oliver Hall, Anning Bell, Walter Bayes, 
E. J. Sullivan, W. W. Russell, Alfred Munings, Frank 
Brangwyn, Cecil A Hunt, Laura Knight and many others, 
down to the “ youngsters,” Claude Muncaster and 
S. R. Badmin. 

In 1881 Queen Victoria conferred on the Society the 
prefix Royal, and since 1882 the members—in so far as 
their titles do not admit them to a higher rank, are, like 
the Royal Academicians, Esquires in virtue of the com- 
mission they hold from the Sovereign. 


Thus this Society, from whatever angle it be viewed, 
reveals itself not only as the oldest Society of its particular 
kind, but also as a characteristically National and typically 
British institution. 

This institution is now in danger of losing its home, 
premises which it leased from “‘ the Crown” a hundred 
and ten years ago. It is in this danger primarily because 
“‘ the Crown ” has, in this sense, no longer any connection 
with the Sovereign. ‘‘ The Crown,” unfortunately, does 
not differ from other landlords, has, in fact, set the examp!e 
which other landlords have been following ; it wants more 
rent, for values which it has not created. The annual 
£11,000, which was all the Sovereign received in 1760 for 
the surrender of Crown lands, had by March Ist, 1931, 
reached—according to Whitaker—the enormous surplus 
revenue of £1,280,000. But “ the Crown ” can apparently 
not afford to let the R.W.S. stay where it is on its old rental. 

That an institution like the R.W.S. cannot afford to 
pay rents which are crippling even commercial enterprises 
is obvious ; that it ought not to be expected to pay such 
a rent is also obvious. That a Royal Institution of truly 
national significance which has been a leaseholder on 
Crown property for more than a hundred years should 
receive such special consideration from the Crown, as it 
would doubtlessly have received in the days of King 
George III. is not unreasonable to expect. 

That the R.W.S. should be treated with less regard 
than the Royal Academy seems, in view of all the facts 
here set down, an injustice. 

Might one not, therefore, hope that the Government 
would adopt the views of the First Lord of the Treasury 
and his colleagues in 1858, when the Royal Academy was 
in somewhat similar difficulties, and which he expressed 
in a letter to the president of the R.A. in the following 
terms :— 

“ . . but I think that I may safely say that we 
concur in the general principle which as it appears to 
me you lay down on behalf of the Royal Academy, 
that while they have no legal claim to any particular 
locality for their exhibition, they have a moral claim 
should the public service require their removal from 
their present locality to have provided for them by 
the public equally convenient accommodation else- 
where.” 

The R.W.S. has at least as good a “ moral claim ” as 
the R.A.; perhaps an even better one. In any case the 
‘accommodation ” required is much more modest—a 
Burlington House-full of watercolours would be a disaster 
in an art which essentially intime—and therefore the sacrifice 
demanded from the Crown and the nation no more than 
the payment of a debt of honour—and honos alit artes. 
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ASIATIC MYTHOLOGY—The Bodhissattva betakes himself to the Pleasure Garden 








By ¥. Hackin 


(By permission of Messrs. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 


ASIATIC MYTHOLOGY: A Detailed Description and 
Explanation of the Mythologies of all the Great Nations of 
Asia, by J. HACKIN and OTHERS, translated from the French 
by F. M. ATKINSON. (1932 George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 
63s. net. 


This fine volume of 460 pages serves two ends; it 
gives in ten essays a very readable account of the mythology 
of the chief nations of Asia, and secondly, the art of 
these mythologies in fifteen colour plates and hundreds of 
beautiful designs and sculptures. The Babylonians are 
left out, together with the Mongols, while the Kaffirs are 
included, and thus the book is not so comprehensive as it 
might be. 

“* Mythology ” is a very broad and inclusive word which 
has not the same meaning to everyone who uses it, though 
no doubt the present authors have a common conception 
ofit. The only doubt we have is that the historicity of the 
Buddha seems to be encased here within the immense 
mythological material which sprang from the life and work 
of a real man ; similarly Confucius, also a real man, is not 
clearly demarcated from the mass of folk lore and mythology 
which preceded and accompanied his endeavours and con- 
tinued to this day. If the authors regard these two great men 
as mythical figures, they can easily be refuted and should 
be reminded that the two sages of India and China were 
as strongly opposed to myth-making as any two men could 
be. But they could not stop the tendency which dogged 
their footsteps. 

In order to understand the art of these nations, and 
especially those examples that illuminate our book, it may 
be well to note the inter-relations of the mythologies here 
expounded. Two great families of Aryan Indians and 
Iranians once shared a common polity and culture which 
broke asunder in prehistory and gave us Hindustan 
and Persia. M. Clement Huart makes six classes of myths 
for Persia, two of which—the Parthians and Arabs—were 
foreign invasions. 

India provides two great families in older Brahmanic 
system and the younger Buddhism, an offshoot from it. In 


Tibet before the coming of Buddhism there was a primitive 
Shamanism which when overspread by Buddhism from 
China and India, gave us Lamaism. Indo-China, 
likewise—with Java—had its primitive species which, like 
Tibet, was raised by the cultures of Brahmins and Buddhists 
alternately. Central Asia received Buddhism alone. 

China had her indigenous mythology long before 
Confucius and shortly after the opening of our era received 
Buddhism into her bosom, while Japan, once in the power 
of Shinto, added to this the Confucian and Buddhist cultures 
of China. 

Leaving out Islam, which hardly belongs to Asia proper, 
there are before us really only three great original living 
mythologies of Brahmins, Buddhists and Chinese, sub- 
merging the primitive elements from the Indus to the isles 
of Japan. 

Consequently the art is of three or, at most, of four 
kinds ; the massive sculpture of Persia (derived from 
Babylon), wherein men strive and overcome monsters ; 
the Vedic gods and spirits in a hundred attitudes of vigour, 
terror and sublimity ; figures of might and magic corruscate 
eastward to Indo-China and are found at Angkor and 
elsewhere. From different artistic sources a similar 
process rose in China and spread to Japan and Tibet. 
The forms are more delicate, the decoration mathematically 
formal, the psychology more clearly revealed, the 
human element more strongly marked; in fact, almost 
every living being here represented by Chinese art is a 
human being, or very nearly so—from Lao-tze on his 
yak to the beautiful Kuan-yin and her babe. The 
explanation is that Chinese religion is anthropo centric. 

The origins of Persian, Hindu, Chinese and Japanese 
ideas and art go back beyond our reach, and we can do no 
more than accept them ; we can never explain them in full. 
But Buddhism belongs wholly to the historical period 
and begins with “a real man,” who soon found his scribes 
and poets, then his sculptors and architects, finally his 
“* scene painters ” and monumental masons. 
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Buddhist art, taken by itself—if only that were pos- 
sible—has an extraordinary serenity and repose. Hindu 
gods dance and wave their thousand arms; they have 
animal faces, serpents’ coils and every conceivable emblem 
of power. All this changes, as much as it can do, when 
the Blessed One, the Buddha, leaves his impress on his 
race. Order, harmony, sweetness and light, symmetry, 
balance, spreads from Gandhara in the west to Cambodia, 
Java, China and Japan. The Buddha stands, sits, or 
reclines ; he never frowns and seldom smiles ; surrounded 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
by O. ELFRIDA SAUNDERS. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
12s. 6d. 


After a surfeit of popular books on French art, it is a 
relief to turn to one dealing with English art in a way it 
has never been dealt with before. It is the first small 
handbook covering every branch of art (except architecture) 
from the coming of Christianity to the Reformation, and 
has been so planned as to be both coherent as a whole, 
and easy for reference under separate headings. The 





THE SOWER 
From “A History of English Art in the Middle Ages” 


by his myriad bodhisattvas, he presides over geometrical 
paradises on Tibetan banners and ceilings. If there are 
devils and hells it is because the Buddha has not yet been 
able to redeem them ; but that he will do so, we may judge 
from the troupe of artists he has in his train, who tell of his 
victories, prophetically. 

It is as if a Giotto had journeyed to Asia and touched 
the chaos of life with his kindly brush and chisel, reducing 
all things to simple beauty devoid of feebleness. This is 
summed up in the lovely carving of the Javan Barobodur 
here printed, where Sudhana drops the ring by which the 
king’s daughter shall recognize him. 

Such is the general revelation of Asiatic mythology 
made by Asiatic art which we extract from this splendid 
book, to whose authors and producers grateful thanks are 
due 


W.L.H. 


Stained Glass at Canterbury 


characteristics of English art compared with contemporary 
continental productions, and the influences extending in 
each direction have been admirably brought out, but the 
principal interest of the book lies in the new light Miss 
Saunders throws on the close relation between artistic 
production in different materials. For example, she sug- 
gests that the thirteenth century embroiderers may well 
have borrowed certain colour schemes from the earlier 
champlevé enamels, and traces many parallels between 
both these crafts and illumination. Perhaps a little over 
zealous to claim for England such work of doubtful origin 
as the Bayeux tapestry and the portraits of Richard II., her 
judgments are most carefully baianced where quality is 
concerned, and she never fails to bring out the greatest 
artistic achievements or to note the traces of decline. It 
is to be hoped that this book will do something to dispel 
the still too prevalent belief that all medizval art was 
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destroyed at the Reformation, or that what survives must 
necessarily be foreign if good. The splendour of the 
carved apostles at Malmesbury or of the closely related 
paintings at Kempley, the beauty of the stained glass at 
Canterbury and York, the quality of the wall paintings at 
Eton, and many other achievements of English imagination 
and craftsmanship cannot be surpassed by the best products 
of contemporary art abroad, and yet this is the first time 





IVORY CROZIER HEAD 
(“‘ A History of English Art in the Middle Ages.’’) 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press) 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


that an account of them has come within the reach of every- 
body in a single volume at a reasonable price. The 
usefulness of the book is greatly enhanced by the well 
chosen illustrations (over a hundred in number) and the 
carefully compiled bibliographies, both sectional and 
general. 

M. CHAMOT. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IN LIFE AND ART, by S. HERBERT, 
M.D. (George Allen and Unwin.) 6s. net. 
This little book is distinguished by clarity of thought, 
and is easy reading even for those who have not studied 
the subject. In eight essays the author applies Freud’s 


discoveries in psycho-analysis to various aspects of life. 
As he frankly admits, everyone will not be willing to 
accept his conclusions. But “ no mere amateur, however 
erudite, has the right to deny phenomena simply because 
they seem improbable.” Much has already been learned. 
“* Life cannot be explained in terms of matter and motion, 
and still less can mind. It is not a mere coincidence that 
the present tendency is all in the opposite direction.” 
The author’s attitude towards his critics is unusually fair. 
“* It must be understood that the notions of our adversaries 
are of equal importance and cannot be disposed of by a 
warfare of words. Reality is what it seems to us. This 
is the latest truth we are learning from the new science.” 


C.K.J. 


FORTUNY, by ALFonso MASERAS and C. FAGES DE CLIMENT 
Crown 8vo, pp. 312, illus. (Madrid: Rios Rosas 24, 
Espasa-Calpe S.A., 1932.) Sewn, Pesetas 5. 


Very little is published on the subject of modern 
Spanish painting. Even Joseph Pijoan in his history of 
art published as well as printed in Barcelona, gives but a 
page or two on the subject. Anton Springer is a little 
more generous and does give an account and an illustration 
to Mariano Fortuny, who is unmentioned by Pijoan. Yet 
Fortuny was one of the well-known artists of Europe forty 
years ago and his illustrations were reckoned among the 
best. He was born in 1838 and died too soon in 1874. 
A book about him was published in Paris in 1876, and in 
1889 his biography was included in a popular French series 
by Yriarte. The present volume is the authoritative 
though long delayed statement of his career. Fortunately 
the delay has caused the work to fall into very able hands, 
for Alfonso Maseras is one of the most distinguished of 
contemporary Spanish writers, a poet, novelist, critic and 
aesthetician whose name is foremost in the list of Catalan 
authors who add so much lustre to contemporary Spanish 
literature. This book is in narrative form and tells the 
story of an artist’s life from a humanistic point of view. 
Mariano Jose Maria Bernardo Fortuny was an interesting 
individual who led a by no means unromantic life. He was 
the son ofa carpenter, turned showman, and one of the 
chapters in the book deals with the fabrication and mani- 
pulation of the wax puppets that young Mariano prepared 
for the showman, his father, and helped to manipulate. He 
was born at Reus, on the borders of Valencia and Catalonia, 
not far from Barcelona, and when his talents for modelling 
and painting were recognized, he was placed at the Academy 
in the city where he worked four years, gaining there a Rome 
scholarship. In Italy he became a copyist of paintings for a 
short period which ended by his being sent to Morocco for 
the war, an experience which coloured the whole of his career 
inducing that brilliant power of execution which was the 
principal characteristic of all his graphic work,and indicating 
the types which he loved afterwards to draw. While he 
seized a scene with a wonderful embraciveness, he con- 
trived to invest it with an impressionistic vitality. His art 
was wholly pictorial ; he was essentially a picture painter ; 
an illustrator rather than a thinker ; he enjoyed the pure 
joy of painting what he saw and of rendering in his own 
romantic versions of his visions ; he was a clever technician 
in his art. The frontispiece portrait by Madrazo shows a 
romantic head somewhat after Whistler, with a slight 
moustache. His early death was a great blow to nineteenth 
century Spanish art, which this interesting volume by 
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Alfonso Maseras and C. Fages de Climent clearly ac- 
centuates. It is very welcome as a record in the European 
archives of art, a place hitherto vacant. 

K.P. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT (1931) OF 
THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. Hal- 
ford House, Manchester Square. 


In spite of our disjointed times the National Art 
Collections Fund continues, as their report for 1931 proves, 
to flourish, although the membership for this year shows 
a slight drop. On the other hand, there was an astonishing 
rise in 1929 from 8,073 to 11,439 which 1931, with its 
11,735 members, still surpasses. The success, having 
regard to the times, is truly amazing, but also deserved—as 
many of the new purchases by or through the Art Collec- 
tions Fund again demonstrate. There is no space here to 
go into details, otherwise one would wish not only to 





A SUMERIAN STATUE (profile view). Purchased by the 
British Museum for £7,500 with the aid of a contribution 
of £5,300 from the National Art Collections Fund. 


enumerate these acquisitions, but to give the information 
as to some of them, such as “‘ The Great Bed of Ware,” 
which is intensely interesting, and—in this particular case— 
very amusing. The advisory committees work with impar- 
tiality, discretion and a truly catholic taste, for we find their 
activities embrace all manner of things from Sumerian and 
Classical Sculpture to Chinese Bronzes, Limoges Enamel, 
and from XVI. century Woodcuts to XVII. century 
Paintings and to XX. century Drawings. Amongst the 
latter the magnificent gift presented by Sir Michael Sadler 
in memory of Lady Sadler deserves special mention ; 
it consists of an extensive collection of pictures and drawings, 
together with some objects of Oriental art. The drawings 
and pictures belong mostly to the XIX. and the XX. 
century, and examples so widely apart as Millet and 
Gauguin, Turner and Othon Friesz ; Muirhead Bone and 
Segonzac. They are, in accordance with the Donor’s 
wishes, distributed amongst the National Gallery, the 
Tate Gallery, The British Museum, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, the 
City Art Gallery, Oxford, the City Art Gallery, Manchester, 
the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, the City Art 
Gallery, Leeds, and the Cooper Art Gallery, Barnsley. 
Other eminent acquisitions are ‘“ The Howard Grace Cup,” 
purchased by Lord Wakefield at Christies for £11,000 and 
presented by him to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
through the N.A.C. Fund; the Ramsbottom Collection of 
Arms and Armour, bequeathed by the late Mr. G. H. 
Ramsbottom, of Alderley Edge, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; and many other items. The Annual Report is 
well illustrated and contains a plate of the excellent presen- 
tation portrait of Sir Robert Witt by Mr. Oswald Birley. 
Sir Robert Witt has been the very active chairman of the 
Fund since 1920, and is largely responsible for its 
remarkably successful organization. 


WOOD ENGRAVING SINCE EIGHTEEN-NINETY, with 
8o illustrations from the works of past and contemporary 
engravers—and many practical hints upon its technique and 
uses by BERNARD SLEIGH, R.B.S.A., author of ‘“‘ A Handbook 
of Elementary Design.”” (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd.) 21s. nett. 


The substance of this welcome little book, by one of 
the old school of wood engraving who became a pioneer 
of the new, may be summed up in the author’s own words 
as ‘‘ a short account of my own early life as a wood engraver 
of 1890, and the thoughts which have come to me during 
these forty years of looking-on at the changes of outlook 
which have come about during that time.” It is, therefore, 
entirely personal—and none the worse for it. Mr. Sleigh, 
apart from some obiter dicta, proves himself to be as 
appreciative of the new school as he is of the old. Amongst 
the illustrations the inclusion of modern decorated pages, 
and his comments on them, are particularly valuable, and 
show that his aesthetical sensibility is generally sound. 
There is, however, one case which makes one 
wonder whether he has really quite appreciated the 
aesthetical deficiencies of the “old school.” It concerns 
Frederick Sandys’s Drawing on the Wood, “‘ The Prodigal ” 
and its “‘ burnished proof from the wood block.” His 
comment in this case is : “‘ Comparison of these will show 
how much was left to the engraver, and how satisfying is 
the result.” In fact, however, comparison only shows how 
unnecessary was the wood engraver’s additional work and 
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TO CHILDERDITCH 
(From ‘‘Wood-Engraving since Eighteen-Ninety,” by Bernard Sleigh) 
(Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 


how meaningless some of Sandys’s significant lines have 
become in the process of engraving. Frederick Sandys was 
one of the very few artists of his time who understood the 
woodcut drawing of Durer, and one is, therefore, puzzled 
to find that he should have allowed the engraver so much 
freedom, and even more that apparently both he and Mr. 
Sleigh could find the result “ satisfying.” 

The principal other fault one has to find with this book, 
however, is that it is not longer, since, in the Child’s 
phraseology it is distinctly “‘ more-ish.” 

E 


H.F. 











Woodcut by C. W. Taylor 


THE QUATTRO CENTO: A DIFFERENT CONCEPTION 
OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE—Part I, Florence 
and Verona. An Essay in Italian Fifteenth-century Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture by ADRIAN STOKES. Octavo pp. 
xvi.+240+ plates Ixiv. (London: Faber & Faber, 1932.) 
Cloth 2§s. 

The Gothic artists loved form in stone, those of the 
Quattro Cento loved the stones themselves. John Ruskin 
wrote of the stones of Venice; Adrian Stokes writes of 
all the stones of Italy, finding an entity in the Quattro 
Cento. His book is an immense rudimentary and dis- 
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cursive catalogue of the whole less-known architectural 
and sculptural treasures of Italy produced during the vears 
of transition from Gothic to the High Renaissance. It is 
a tantalizing glimpse of a wide world of artistical glories. 
The author conceives of the years of the fifteenth century 
as a period with its own solidarity and with very peculiar 
virtues of its own setting it apart from its opening to its 
closing from the period preceding and succeeding. One 
of its virtues was its understanding of materials, particularly 
the indigenous stones and marbles. This led to what the 
author pleasantly describes, variously, as blossoming, 
incrustation, effloresence and embossment of surface. 
The particular kinds of surface adornment lead him to 
almost lyric praise. ‘“‘ Quattro Cento love for stone in a 
guise more abstract and therefore more intense than 
sculptors achieved,” which is architecture. ‘“‘ Now this 
attainment of structural expression required at that time a 
professionalism associated particularly with the use of 
classical forms, in advance of the professionalism of crafts- 
manship ” which is sculpture. That is, the Quattro Cento 
at its most characteristic got away from the decadent hack- 
work of the latest essential Gothic to a strict sense of the 
precedent architecture, and evoked alongside a fine sense 
of decorative design both geometrical and naturalistic, 
a definite love of various materials. The cold stones, 
apart from their shapes, and the vertical geometry of 
Gothic, gave place to a generous exploitation of the products 
which geology and mineralogy afford, with a consequent 
heightening and widening of the sense of design and a 
generous sensuality in colours and textures. True Gothic 
was rich in austerity; Quattro Cento modified this and 
induced a richness in visual presentation amounting at 
times to visual gluttony. Self-indulgence was as much a 
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feature of the Quattro Cento artist as of the prince, 
ecclesiastic or guild which employed and encouraged him. 
Adrian Stokes welcomes this luxuriance, this flowering of 
all the stones, precious and common, of all Italy, but 
especially the local stones used locally, as for example 
Verona marble, an instance of which is indicated as the 
Well Head in the Victoria and Albert Museum. His 
theme is the coming to life of stone in sculpture. “ the 
flower from out the stone ” and its fixation in architecture, 
as in the Triumphal Archway of Alfonso of Aragon at the 
Castel Novo, Naples. He treads with joy this flowering 
path of the welding of the Gothic with the Neo-classical 
on its way to the High Renaissance ; the grafting of the 
stupendous issue of the New Birth upon the forms of the 
Gothic fills him with aesthetic pleasure. Adrian Stokes 
seems to hold the whole history from Gothic to Baroque 
in the palm of his hand. It is a busy hand, but not so 
busy as that the brain commanding it is busier still; is 
too quick for the pen that is held in its fingers. The pres- 
sure of expression is so great and in such haste that parts 
of speech are dropped by the way. Often very beautiful 
ideas and even statements of fact receive less than their 
merit in a very riot of constricted exposition. When all 
the book is read there persists the feeling that the author has 
said but half the valuable things that are in him and that 
he wanted to say ; expressed no more than half—that half 
prodigiously bountiful—of what he set out to divulge. 
Two more volumes are promised, however, and constantly 
referred to in the present text. There is personality as 
well as astonishing knowledge in his unusual book, a 
personality unequivocal, compulsive, commanding and 
demanding. 

K.P. 


NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


RECENT PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE BY GLYN 
PHILPOT, R.A., AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 
Le style c’est Vhomme! without a doubt; but what 
happens when a man changes his style so completely as 
Mr. Glyn Philpot has done in this Exhibition and in his 
paintings now on view in the Royal Academy. Does it 
mean a re-birth? Leopards cannot change their spots, 
but since chamaleons can perform such a difficult feat in 
the twinkling of an eye, there would seem to be no valid 
reasons why this performance should be impossible to 
man. After all, the chamezleon, however much he may 
change his complexion, is still a chamzleon, and so Mr. 
Philpot is still Mr. Philpot, though it may seem difficult 
to believe. He has gone modern, he who was once upon a 
time regarded by the “ moderns ” as the very type and 
symbol of the traditionalist, and as such—unless my 
memory plays me false—honoured with a resounding 
BLAST! by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in the devastating 
periodical of the same name. Labunter anni—perchance 
he might now receive his blessing ? 
There is no doubt that Mr. Philpot has given his critics 
1 hard nut to crack and at the same time an invitation to 
their own words in public. For those who saw in 
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him a brilliant continuator of Tradition will look upon 
his new phase as a disaster or will have to admit that those 
who condemned him for that reason were right, since the 
artist himself seems to announce his conversion to the 
new faith. 

On the principle that a chamzleon is still a chamzleon, 
even though it be temporarily of another colour, I find no 
radical change in Mr. Philpot. Once he went to Paris and 
studied under Jean Paul Laurens and in the Louvre. 
Recently he went to Paris again and manifestly found more 
to attract him in the Rue La Boétie. It is here, evidently, 
that he discovered formulae of expression more suitable 
for one part of his mind than Titian’s or Rembrandt’s. 
For one part of his mind! Mr. Philpot’s mind is dual 
rather than complex. And for years we have had evidence 
of this in the Royal Academy, where he has shown portraits, 
admirable portraits along with such subjects as ‘“ The 
Journey of the Spirit ” or “ The Jongleur of Notre Dame ” 
or “A Street Accident.” The portraits one has always 
been able to understand without qualm or question ; with 
other subjects it has not been quite so simple. One 
could not always be sure whether one interpreted them as 
he would wish them to be interpreted. Mr. Philpot, 
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quite apart from portraiture, has always favoured a picture 
with a story or a mystic meaning. He has never believed 
in art for Art’s sake. 

Has any side of his art gained by the new French 
formule ? 

Certainly. His new paintings are no longer illustra- 
tions; they have a new independence, a self-contained 
vitality. The canvas is no longer a pretext for an illusion, 
it is now a vital part of a design which fills the space 
enclosed by the frame. As a consequence the originality 
of his invention—as distinct from the form of expres- 
sion—is much more apparent. He discloses the several 
distinct facets of his mind : the “‘ Leda,” “* Apollo Instruct- 
ing the Muses,” “‘ The Judgment of Paris,” though classical 
in subject-matter, are anything but classical in feeling, 
and quite different from the Zolaesque vulgarity of 
‘* Lokal, Berlin ” or “ Entrance to the Tagada.” ‘* Former 
Tenants ” is romantic; “ Angels Jumping for Joy in a 
Drop of Water” is, as its very title hints, Blakeishly 
mystical. ‘‘ Weight Lifting” which, treated as a pure 
study of muscular strains and stresses, would interest one 
much more is “ mystified ” by floating bubbles ; “‘ Fugue,” 
which I do not understand, by a streak of red flame. 
I confess that I feel behind all these things Mr. Philpot’s 
considerable and peculiar intelligence, but 7m them not a 
very pleasing or emotional or authentic esthetical content ; 
his “‘ Niobe” is almost sadistic in the cruelty of the 
arrowshots and few of the figure compositions have the 
esthetical cohesion and refinement of colour one ap- 
preciates in “ Lilac and Black Iris.” I have myself no 
doubt that Mr. Philpot is at his best as a portraitist. Mme. 
C. om » painted in a kind of transitional phase, is 
aesthetically and psychologically admirable and his studies 
of negroes are still, as heretofore, remarkable. 

That applies also to his sculpture, amongst which his 
portrait head called ‘“‘ Head Study ” stands out as more 
authentic than the extremely skilful and more “ important,” 
but not very rhythmical, imaginative figures. ‘‘ Echo and 
Narcissus ” is, however, a charming invention. 

Then what is the conclusion? Mr. Philpot’s technical 
excellence has in no sense suffered by his conversion to 
modern ideas ; his new conception of the function of art 
has in respect of his imaginative subjects greatly improved 
the unity of his designs and made it creative rather than 
semi-imitative. His portraiture, especially when he fills 
the background with relevant detail, as in the two portraits 
of M. Julian Zaire—a negro, has also gained. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help feeling that perhaps 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis would see no reason to bestow his 
blessing on the new convert. 





THEIR MAJESTIES’ COURT, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

1931, PORTRAIT STUDIES AND OTHER SKETCHES BY 

SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A., AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 
GALLERIES. 

Whilst examining Sir John Lavery’s painting of “ Their 
Majesties’ Court, Buckingham Palace, 1931,” in the 
Royal Academy, I was impressed with the difficulties the 
painter had to overcome: the facts im action must have 
been attractive enough to the eye, and what the “ man in 
the street” would call picturesque ; but when it comes 
down to “ brass tacks,” when the artist has to deal not 
only with the fixation of moving figures, but with the 
stubborn resistance of glaring lights in a setting of archi- 
tectural design to which he has to conform, when further 


he has to arrange these facts within the four corners of a 
frame such as does not exist in “‘ nature,” he has a mental 
task of Herculean difficulty. I think if I had been Sir 
John, I should have boldly descended to the floor and 
have hidden more than half of the scene behind the nearest 
ladies’ charming shoulders—I should have made them 
charming if they weren’t—and or behind the gold lace 
and scarlet of a courtier; I should have ruthlessly dealt 
with the crystal chandeliers and projected the ceiling into 
infinity—in short, I should have looked after my picture and 
let the “facts” go hang! thus disgracefully evading my 
job as chronicler of events. Sir John Lavery, more con- 
scientious, and infinitely more skilful than I could ever 
hope to become in this life, has given an impression of 
the scene which has documentary value, and here in 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s Gallery are to be seen the “ notes ” on 
which the document is based. These notes are as astonish- 
ing in their power of suggestion as in the slightness of their 
means, and I suppose will be “‘ snapped up ” by those who 
are portrayed and others who are conscious of the con- 
summate knowledge which is behind each brush stroke. 
Equally full of suggestion are his “ Dining with the 
Carpenters’ Guild” and “‘ The House of Commons,” 
which, owing to their happier architectural and lighting 
dispositions, make more satisfying designs. The most 
satisfactory sketch from the purely esthetical point of 
view, however, is that of “‘ The State Coach,” a kind of 
triangular symphony in yellow. The exhibition includes 
other studies much as that for the “ Portrait of the Earl 
of Lonsdale,” which is happier than the finished painting, 
and also some more finished pictures, such as the very 
admirable ‘“ George Bernard Shaw, Adelphi Terrace, 
1927,” and the fine landscape ‘“‘ Mongins, Alpes Mari- 
times.” The portrait studies of the Buckingham Palace 
pictures, by-the-bye, are, by the artist’s generosity, 
sold for the benefit of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 

EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF SOME NEGLECTED 
ENGLISH MASTERS Ca. 1750—Ca. 1830, AT THE BUR- 

LINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 

This exhibition, though necessarily small, is yet so full 
of interest, in view of the fact that it presents so many 
“‘ neglected masters ” that the space here available is not 
sufficient to do it justice. It contains, amongst the better 
known painters, a delightful portrait group, ““ The Peasant 
Family,” by the virile Opie, and another group, probably 
representing the same children, by the “ naughty” Rev. 
Matthew William Peters, and a candlelight picture by 
Wright of Derby. More “ neglected” than these three 
artists is William Redmore Bigg, R.A. (1755-1828) whose 
very efficient portrait-group of “‘ A Shooting Party Going 
Out: Portrait of Four Lukin Brokers,” hardly suggests 
that, according to the writer of the excellent preface to the 
Catalogue, we know him “all too well from his insipid 
genre pictures.” In fact the preface, informed and in- 
formative as it is, only serves to accentuate the fact that 
** we ” ought to know and want to know more about such 
men as Bigg, Richard Livesey (aetin 1776-1821) here 
represented by an elegant portrait of George Montague, 6th 
Earl of Sandwich, which has much very good painting in it, 
and Arthur Pond (c. 1705-1758), to whom a picture, “Lady 
Visiting the Artist’s Studio,” is tentatively ascribed. Who- 
ever is responsible for this genre-like portrait group the paint- 
ing of the Lady’s blue silk dress shows that he knew his job. 
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Another “ neglected ” artist is Sawry Gilpin (1733-1807). 
His ‘‘ Gulliver Addressing the Houyhnhms, supposing 
them to be Conjurers,” is a delicious piece of humour in 
which the horses have the human expression of Landseer’s 
animals without that artist’s pathological sentimentality. 
There are some truly admirable landscapes by J. C. Ibbet- 
son (1759-1817), George Barrett the Elder (1728-1784) 
classical and romantic respectively, and William Marlow 
1740-1813), who justifies the comment made by Mr. 
E. K. Waterhouse in the Preface, that “ The distressing 
fact about so many of the minor British painters is the 
inequality of their achievement”; Marlow’s “ Giardino 
del Lago—Borghese Gardens” is, compared with his two 
other landscapes here, so fussy and ill-considered that 
one would hardly attribute them to the same hand. There 
are many other works on which one would like to comment, 
such as Downmen’s charming full length watercolour of 
that famous beauty, “‘ Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire ” 
and many miniatures by far from negligible miniaturists 
such as Henry Burch (op. 1787-1834), S. Andrews (op. 
1796-1807) and Thomas Richmond (1771-1837). The 
exhibition, which closes the end of this month, should 
certainly be visited by all who care about British Art. 
They should, in my opinion, not overlook two paintings that 
have, I believe, found no advocates, namely the gipsy scene, 
** The Thief,” by Thomas Barker of Bath, and “ A Fallow 
Deer,” by James Ward, two painters who can hardly per- 
haps be called “‘ neglected.” At all events, these two paint- 
ings seem to me the only ones which approach our present- 
day standards of criticism. They are both first and fore- 
most paintings, that is to say, that their principal interest 
is in the quality of their design and handling, which in 
both cases is remarkable. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY CATHLEEN MANN AT 
MESSRS. ARTHUR TOOTH’S GALLERIES. 

One is glad to find this artist disdaining the publicity 
value of her social position and exhibiting under her 
“unhandled” maiden name. Cathleen Mann’s painting 
needs no irrelevant commendation. She has both origin- 
ality of colour vision and soundness of technique. Her 
paintings belong to that category of art which is impossible 
to describe in words because it depends so entirely on the 
way in which it is done, on the nuances of colour. One can 
only say that as a rule her method consists in gathering 
her design by sharp accents of positive colour on a wider 
field of neutrals, or in setting off various positive colours 
against each other. In the portrait called ““ The Green 
Jersey” we see a young lady in a greenish yellow or 
yellowish green jersey with a red belt and a grey and black 
Tartan skirt against an entertaining background of black, 
blue and violet ; in the portrait of ‘“‘ Lady Pamela Smith,” 
the sitter wears a yellow and black and white zig-zag 
jumper with a touch of red to match her lips ; “‘ Marita ” 
has a scarlet and black contrast as her “leit motif”; 
‘* Vicomtesse de Janzé ” wears red lips as a contrast to her 
green dress and the mauve and pale blue background. 
There is not much to be gathered from such a description, 
but it shows at least that the artist has given her portraits 
a decorative value which, taken in conjunction with the 
likeness value, makes them delightful. In the very free 
handling of her landscapes, Miss Mann shows admirable 
taste in design and colour; “Hyde Park” and “‘Dusk, Aix-en 
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Province” are to be singled out as particularly attractive. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART AT THE WHITECHAPEL 
ART GALLERY. 

This is a somewhat disconcerting show of pictures 
which does not seem strictly confined to French Art, and 
mixes old and new in a manner that might puzzle even 
experts. Here a Couture may be found sandwiched be- 
tween a Grigory Gluckmann and a Picart le Doux, a 
Vlaminck between a Menard and a Henri Martin, a Cornelius 
Janssen ! between a David and a Corot. There are a great 
number of paintings of—to me at all events—very question- 
able merit and the catalogue is not very helpful. Who, 
for example, is ‘ Millet (the younger)” ? For such 
reasons it seems to me that the value of the exhibition to 
the East-Ender is greatly impaired. Economic stringency 
may make the return to the former “ pre-war ” explanatory 
catalogues impossible, but would it not be possible to 
charge a penny or twopence entrance fee, and to supplant 
the catalogue by fuller typewritten information under 
each picture. For those of the Apollo readers who care to 
give this institution its much needed support I may men- 
tion that a visit would amply repay them, if only to see the 
splendid collection of “‘ Black and White” in the upper 
gallery, which includes drawings, lithographs, etc., by 
Natoire, Boucher, Ingres, Delacroix, Millet, Gavarni, 
Daumier, Guys, Manet, Degas, Pissarro, Steinlen, Gauguin, 
Louis Le Grand, Cézanne, Renoir, Picasso, Marchand, etc. 


The Cotswold Gallery’s “‘ Tenth Annual Summer 
Exhibition ” this time includes also oil paintings and should 
be viewed in connection with the “ neglected masters ”’ at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Not that the English 
masters at the Cotswold Gallery are all exactly “‘ neglected,” 
but John Varley, John Glover and Samuel Palmer, at all 
events, are hardly known as oil painters, whilst J. Scarlett 
Davis, G. A. Williams and Daniel Turner are certainly 
forgotten. G. A. Williams’ “ Skirts of a Common ” of 
1846 is perhaps the most attractive of the oil paintings. 
though Samuel Palmer’s ‘On Chaldon Down” has its 
interest in relation to this artist’s other work. It is as 
quiet and restrained as the watercolour, “‘ The Guardian 
of the Shores: Twilight after Rain” is turbulent, and 
the “ Sir Guyon and the Palmer” sparkling and iridescent. 
These again should be compared with the exquisite 
“Grey Castle” and the “ Whistlerian ” “ Fishing Boats 
Ashore” of Turner’s, and these two Turners again with a 
very early one, “On the Coast near Tenby,” painted by 
him at least 40 years earlier. Altogether this exhibition 
is stimulating, causing one to ponder various aspects of art. 
One finds oneself admiring Edward Dayes’ mono- 
chrome “‘ Malmesbury Cross,” and Robert Brandard’s 
watercolour, “A Sunny Day” and William Turner of 
Oxford’s “‘ View from Wynd Cliff,” and George Barret’s 
“* Stoke Poges Churchyard,” each in its different way and 
in spite of Turner’s formidable competition, and one is led 
to speculate on the beneficial influence of the restraint put 
upon the older masters by reason of the technically restricted 
palette. There is no finality to Beauty, which has as 
many aspects as truth, and even where the beauty is marred 
by inconsistency, as in Palmer’s “‘ Twilight after Rain,” 
the very failure seems somehow to convey more clearly 
what the artist felt and so to explain why he failed. 


At the Foyle Art Gallery there is an exhibition of 
Landscapes, Flowers and Watercolour Drawings by 
Mr. Moppett-Perkins. They are done in an impressionistic 
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manner which relies more on the fusing of masses of toned 
colour than on precise drawing. The artist is in fact most 
successful in subjects which do not call for any precise 
statement of form such as the Wilson Steerish “ Early 
Autumn ” or “ Zinnias ” and amongst the watercolours, 
such passing notes as “‘ Children on the Beach—Harwich ” 
and the grey and gold “Isle of Wight, from Hayling 
Island.” 


At the Zwemmer Gallery there is an exhibition of 
Watercolours and Drawings by Miss Nina Hamnett. They 
are, for the most part, slight “‘ things seen” done with 
slight, but not unmeaning, lines and including har- 
moniously observed studies of animals. All Miss Ham- 
nett’s work is intelligent, though her o7/s are hardly worthy 
of the promise contained in the drawings, and fulfilled, 
I believe, in her just published autobiographical “‘ Laughing 
Torso,” to which several of the illustrations appear in this 
exhibition. I say “‘ I believe ” because I have so far only 
read a few very entertaining pages of it. 


At Messrs. Dunthornes’ Rembrandt Gallery there is a 
Symposium of English Watercolour Painting. Old and 
New. It covers practically the whole of its period from 
Dominique Serres (1722-1793) to Claude Muncaster,(born, 
I believe, almost two hundred years later). It takes in 
its stride the incredibly consistent success of Rowlandson, 
whose hand it seems never made a mistake, William Marlow, 
Thomas Hearne, John Varley, Peter De Wint, Samuel 
Palmer, E. M. Wimperis ; then, with a break, R. Thorne 
Waite, Douglas Fox Pitt, H. Bellingham Smith, David 
Muirhead and so to our own days with Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
James McBey, Russell Flint, Martin Hardie, Edmund 
Blamfield and others. Some of the best things here are 
by Mr. Martin Hardie, notably the “Seine from 
Rolleboise ” ; other good things aie Percy Lancaster’s 
nicely “ digested ” “‘ Autumn in the Fells”; Mr. M. G. 
Arbuthnot’s “ Castelleras, Thorenc,”’ without any 
drawn lines, and the late Douglas Fox Pitt’s “ Lud- 
low,” which, on the contrary, depends at least as much as 
its very emphatic line work as on its colour. A surprise 
is the unknown Edmund Mark’s (1825-1887) delightful 
“Herne Bay, 1872.” He was manifestly an amateur, as 
his other drawings do not come up to this sketch. And 
there is a fine Samuel Palmer: “‘ The Bay of Baiae ”—not 
a Surprise, since one expects it to be full of interest. 


At the Wertheim Gallery, Mr. Alec Walker, well 
known as a designer for Textiles, shows that his natural 
look-out is for “ pattern,” since his Cornish landscapes are 
conceived in this sense. ‘‘ Nancledra,” ‘‘ Penberth ” and 
especially “‘ Madron” show his talent at its agreeable 
best. Miss Mary Buchanan, who also exhibits here, 
likewise paints or rather draws landscapes distinguished 
by vigorous outline, restricted colour and a good sense of 
design. The upward streaming of the trees in “ Pixie 
Wood ” and the handling of the pattern of the gondolas 
and posts in ‘“‘ Gondolas” show both her skill and 
originality at their best. 


Mr. Evelyn Pixley’s Decorative Panels, Gouache paintings 
on silk, exhibited at the Greatorex Galleries are based 
on the Chinese manner and are charming both in colour 
and design. One’s only regret is that they are more perish- 
able as paintings than they would be as embroideries, for 
which they are eminently fitted. 


At the Ward Gallery Miss Anne Strauss shows sculpture, 
Miss Gwen Herbert drawings. Both ladies are distinctly 
modern, but the drawings are far from being as sound as 
the sculpture. Miss Strauss’s portrait heads are very 
good and in the “ Caracal,” carved in beautifully grained 
and finished plane-wood, form and material combine in a 
most happy manner. Her lively bronze group “‘Revellers” 
is also worth while, but in many of her other sculptures 
she seems to have sacrificed her natural gifts to the 
“* modern ” formula. 


It sounds trite to say that Mr. Douglas Davidson, who 
shows his recent Paintings at the London Artists’ Associa- 
tion’s Room in Cooling Galleries, is obviously a painter, 
but it means that the artist is more attracted by colour 
than by tone and form. So, for example, much of what 
one might call the geometric interest of architecture is 
treated by him with a lack of conviction as in “ Suburban 
Street ” or ‘‘ Clarence Gate”; on the other hand, the 
beauty of colour so “ intoxicates ” him that he sacrifices 
the accuracy of tone and colour values to it as in the 
brilliant “‘ Patchwork Quilt,” where the patchwork pattern 
suggests the translucency of stained glass. Where these 
two sides of art are kept in mutual relation the result is 
very pleasing. That is pre-eminently the case with “‘Scottish 
Farm,” ‘““Tulips,” ‘“Peninors Head” and “The Black Hat.” 


The Annual Exhibition of the United Society of Artists 
at the R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street and the Society of 
Women Artists’ Exhibition in the R.I. Galleries in Picca- 
dilly are much too extensive to be reviewed here in detail ; 
their combined exhibits number more than one thousand 
one hundred works, and much of it, I fear, is of more 
interest to the individual artist than to the general public. 
In both cases, however, the crafts, including sculpture and 
pottery, show a greater proportion of merit than the 
paintings ; nor can there be any doubt that there is more 
general merit to be found in Piccadilly than there is in 
Suffolk Street. 


Messrs. Keeble, Limited, the well-known and “ ancient ” 
firm of decorators—founded in 1668—have opened an 
interesting exhibition of ‘“‘ Modern Designs for Mural 
Decorations ”’ at their “Carlisle House,” which, incidentally, 
was originally built at about the same time and which they 
have by skilful restoration saved from the hands of the 
housebreaker. 

Messrs. Keeble’s, or more precisely, Mr. Ronald 
Fleming’s idea is to induce the artist to work hand in hand 
with the decorator and vice versa. In other words, the 
decorator wishes to be in the position to call upon modern 
artists when he is employed to furnish and decorate a 
house, or on the other hand he will carry out the complete 
schemes designed by artists. I am frankly a little sceptical 
as regards the advisability of employing a modern artist 
to furnish designs for ‘‘ period” rooms and antique 
furniture, which he at least ought to regard as an insult to 
his intelligence. I willingly admit, however, that artists 
such as Mr. Rex Whistler are capable of producing pastiches 
so admirable that my scepticism would seem but ill justified. 
On the other hand, Mr. Fleming’s “‘ modern ” room, intro- 
ducing the latest ideas, not only in decorative design, but 
also in heating and lighting arrangements, is so successful 
that it demonstrates clearly the disadvantage of “‘ period ” 
decoration. In a “Stuart” room, for example, the 
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designer is faced with the dilemma of either committing 
anachronisms by modern heating and lighting arrangements 
or by condemning his patron to a life of log fires and 
dripping candles, not to mention the total absence of 
“b.r., h. & c.” and other conveniences. Having regard 
to the fact that the supply of “‘ antiques ” of every descrip- 
tion is necessarily dwindling from year to year, the fostering 
of modern ideas is not only better sense, it is also better 
business. 

Messrs. Keeble’s Exhibition includes no less than 
thirty designers, some already well known and others 
with distinct promise. I quote from their number the 
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LADY CHARLES CAVENDISH 
By F. von Reppert-Bismarck 
By permission of Messrs. M. Knoedler © Co., London 


following, to show the variety that is possible even within 
the term ‘“ modern”: William Nicholson, George 
Sheringham, Duncan Grant, McKnight Kauffer, Edward 
Wadsworth, Eric Ravilions, John Banting, Mary Adshead 
and Rex Whistler. 


We have much pleasure in drawing our readers’ 
attention to the prospectus issued by the University of 
London in connection with the opening of the ‘‘ Courtauld 
Institute of Art” which, “ pending the completion of the 
Institute buildings on the University site in Bloomsbury, 
will be conducted from 20, Portman Square.” Here will 
be housed the library of books and the Conway Library 
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‘f reproductions. The Institute, which owes its founda- 
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tion to the generosity of Mr. Samuel Courtauld, has two 
main purposes, namely: ‘ To provide instruction for 
those who derive a knowledge of the history of art as a 
means of education or as a basis for appreciation”; and 
“To promote research in the subject and to train and 
assist students undertkaing such work.” The Director 
of the Institute is Mr. W. G. Constable, M.A., F.S.A., 
Professor of the History of Art in the University. The 
October term commences on October 6th. 


On June 23rd Messrs. Knoedlers are opening an 
Exhibition of paintings by Jack von Reppert-Bismarck. 
“* Jack ” is a young lady who paints, it appears, in a manner 
that has affinities with Marie Laurencin, but is more 
vigorous and less abstract. She has been painting the 
children of Lady Diana Duff-Cooper here and has come 
to us with continental recommendation and after a success 
in America. 


SIR ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 


In Sir Alfred Gilbert the English School of Sculpture 
possesses an artist unique in its annals. Alfred Stevens 
is its great plastic, Alfred Gilbert its great decorative 
master. In the former the English School makes its 
nearest approach to Michelangelo,in the latter to Benvenuto 
Cellini and John of Bologna. Gilbert’s work, obsessed 
as the artist has always been with Italian of the High 
Renaissance, is more Italian than English. None of his 
English contemporaries has so striven for the mastery of 
workmanship, most of them have engaged in naturalistic 
representation more or less modified by Classicism. 
Gilbert’s ambition has been to pile ornament on ornament, 
with the result that almost all his work is ornate. To look 
round the Gallery of the Fine Art Society,where his well- 
known statuettes are on exhibition, is to discern a fine 
technician rather than a great sculptor. His “‘ Comedy 
and Tragedy,” “‘ Perseus Arming,” “ Icarus” and “ St. 
George” are splendid specimens of the metal-worker’s 
craft, supreme in their own excellence. A more plastic 
quality is revealed in the “Faith,” “Hope” and “Charity,” 
in which the lack of decoration enhances the modelled 
design. It has to be confessed that the Queen Alexandra 
Memorial unveiled by the King is more decorative than 
plastic. It is a fine ornamental monument well carried 
out in the Burton Bronze Foundry at Thames Ditton ; it 
is a great architectural, though somewhat depressed, design, 
in which its author has predated the style of his usual 
custom and gone back earlier ; back in fact to the style of 
the early Quattrocento. The design is effective, indeed 
impressive, but in detail the work suffers from the absence 
of bold modelling. The plastic is so mobile as to appear 
fluid rather than modelled, for which the abounding 
draperies are largely responsible. The main figure is 
lacking in construction, for looking behind the front scene— 
for that is the impression conveyed—the spreading figure 
is drapery without body. The heaviness of the design is 
accentuated by the small finial figures, one with an obtrusive 
cross, which are trivial and unworthy of the ensemble. 
There is one delicious note in the design, and that is the 
water-play. It is very unobtrusive, but very beautiful ; 
a line of water-spurts conveying the impression of crystal 
spheres. Gilbert proved in the Eros fountain, that in 
designing a fountain, the first thought and motive should 
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be the water display. The Queen Alexandra Memorial is 
not ostensibly a fountain, but this touch has given it a 
virtue which it cannot afford to dispense with. The 
Memorial is a splendid addition to the sculpture of London ; 
well and suitably placed, and it is interesting to note that 
it takes its place with the newly-installed statue of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the courtyard of Burlington House by 
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their rooms near Pall Mall, is an admirable likeness of the 
late fencing master. In the medal which Mr. Joubert 
designed at the same time, and which is presented in the 
annual competition at the Club, nothing could be more 
correct than the truth and energy of the movement ; while 
the reverse of the medal is a nude female figure, treated 
with great simplicity and charm. 
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THE MEMORIAL TO QUEEN ALEXANDRA 





By Sir Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 


Photo: Topical Press 


Alfred Drury. These are two worthy memorials, not only 
of their subjects, but of their makers, two veteran sculptors 
of the Victorian School who have carried their laurels 
proudly into that of the present day. K.P. 


SCULPTURE BY FELIX JOUBERT IN PARIS SALON. 

Last year the sculptor, Felix Joubert, was exhibiting 
his admirable statuette of the Maitre d’Armes of the 
London Fencing Club, M. Mimiague, whose loss we still 
deplore. This full-length figure, a copy of which is 
treasured at the London Fencing Club in St. James, at 


In this year’s Salon Mr. Felix Joubert finds an entirely 
different, but no less personal, expression of his plastic 
art. This is an equestrian figure of a Prince of the great 
Italian House of the Della Scala, which held sway in 
Verona in the XIIIth century. Inspired, without doubt, 
by the famous mounted figure of Can Grande, still to be 
seen above his tomb in Verona, this creation of Joubert 
has a character of its own, expressing the sculptor’s in- 
dividual feeling. The great war-horse, draped as for 
some pageant, is reined back by the mailed rider, whose 
helmet, with its wings and dog’s head symbolic of his 
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title, hangs behind his shoulders. The pose of the rider 
is easy and natural; and the armour is treated with the 
knowledge of an expert; for Felix Joubert—whose fine 
collection of armour has been generously presented by 
him to the City of Nice—is recognized as one of the best 
experts in armour now living. 

I may mention, in conclusion, a fact which gives an 
added interest to this work, that this Della Scala group, 
which has been accorded a central place among the sculpture 
in this year’s Salon, was carved by Joubert in his French 
home at Antibes, direct in the local stone of Avignon 
Pierre d’Avignon); only a small “ maquette” was 
needed by him to guide his trained hand in cutting out the 
form of the horse and of his armed rider. 

SELWYN BRINTON. 
SCULPTURE AT THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

Chere are some pleasant pieces of sculpture at the show 
which includes the exhibition at one time known as the 
Goupil Salon, now being held at 11, Berkeley Square. 
Most of it is carved—a welcome sign—and some of it is 
by women. Edna Manley’s “ Youth” is a statuette of a 
nude girl in lignum vite, a very recalcitrant wood, with, 
however, a number of virtues. This piece has not been 
oiled or polished in any way, the original colour and 
texture have therefore been completely retained. It is 
very hard and its cutting has to be of a simplified character. 
‘“ A Young Girl” in mahogany by the same artist exhibits 
a more reasonable resistance to the chisel and presents a 
suaver surface quality which the growing accomplishment 
of the artist’s technique now renders possible. Dora 
Clarke offers both carved and modelled work, the former 
in teak, “‘ East African Woman,” and the “ Princess 
Benya of Uganda” in Japanese wood. It is interesting 


that these two women sculptors have chosen these foreign 
woods on which to exercise their glyptic-form studies, and 
for subject-models from exotic sources, Edna Manley 


finding her inspiration in Jamaica. ‘ A Girl in the Sun” 
is also by Dora Clarke, and is carved in alabaster, while 
her ‘‘ Masai Warrior,” as exhibited, is in gilded plaster, 
but is designed for casting in brass, for polishing. As to 
this latter the plastic influences of advanced work in 
London are less attractively presented, than the simpler 
and truer principles evinced in the carved piece. A fine 
block of alabaster has been used by Trevor Tennant for 
his large ‘‘ Head,” and a smaller “‘ Torso ” by him is cut 
from a piece of yew. A flattened round ‘“ Madonna,” 
carved in Caen stone by Julian Allan and covered with 
gold-leaf, makes a striking object-of-art, and Rupert 
Lee’s charming statuette of a partly draped girl, called 
“Nicky,” is an interesting plastic effort in a medium 
mostly consisting of concrete, with some colouring matter, 
the result somewhat resembling terra-cotta as modelled 
direct. Another work in that delightful material, Caen 
stone, is the ‘“‘ Madonna and Child” of H. M. George. 
Alan Durst’s four carved pieces form the most important 
contribution to the Salon. The largest is the “ Sleeping 
Woman ” in Roman stone, polished, an imposing recum- 
bent statuette with acutely achieved planes forming sharp 
contours. The study of pig-tailed monkeys “‘ Mother and 
Child,” in Hoptonwood stone is as near as the artist 
allows himself to go in naturalism; his ‘“ Mask” in 
Hollington stone is a little triumph of technique over 
material, both as to texture and colour, while his ‘‘ White 
Knight,” the head of a horse, in marble, is a superb 
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realization of form. It is intriguing to observe in the 
carved model in stone of “‘ The Piper,” for the great panel 
on Broadcasting House, not only Eric Gill’s splendid 
insistence on the true glyptic principle of carving for 
carving, but the delicate skill with which he applies a little 
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By Felix Foubert 
In the Paris Salon, 1932 


colour to stone ; a secret which apparently he retains as 
his own. Such a sketch as this has great intrinsic aesthetic 
value, as well as the value of its particular relation to the 
extended work with which it is concerned. Such an 
exhibition of sculpture as this, which Mrs. Marchant has 
joined with Messrs. Wallis in providing, is a welcome 
indication of the increased interest now being taken in 
London in carving in various materials. 

K.P. 


PORTRAIT OF MISS MACLEAN 

By the courtesy of Signor Giuseppe Amisani, we are 
permitted to reproduce his portrait of Miss Maclean 
which was painted during his last visit here (see page 19). 
Signor Amisani is the well-known Milan artist whose 
fine portrait of Dr. Modighiani in the Royal Academy last 
year attracted unusual attention. 

Signor Amisani is at present on a visit to London, and 
is busy on other portrait comissions. 

















A MARBLE RELIEF OF THE MADONNA AND CHILD 
SURROUNDED BY ANGELS 


By Donatello 








AN UNKNOWN MARBLE RELIEF 
BY DONATELLO 


By RAIMOND VAN MARLE 


F it be my rare privilege to present to the 

public this not yet generally known work of 

Donatello, I can by no means claim to be 

the first to recognize it as such. For, as 
the fortunate owner, Professor Otto Lanz, 
Amsterdam, has told me, Dr. A. Pit, formerly 
director of the Netherlandish Museum in Am- 
sterdam, several years ago judged this piece to 
be a certain production of Donatello’s chisel and 
since then different other authorities, among 
them the late Mr. Charles Loeser, Professor 
Planiscig and Professor Goldschmidt, have all 
expressed the same opinions. However, I 
might add that the above-mentioned critics 
have given other and more evident proof of 
their perspicacity than the statement regarding 
the authorship of this relief which is so obviously 
and thoroughly Donatello that I really fail to see 
what other name could ever be suggested. 

According to a reliable tradition this marble 
once existed in the villa of the Counts Martelli, 
who had in their possession other and well- 
known works by this genius. 

The sketchy technique in which the master 
has executed this piece might lead one to 
believe that he had the intention of giving it 
still a finishing touch. This, however, is by 
no means certain because if we look at some of 
his other reliefs we observe that they have the 
same unfinished appearance. Here I refer 
chiefly to his bronzes, such as the Flagellation 
and the Crucifixion in the Museum of Berlin 
and nearly all the figures on the doors of the 
““ Sagrestia Vecchia” of the Church of S. 
Lorenzo. It is really with the figures of these 
doors that this relief of the Virgin with the 
Child, surrounded by angels, shows, stylistically 
speaking, most connection. We notice on the 
part of the artist a striking attempt to create 
an extreme ease of pose. The Madonna leans 
both her elbows on the capitals of the pilasters, 
her legs are crossed and of one of her feet only 
the toe touches the ground. This peculiarity 
which Donatello seems to have employed as an 
artistic experiment to avoid any form of rigidity, 
appears in a very similar manner in the second 
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door of S. Lorenzo, where one of the two 
Evangelists (?) who stand writing, leans his 
arms on the lectern and crosses his legs in this 
attitude of comfortable abandon which charac- 
terizes also the figure of the Madonna. It is, 
moreover, in the figures of the doors that we 
find the greatest analogy in the treatment of 
the drapery. 

All these observations lead us to place this 
marble relief very near the doors of S. Lorenzo, 
but there are, as well, points of comparison with 
other works of the same period—round about 
1435-1440—and most of all with the angels of 
the famous Cantoria in Sta. Maria del Fiore. 
Although their aspect has considerably altered, 
it is obvious that the inspiration is the same, 
nor has the artist’s conception of what little 
angels should do and should look like changed. 
Among the angelic figures of the Cantoria as 
well as on the relief belonging to Professor Lanz 
we meet with the same smile, the same blowing 
of the double flute, a very similar cymbalist and 
beater of the tambourine. In everything, atti- 
tudes, proportions, heads, limbs, we find analo- 
gies, especially if we bear in mind that the 
Cantoria is a highly finished production, where- 
as the relief of the Madonna is but a sketch. 

Certain similarities can also be discovered 
with still earlier works as, for example, the 
Angel of the Sacrament Tabernacle in St. 
Peter’s, Rome (1432-33) and the Annunciation 
of Sta. Croce, in which the right hand of the 
Virgin is identical in form and position. Also 
the graceful proportions of the Madonna con- 
firm the general impression that we are dealing 
with a work which belongs to the earlier part 
of his career, but on the other hand the absence 
of Gothic element which can still be detected 
in his earliest achievements, provides us with 
proof that this relief was not executed at his 
most youthful period. The tendency to place 
the figure in a niche, as we find it here, is 
frequently met with in his early works and 
disappears completely later on. 

I think then, taking all these things into 
consideration, we should place this marble in 
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the later part of Donatello’s first artistic phase, 
that is to say, around the year 1435. 

The technique might lead us to believe that 
the master intended it to be a model for a bronze. 
As a matter of fact, it has been cast in bronze, but 
neither by Donatello himself nor in his studio ; 


details. Obviously Donatello’s severe grandeur 
was too much for him. 

Professor Lanz in his long career of collector 
was fortunate in acquiring also Bertoldo’s clay 
model for the bronze cast, and this now hangs 
alongside Donatello’s marble relief and really 





REPLICA OF DONATELLO’S RELIEF BY BERTOLDO 


in all probability the bronze is by Bertoldo. He 
has reduced the subject to a plaquette, of which 
the only copy known to me is found in the 
Louvre.* Bertoldo has rehandled Donatello’s 
model in a manneristic spirit; he has entirely 
taken away the majesty and strength, beautified 
the forms and finished off certain decorative 
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nothing could be a harder test for Bertoldo’s 
pretty interpretation of the master’s magnificent 
creation. 


1,Gazette des Beaux Arts, XIV, 1876, p. 515. EF. Molimer, 
Les Plaquettes, I, Paris, 1886, No. 67: school of Donatello. 


A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, VI, 1908, fig. 345: Bertoldo, 


W. von Bode, Bertoldo u Lorenzo dei Medici, Freiburg i. B.. 
1925, p. 67: Bertoldo. 
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A NOTE ON T‘ANG POTTERY* 
By W. A. THORPE 





Fig. 1—POT. White Earthenware with golden-brown glaze. 
T‘ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.). H. gin. 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Dept. of Circulation). 


N exotic art never quite gets a fair 

chance. Opinions of it are formed in 

the heat of discovery, and are so little 

i affected by later information that they 
become inveterate. When Chinese ceramics 
first became familiar in Europe the material 
called porcelain was extremely surprising, and 
the first impulse was to discover how it was 
made. The Jesuit fathers who took up the 
enquiry started a technical fallacy which is 
not yet dead, the idea that Chinese porcelain 
is a bit of “ oriental’ magic which European 
chemistry may gradually explain. When this 
investigation had run its course there followed 
The Pots here published have been acquired during the past 
few years by the Victoria and Albert Museum for loan to 
provincial museums and schools of art. They are part of a 
collection which has been specially formed by the Department of 


Circulation to illustrate the earlier history of the pottery of the 
Chinese. 


the antiquarian fallacy. This consisted in 
collecting as much porcelain as possible, es- 
pecially dated pieces, and sorting it into a 
historical sequence. The body-and-glaze mania 
and the mark-mania have both done inestimable 
service. They are fallacious because they be- 
come so easily abstract. They leave Chinese 
pottery stranded in Europe, uncompared with 
the other arts of China and unrelated to the 
mind and senses of the Chinese. 

A chief cause of this isolation has been the 
barrier of the Chinese language, but in this 
respect ceramic art is better off than poetry or 
painting. T‘ang poetry has a distinct imagery 
which depends on the flora of a landscape and 
on the affections which attach to it. The 
Chinese landscape painters were specialists in 
weather, but there was more in their work 
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than the collision of a painter’s eye with a 
changing world; there was the nature-philo- 
sophy of a race. T‘ang pottery has the same 
subtlety of perception, but lacking a content 
in human experience it is free, for better or 
worse, from the corollary of pathos. It is in 
consequence less obviously “ Chinese.” There 





Fig. 2—POT. 
glaze. T*ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.). H. 43 in. 


White Earthenware covered with a creamy white 


Victoria and Albert Museum. (Dept. of Circulation). 


is no embodiment of ideas, no flavour of senti- 
ment or belief, no demand therefore that 
should crane our sympathy. We are outside 
the emotions of peculiar people, with their 
roots in an alien geology, their occasions in a 
different society, their hints of myths and ar- 
chives which we do not understand. We have 
got rid of the passion which makes an art 
exotic for us, and are left with a technique and 
a species of sensibility. In pottery the taste 
of a race is expressed in a language of form which 
is intelligible to everyone. 

T‘ang pottery, though in this sense elemen- 
tary, is nO more primitive than is the brushwork 
calligraphy of the Chinese language. It be- 
longed to the same society, and it had to satisfy 
eyes and fingers expert in appreciation. The 
specimens recovered from T‘ang tombs are 
not on the whole a fair index of its attainment, 
and we may be justified in adding something to 
its reputation from the esteem of native tradi- 
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tion. Several¥species certainly were equal in 
quality to the wares now called Sung. The 
first of the T‘ang Emperors, T‘ao Yii, was the 
patron of a rising and fashionable art, and he 
had a potter-in-ordinary at Hsiu-p’ing, whose 
wares were ordered specially for the Palace at 
Ch‘ang-an. Another Hsiu-p‘ing potter received 
the same privilege. This early patronage was 
probably the chief cause of the amazing trans- 
formation of Han into T‘ang. It carried 
pottery out of the common uses of the people, 
in which it had its origin, into the critical esteem 
of a literate aristocracy, and it started the potters 
on a course of patient experiment which ended 
twelve centuries later in the ——— of 
porcelain. Pottery with some of the qualities 
of fine art begins under the T‘ang Emperors. 
Li T‘ai Po and other poets of the time who 
appreciated wine and tea have many allusions 
to porcelain cups ; and it is clear that at T’ang 
symposia the cup was not a mere receptacle, 
but selected and admired for its merits. Utensils 
are not “curled discs of thinnest ice” and 
“ lotus leaves floating on a stream.” There was 
even a higher criticism of pots. Tu Mu, who 
died in 852, wrote a poem about a famous T‘ang 
ware made at Ta-yi (in Ssuch‘uan) which must 
have had a thin-thrown body and a fine white 
glaze. He does not speak of form, but of body, 
resonance and colour : Ta-yi is light and strong, 
it rings like jade, and it surpasses hoar-frost and 
snow. But the most convincing evidence of 
T‘ang connoisseurship comes from the Ch‘a 
Ching, a famous treatise on tea written during 
the ninth century and attributed to a certain Lu 
Yii. The writer refers to two types of bowl, 
which seem to have been the most popular in 
his day, and compares their merits in a highly 
partial spirit; as a Chelsea fan will admit 
reluctantly some merit in Bow. The contend- 
ing factories were at Yiieh-chou (now Shao- 
hsing Fu in Chekiang) and Hsing-chou (now 
Shun-té Fu). ‘“ Yiieh-chou bowls,” says the 
writer, with a dogmatism not unknown among 
collectors, “‘ are the best. Some people place 
Hsing-chou bowls above those of Yiieh-chou, 
but in my opinion they are mistaken.” He 
then goes on to appraise the types in a critical 
jargon reminiscent of Tu Mu, but more 
pedantic: “‘ Hsing-chou porcelain is like silver, 
Yiieh-chou is like jade ; the first point in which 
Hsing-chou is inferior to Yiieh-chou. Hsing- 
chou is like snow, Yiieh-chou is like ice; the 
second point of inferiority. Hsing-chou makes 
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the tea look red, while Yiieh-chou gives a green- 
ish tinge to the tea; the third point of inferi- 
ority.” This very clear description makes it 
easy to visualize the two types, but it suggests a 
higher technical accomplishment than any of 
the wares hitherto attributed to the T‘ang period. 
Hsing-chou was a white-glazed ware, fairly 
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synopsis of pottery history, and lamented that 
the wonderful Yiieh-chou no longer existed. 
The same thing was true of its rival Hsing-chou, 
of the Ta-yi wares, which gave the younger Tu 
an itch for possession, and of a ware, perhaps 
the loveliest of them all, “blue as the sky after 
rain” and called Ch‘ai ware after the imperial 





Fig. 3—(a.) BOTTLE. White Earthenware with a clean pale straw glaze. 


(6.) BOWL. White Earthenware with fluting carved under a creamy white glaze. 


H. 4% in. 


T‘ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.). H. 9 in. 


T‘ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.). 


(c.) BOTTLE. Buff Earthenware with a thick brown-black glaze over horizontal flutings hand-made on the wheel 


Ku-lu-hsien type ; about 11th century. H. 10} in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


close to the Ting types and to the white-glazed 
pot in Fig. 2. The obvious explanation for 
Yiieh-chou is an early celadon ; but the mention 
of ice suggests a paler, more diaphanous green, 
like that of a Swiss mountain torrent. ‘“‘ Jade” 
suggests a similar colour, since at this date it 
probably means the vivid pale jadeite, not the 
spinach-green nephrites. Among pots classed 
as T‘ang there is no glaze which answers this 
description. For such a delicate transparency 
we may look for a glaze similar to the Sung 
glazes known as ying-ch‘ing, but green instead 
of blue in tint. 

Centuries after the Tea Classic the Emperor 
connoisseur Ch‘ien Lung wrote a poetical 


(Dept. of Circulation). 


family of Shih Tsung (954-959). | However 
these types may in future be identified, the 
descriptions we have of them argue a sensitive 
esthesis of colour and a technique well able 
to satisfy it. Ceramically T‘ang and Sung are 
one epoch, with the single difference that the 
Sung potters were practised in what the T‘ang 
potters and their “‘ esthete’’ customers had 
created. 

The literate classes of T‘ang times and the 
Court in which they gathered were the most 
brilliant society that China has known. Itwasone 
of the brief and rare epochs in history when a 
nation finds itself suddenly “in form” and seems 
to reach the best of which its species is capable. 
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T‘ang China, and particularly the reign of 
Ming Huang, has had for later generations a 
splendour like that of Voltaire’s Siécle or the 
Thucydidean Athens. It had made a favoured 
selection from its traditions. Its frontiers had 
been opened to foreign influences. Within the 
Empire there was organized a new system of 
government in which ability and intelligence 
became the qualifications for imperial service. 
While this new world was in the making there 
appears in Chinese art a conscious joy in the art 
of living, a sudden awareness of civilization as a 
precious thing, a gradual triumph in the per- 
fection of it, which isolate the T‘ang dynasty 
from the tradition of classic China and from the 
expert civilization of the Sung. The Buddhist 
religion, now grown into favour, was absorbing 
the religious feeling which had made an earlier 
China the slave of its superstitions. It sub- 
stituted an ascetic monkhood for an awed 
populace, and it left the Chinese free for that 
expansion of the human spirit which is only 
possible in a pagan society. China was at 
home in the world. When the literates grew 
weary of official routine they could escape with 
a new confidence into the mountains, and pass 
their rustication in an agreeable awe. The 
creatures of their imagination were no longer 
the gods (shén) and demons (kuet) which 
animated all things, but men like themselves 
who had gone away into immortality*. The 
senses of the Chinese were sharpened by this 
increase of humanism. The instinct for detail 
which had kept their annals and ordered their 
ritual became, when it passed out of doors, a 
scholarship of the eye and a fastidious enjoy- 
ment of the feelings which it offered them. 
The imagery of T‘ang poetry, the moods and 
tenses of T‘ang landscape-painting were the 
result of this quickening of observation and 
feeling. T‘ang pottery is the same impulse, 
diverted from a moment of climate, a spiritual 
situation between man and the universe, into 
mute form and mere colour. 

The achievement of the T‘ang potters may 
be resolved into three qualities of their art, 
fidelity, subtlety and movement. The potters 
were faithful to their technique, in that they let 
the wheel have its way. The first thing they 
learnt was to forget the cast rigidity of bronze 
form and their inherited reverence for canonical 


[he Chinese character commonly translated ‘‘ Immortal” 

n) isa pictogram composed of jém ‘man’ and shan ‘ mountain.’ 

Many of these ‘ mountain-men’ begin their immortal career with 
tual life, frequently during the T‘ang period. 
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vessels. The transition from bronze form to 
ceramic form, from fixity to movement, from 
pattern to design, isa summary of two epochs. 
It was not a question of discovering only what 
the wheel and the hands could do ; by long and 
affectionate experiment the potters evolved a 
set of values which were distinctively trocho- 
plastic, and in virtue of these discoveries pottery 
became for the first time an essential art, to be 
judged by no standards but its own, but claiming 
attention by the side of writing and painting 
and poetry. The Chinese were not pre- 
eminently a sculptural race ; but as sculpture 
became the plastic art of the Buddhist religion, 
pottery became the plastic art of a courtly 
paganism. 

A Ming writer, Huang Yi-chéng, whose 





Fig. 4—BOTTLE. Buff, White Earthenware with incised 


zones under a clear glaze of pale yellow-green. T‘ang 


Dynasty (618-906 A.D.). H. 10} in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. (Dept. of Circulation). 


The One Operation—A 


work was published in 1581, has a T‘ang sense 
of revolving clay and caressing fingers which 
is lacking in the antiquarian preferences of the 
Ming collector, Hsiang, and in the official records 
of Manchu porcelain. “The round vases,” 
says Huang, “ are made at one operation and 
follow the movements of the hands, while the 


Note on T‘ang Pottery 


fication of art which is only to be found 
when the organs of appeal are comparatively 
restricted. Part of this subtlety lies in a 
simplicity of form, colour and decoration which 
leads the unobservant to think of T‘ang pots as 
“ primitives.” The technical premiss is cir- 
cularity, volume rising symmetrically from a 





Fig. 5—(a. 


b.) BOWL. Buff stoneware with foliage incised under a ying ching (shadowy blue) glaze. 


960-1279 A.D.) Diam. 7} in. 


c.) JAR. Buff stoneware, hand-made on the wheel, with horizontal flutings under a creamy white glaze. 


type ; about 11th century. H. 9} in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


wheel does more than half the man’s work ” ; 
“not,” he adds significantly, “ like the square 
and ribbed vases which depend wholly on the 
manual skill of the artizan.” ‘“‘ Square work- 
men” are mentioned under the Han, and in 
Ming times “square” vases were common. 
In T‘ang times they are characteristically rare, 
for they were not trochoplastic, and they gave 
no opportunity for an immediate creative 
expression in curve and volume. 

The attempt of the one operation to satisfy 
an exquisite taste gave T‘ang pots their second 
quality—their subtlety. The potters were in 
the position of a musician composing an air for 
ears well accustomed to follow a symphony. 
Their works in consequence possess an intensi- 


VASE. Buff coloured stoneware fired to red round the foot rim. 
white glazes and painted in dark-brown with the characters fu happiness, shou longevity and Ju rank ; four “‘strapwork”’ 
handles. Sung Dynasty (Po-shan type) ; 960-1279 A.D. H.11} in. 


Covered with dark-brown and creamy 


Sung Dynasty 


Ku-lu-hsien 


(Dept. of Circulation). 


circular base. In an art which is conditioned 
thus the opportunities lie chiefly in the control 
and variation of volume. For the T‘ang potters 
the profile of a pot was volume seen for a 
moment in two dimensions. While they were 
still experimenting with the gamut of volume 
they gave their profiles a fluency which might 
be expected of a nation of brushmen ; the sense 
of line in pots like figs. 4a and 5 reminds one 
of the drawing of Ku K‘ai Chih. Fig. 9b 
possesses a tenor volume which is emphasized 
by the broad surfaces of the decorative design. 
There is also the substance of the pot, considered 
as a mass which plays its own part in the total 
effect. Mass may seem sometimes of little 
importance, especially in closed forms like 
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bottles and vases (e.g., fig. 7) which have only 
an exterior appeal; but in the finer celadon 
or ying ch‘ing bowls (figs. 6 and 5b) the grading 
of mass with the volume is a last perfection of 
form which only fingers can discover and enjoy ; 
the body of the ware diminishes to an edge as 
the volume of the bowl is gradually and grace- 
fully deployed, or it gathers again suddenly for 


Even in the commercial porcelain of the 
eighteenth century the T‘ang orders remain 
valid, however weak and slovenly the rendering 
may be. 

T‘ang pots as we know them are sparing of 
auxiliaries; coloured glazes and brushwork 
belong on the whole to Sung. But the descrip- 
tions of Yiieh-chou and Ch‘ai wares suggest 





Fig. 6—FLOWER-VASE and BOWL. 
cised under a grey-green celadon glaze. 
960-1279 A.D. H. 9} in. and Diam. 63 in. respectively. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


an inward beetling of the rim, as in some of the 
Chiin bowls. Finally the vase forms have their 
parts—rim, neck, shoulder, body, pedestal, 
foot-rim—not disparate and pacified as in 
amphoresque proportion, but swept into con- 
gruence by the sensual logic of the “one 
operation.” 

By attention to volume the T‘ang potters 
created orders of form which have the same 
validity for ceramic art that the Greek orders 
have had for architecture. There are not very 
many of them, and they are not easy to define 
and discuss, because we have as yet no notation 
for pottery beyond the absurd anthropo- 
morphism of “neck” and “shoulder.” But 
it will be evident that the pots in figs. 3a and c, 
4, 6, 7 and even sa belong to the same order, 
though in each case it is differently refined or 
differently supported. A quite different order 
appears in figs. 9b, scand 1. Similar groupings 
may be observed in the open forms of bowls. 
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Grey stoneware with decoration in- 
Sung Dynasty (Lung Ch‘iian type) ; 


Dept. of Circulation). 


enormous advances in the taste and technique 
of colour before the Sung dynasty began ; 
there is an epoch between a rude green Han- 
inherited, or the playboy medley of “ egg-and- 
spinach,” and a “ blue of the sky after rain ” 
None of the early glazes sets up a rival to the 
formal appeal, as do some of the Chiin and 
“hares fur” glazes of Sung times. Colour is 
chosen for its convenience to form. The fuller 
and slower volumes of large vessels are matched 
by deep or sombre colour. Elusive and luminous 
colours (e.g., ying ch‘ing and some light celadons) 
do not occur most characteristically on closed 
forms ; probably they were applied first to 
thin-thrown bowls whose mass was slight 
enough for the illusion of transparent ice or 
jade—“ curled discs of ice ”’ and “‘ lotus leaves.” 

The last characteristic of T‘ang pottery, 
which I have called movement, is more funda- 
mental than this mastery of device. Goethe in 
the Conversations with Eckermann (31 January, 
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Fig. 8—TWO BOWLS. Buff stoneware with decoration painted ia black-brown on a 
creamy ‘vhite glaze. Sung Dynasty (Tz‘u Chou type); 960-1279 A.D. Diam. 7}in. and 
h. 4} in. respectively. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. (Dept. of Circulation). 





Fig. 9—(a.) BOWL. Buff stoneware covered with a black glaze flecked with rust brown 
(‘partridge pattern’). Honan ‘temmoku’ ; Sung Dynasty (960-1279 A.D.). Diam. 7) in. 


(b.) JAR. Buff stoneware with decoration executed by cutting"away_and incising through a 
thick brown-black glaze. Sung Dynasty (Tz‘y Chou type) ; 960-1279 A.D. H. 10} in. 


c.) JAR. Buff stoneware covered with a greenish yellow glaze. Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279 A.D.). H. 64 in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. (Dept. of Circulation). 
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Fig. 7—POT. Buff stoneware, hand-made on the wheel, 
with horizontal flutings uader a dark chocolate-brown 
glaze. Sung Dynasty (960-1279 A.D.). H. 8 in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. (Dept. of Circulation). 


1827) said of Chinese art that “‘ external nature 
is always as much alive as are their human 
figures.” It is interesting that a great romantic 
in the West should have felt this sympathy with 
the Chinese and seized the quality which had 
made them greater landscape painters than any 
of his English contemporaries. For the quality 
of being alive is what the Chinese for fifteen 
centuries have felt and believed of their own 
art. A painter called Hsieh Ho, who lived in 
the fifth century, on the threshold of T‘ang, 
wrote a little treatise on painting in which he 
enunciated six rules for beginners. They have 


long been famous as the Six Canons of Hsieh Ho. 
They have been endlessly recommended by 
drawing-masters. Critics have argued about 
them as they have argued about the Poetics of 
Aristotle. Five of them are special precepts 
for painters, but the first of them is one which 
might be applied more generally to Chinese art. 
It consists of four words, “‘ Spirit’s operations, 
Life’s motion ” ; and in Chinese criticism there 
is no higher praise. The interpretation of the 
words and their relation to Confucian meta- 
physics have been much discussed ; but, briefly, 
the “ Spirit”’ of the world, which is alive in all 
things, must go on living in a work of art. 
“ Life’s motion” is Weltanschauung and 
Kunstanschauung in one; it is what an artist 
has to “ get.” We in Europe have done our 
thinking first and our seeing afterwards, and 
throughout the romanticism of modern Europe 
our paradigm has still been the static art of the 
Greeks. The art of the Chinese, in a sense 
which Goethe understood, was organic. 

Within the terms of its art T‘ang pottery 
possesses “ life’s motion,” the quality of being 
alive. The pots grow up from the wheel like 
living things; and the decoration of them 
whether brushed with a brush or brushed with 
a burin, has the vital precision of Chinese 
writing (figs. 6, 8). This combination gives 
Chinese pots of the T’ang and Sung periods an 
organic quality which no other ceramic art has 
ever possessed. Persian pottery is supreme 
decoration. Athenian pottery is supreme archi- 
tecture. T‘ang and Sung pots are perfect 
potting, but more than that. In their mute, 
inexpressive, abstract forms there is a passion 
of movement which is not normally awakened 
in an artist whose theme has no content in a 
human experience. It is this which raises 
T‘ang and S’ung above other wares, and gives 
them a standing with the fine arts. 
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YAWNING LIONESS (Bronze) By Anna Hyatt Huntington 


HE animal kingdom is represented in 

the earliest manifestations of pre- 

historic art and has not ceased to 

secure the interest and engage the 
attention of artists throughout the millenia 
down to the present day. It is not ascertainable 
as to whether the art of painting or that of 
sculpture was foremost in the presentation of 
the animal in art, nor does it matter, the main 
point being that the animal shared this early 
honour with the human. In point of fact, the 
man and the animal were often found in com- 
bined form, examples of which are the Assyrian 
man-headed winged lion and the Egyptian 
sphinx. 


It is more than five thousand years since 
sculpture of an advanced order was made in 
Egypt and the centres of the Aégean civilisation, 
and an approximate period of the entry of the 
animal into Egyptian glyptic art is reckoned 
as that of the Empire during which animal 
reliefs were not uncommon. The year 1,400 B.c. 
is allowed by archeologists as the date of the 
celebrated Lions Gate of Mycenz, in Mesopo- 
tamia. The years 885 to 860 were a golden age 
of animal sculpture, for then the great friezes 
of Ashurnasipal were carved, including the 
magnificent and touching “‘ Wounded Lioness,” 
now in the British Museum. In the Fifth 
century s.c. the Parthenon frieze proved that the 
Greeks had reached the peaks of sculpture, and 
the horse usurped the pride of place in animal 
representation, from which it has never been 
displaced. 

In our era animal sculpture took a lowlier 
position; throughout the great Gothic age 
animal forms existed for a large part as 
grotesques of carving in and out of the cathe- 
drals; with the Renaissance, the horse once 
more stepped into glory in the great equestrian 
statues of the Gattemalata of Donatello at Padua 
and the Condottiere Colleoni, by Verrocchio, at 
Venice. 

Some of the world’s worst sculpture is in 
the form of the equestrian group and yet some 
of the world’s best animal sculpture from the 
Parthenon to Paris is of the horse. Frémiet 
was a Master of Horse and there are others in 
the modern schools of sculpture. Two factors 
of animal sculpture assert themselves, those of 
decoration and of realism. It is generally 
found that the equestrian group tends to 
decoration ; the purely animal study towards 
realism. As a rule the two do not weld; the 
artist who strives for portraits of man and beast 
in a monumental work is courting failure ; the 
approach to either is a way paved with different 
intentions. It must be confessed that the 
realistic equestrian group s nearly always pain- 
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YOUNG FAWN (Bronze By Anna Hyatt Huntington 


fully tame; a monumental scheme is almost 
invariably decorative and on these two points 
both must come to judgment. In portraiture, 
human or animal, as such, the critical scales 
turn in the direction of what is truest to nature ; 
it is not desirable that portraiture should be 
decorative. This is not to say that it must be 
transcriptional, for there is in the fine natural- 
istic portrait the quality which raises it above 
mere realism, either by anatomy or psychology. 
In an ornamental work on a large or on a small 
scale, portraiture must give way to the idea, 
even to symbolism, by which the sculptor can 
convey character as well as decoration. 

Two great modern French sculptors under- 
stood these factors and combined them with 
understanding, Frémiet with his gilded Joan of 
Arc, in which it is no animadversion to say 
that the horse is better than the woman, but the 
work is not monumental. Bourdelle, on the 
contrary, in his great General Alvear at Buenos 
\ires, thought less of reality and more of using 
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nature in the service of art and succeeded in 
making a superb monument, the greatest for 
centuries. Frémiet and Bourdelle did what 
Schliiter in Germany and Coustou in France 
had failed to accomplish at earlier dates. 
England has not produced a great equestrian 
monument, but England got well back to nature 
with J. M. Swan, an artist who is worthy of 
comparison with the great Frenchman Barye in 
certain respects, one of which is his fine natural- 
ism. In the School of the United States there 
are many fine sculptural artists, among whom 
a score in the first class could be named, vivid, 
alert, symptomatic of a national love of natural 
things. A country in which nationalism in its 





JOAN OF ARC Equestrian group (Bronze and stone) 
By Anna Hyatt Huntington 
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growth can be traced generally exhibits indica- 
tions in its art. A young country proud of its 
fathers celebrates them by erecting statues to 
their memory. The United States has been 
fervent in this and the first equestrian statue was 
erected in 1853, the General Jackson at Washing- 
ton by Clark Mills. The second was by Kirke 
Brown, a truly national sculptor, the Washing- 


RUY DIAZ DE BIVAR. 
Bronze group by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 


ton. Thomas Crawford, the sculptor of the 
Capitol, who died in London in 1857, made the 
Washington Monument at Richmond. These 
three men were born within a couple of years 
of each other and may be reckoned as among the 
chief of the American school, but they were soon 
supplemented by the next generation, which is 
represented by John Quincey Adams Ward, 
whose best equestrian work is his General 
Thomas at Washington. This was the genera- 


tion of the American neo-classicists, who held 
the position strongly until it was subjected to 
the impact of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the 
partly Irish master, whose Sherman memorial 
in Central Park, New York, provided a new 
model for monumental work and imparted to 
it that quality of naturalism of which all the 
sculpture of the time stood in need. From the 





The Cid Campeador. 


advent of Saint-Gaudens American sculpture 
progressed rapidly, and in no direction more 
than in that of monuments and monuments 
with animalaccessories. Frederick Macmonnies, 
with his Horse Tamers at Brooklyn, was 
violently dynamic. Paul Wayland Bartlett in 
his Lafayette at Paris decorative ; ostensible 
animal work of the highest naturalistic order 
was accomplished by Phimister Proctor, and 
Cyrus Dallin, who relied on national sculptural 
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JAGUAR GATE POST (Stone 
By Anna Hyatt Huntington 


subjects such as the “ Indian Warrior ”’ of the 
first and “‘ The Medicine Man,” in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, of the second. The North 
American Indian and his horse became the 
theme of much fine work, but there was still 
the rest of the animal kingdom awaiting ex- 
ploitation. 

Nowhere to-day is the art of sculpture more 
appreciated than in the United States, and I 
should imagine, nowhere more widely practised 
or understood. The great living sculptors 
from Northern and Middle Europe are invited 
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to America; work there, and are implored to 
stay. They perforce return to Europe for a 
time, but in a few months they are again being 
welcomed in the States. There they are par- 
ticipating in the phenomenon of the growth and 
progress of the art of sculpture, with the Ameri- 
can born and American, or partly American, 
trained artist. The phenomenon consists in 
the succession of naturalism to neo-classicism. 
This always happens after the decadent stage 
of an art. It has been long in progress in the 
matter of the sculpture of our time, over a 





JAGUAR GATE POST (Stone) 
By Anna Hyatt Huntington 
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century, but now naturalism is in full swing 
and in no direction is it more forcibly expressed 
than by the sculpture of the United States. 
There the latest of the classicists, such as Leo 
Friedlander, Edward McCartan, Paul Jennewin, 
Paul Manship and Rudulph Evans exploit the 
animal in the most charming way, while there 
is a whole new school which devotes the major 
part of its energy to the representation of 
animals, wild ones often ; if not always of the 
wild, then studied in the zoological gardens of 
America and Europe, artists like Frederick Roth, 
Robert Laurent, Trygve Hammer and the 
women sculptors, Laura Gardin Fraser, Grace 
Mott Johnson and Anna Vaughn Hyatt Hunting- 
ton. 

Not invidious, but perhaps a little discon- 
certing it is, to choose out of so rich a con- 
stituency a single exponent for illustration of 
the subject of animal sculpture of to-day. In 
choosing Mrs. Archer M. Huntington there is 
this good reason : that she supplied the features 
which characterise the work of the animalier ; 
she is a naturalist,adecorator and a monumenta- 
list. | There are several fine artists in the three 
categories regarded separately, but collectively 
Mrs. Huntington is inclusive of the three 
factors. Taken, for a moment, separately, 
however, her monument to “ The Cid ”’ is truly 
monumental, her “‘ Joan of Arc” truly decora- 
tive, her practical applied gateposts, “ The 
Reaching Jaguars,” truly realistic, and astonish- 
ing in its plastic realism. It would be tiresome 
to separate out into classes the results of her 
long-continued and strenuous studies ; she has 
pursued the hard road towards plastic and 
glyptic perfection and has not turned aside to 
meaner tasks. Her “ Fighting Bulls,” ‘‘ Don- 
key Braying,” ‘“‘ Colts in a Snow Storm,” the 
two “ Great Danes ” carved by herself in blue 
Italian marble for Mr. Thomas Lawson, the 
colossal lion on a boulder, made in 1908 at 
Naples, from whence it was transported to the 
United States for Dayton High School, the Fox 
on a granite block commemorating an Indian 
battle, her ‘‘ Mare and Foal,” the ‘‘ Bears and 
Cubs” and the lively “‘ White Horses of the 
Sea.” An artist who works with such subjects 
as these can hardly lapse into mere academicism, 
but to try-out a classical subject there is the eight 
feet high bronze “‘ Diana ” of 1922, a delightful 
partly draped statue of the goddess with 
her bow and hound, to which was awarded the 
Saltus Gold Medal, instituted for the American 


National Academy by Mr. J. Sanford Saltus, 
a lover of sculpture and to such an extent that 
he found the money for casting and placing 
the artist’s chef-d’ oeuvre, the Joan of Arc, national 
heroine of France. 

This celebrated and accomplished work had 
its origin in a life-sized model exhibited in the 
Paris Salon in 1910. In 1915 it was erected in 
bronze on Riverside Drive, New York, and 
from the French Government came the Purple 
Rosette as a mark of appreciation. A replica 
was put up at Blois in France in 1921 and the 
same year another to serve as a soldier’s 
memorial at Gloucester, Mass., followed by a 
fourth at San Francisco. In honour of Saint 
Joan, too, Anna Huntington has made a bronze 
statuette, a medal, and a full-relief wall statue 
in the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New 
York. The work is imposing; it is traditionally 
treated, the figure of the Maid stands in the 
stirrups and holds aloft a sword and the attitude 
is less that of leadership of an army than of 
spiritual aspiration. The action of the steed 
is vigorous and he is strongly modelled. The 
group is set on a decorated architectural base 
and unquestionably the work has a fine 
artistic as well as popular appeal. 

The companion to Saint Joan is the national 
hero of Spain, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, The Cid, the 
Campeador of Spanish history and poetry, a 
great figure therein, a freebooter who, if the 
Spaniards could dictate, would be also a saint. 
A noble of the eleventh century, he occupies 
the foremost place in Spanish legend, the fore- 
most of the guerrilleros, the type of the 
romantic soldier of the time and_ the 
constantly recurring hero of the ballads of 
later years. It was commissioned by the 
Hispanic Society of America, erected in front 
of their Museum in New York, with a replica 
in Seville. In Anna Huntington’s group, The 
Cid rides, in chain armour with a shield, a 
chafing war-horse, eager to be away, but the 
Cid himself holding aloft a pennon stays to 
admonish and to inculcate his principles and 
his instructions ; his corrugated features are 
stern and commanding ; a powerful and pic- 
turesque figure, modelled with skill, the form 
of the horse perhaps even more compellingly 
stated than in that of the Joan of Arc. 

It is interesting to turn to the artist’s other 
equine studies, a “Man and Horse ” group with 
a modernly clad groom holding the head 
of a prancing horse, to the realistic “ Calf 
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THE YEARLING (Bronze) By Anna Hyatt Huntington 


Playing,” “The Yearling,” a very taking study, 
and even to the decorative and dynamic group 
in bronze known as “ The Reins are held in 
For in these works may be traced 


My Hand.” 
the horse-sense which the artist acquired as a 
rider and trainer in Kentucky and of which she 


has made such good use in her two great 
equestrian monuments. Such work as this the 
artist maintains at her summer studio at 
Annisquam, Massachusets. 

Anna Vaughn Hyatt was endowed with her 
taste for animals at an early age, for her father, 
Alpheus Hyatt, was professor of Zoology at 
Harvard University. It was her father, too, 
who introduced her to the art of sculpture by 
telling her to supply a new leg for a figure which 
had been modelled by her sister; this was when 
she was sixteen years old, she having been born 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1876. The Hyatts 
were an old southern family of Hyattsville, 
Maryland, pioneers of the new country. Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt had the advantage of the culture 
of the University, and even of more value, the 
personal culture of her mother, who later on, 
in New York, founded a salon at her daughter’s 
studio, and of whom the daughter carved a fine 
portrait bust in marble. 

More than one studio was occupied in New 
York, the quietest of them being in pleasant 
‘Twelfth Street, which Brenda Putnam, a 
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younger and very accomplished sculptor, shared. 
Here there were many very enjoyable, mildly 
Bohemian, or rather somewhat Bohemian, con- 
ventional parties. The home life was placid: 
in the evenings the mother read aloud, while 
the daughter modelled in wax small figures of 
dogs, sea-lions, wolves and other animals, and 
moulded paper knives with animal handles to 
be cast in bronze. In the day Bronx Park was 
visited and the keepers led out the elephants 
for the young artist’s delectation, resulting in 
such groups, carved and cast, as “ Elephants 
Fighting,” or with other subjects as the “‘ Goats 
Butting,” or the realistic study of “‘ The Fawn.” 
The birds were not neglected, as witness “‘ The 
Jaguar and Crane,” and “‘ Herons Rising.” 
Attracted to music at first, Anna Hyatt 
studied the violin, but plastic art called her 
away from executive musicianship to the studio 
of Henry Hudson Kitson, an Englishman, born 
at Huddersfield in 1865, educated at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts at Paris, and settled success- 
fully at Boston; maker of numerous statues 
and monuments and busts, including the portrait 
of Lord Bryce in the Nationai Gallery at 
Washington. From 1900 to 1904 she was 
working in the studios of Hermon MacNeil and 
Gutzon Borglum in New York, both consider- 
able monumentalists, the former an ardent 
disciple of the National school. Travel in 
Europe and prolonged study there prepared 
her for the responsible position of a sculptor 
at home, where the best as generally understood 
was always demanded and usually delivered. 
The sculptural honours were accorded her in 
the form of the Rodin Gold Medal at Phila- 
delphia in 1917, the curatorship of the French 
Museum, New York, in 1918, the following 
year the Roosevelt Medal for the Memorial 
Association, in 1921 the Howells Medal of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters, New York, the 
Saltus Gold Medal of the Academy in 1920 as 
well as 1922, and she was made a full Acade- 
mician of the National Academy of the latter 
year. In 1922 the artist was admitted to the 
Legion of Honour in France. Since then 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt has made many bronzes 
and carvings, life-sized, less and greater ; 
fountain figures, garden sculpture in Ohio 
and California, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Vermont 
and Long Island, and has become the wife 
of Mr. Archer M. Huntington, a thoroughly 
representative American artist and an exemplar of 
the strength of the weaker sex in the plastic arts. 




















BRONZE WOOLWEIGHTS 


By ARTHUR G. HEMMING 
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Fig. 1—WOOLWEIGHT of the reign of James I. 


N the July, 1929, number of Apollo appeared an 

interesting article on this subject by Major Dent, 

and these notes will serve to supplement the informa- 

tion given by him. In 1927 he wrote a little book 
on woolweights, and he refers there to the extreme rarity 
of specimens of the reign of James I, At that time he 
could not record a single example, but since then Mr Owen 
Hugh Smith, who has the finest collection of woolweights 
in the world, has bought a whole tod and a quarter tod of 
this reign. In Plate 1 I am able to illustrate from my own 
small collection a half tod which was on loan two years 
ago at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The marginal 
marks are the Avoirdupois A once, the Guildhall Dagger 
once, the Royal Cypher once, and the Ewer three times. 
These three examples are, so far as I know, the only 
ones recorded of James I. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Owen H. Smith I am able to 
illustrate in Plate 2 a very interesting woolweight, dating 
back to the reign of Henry VIII., which he has acquired 
recently. So far as I know this is the only example recorded 
of this reign. It measures 5{ inches by 4? inches. This 
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weight is pierced at the foot with a square hole for sus- 
pension, instead of at the top, as is usually done, and on 
the broad margin at the top the Royal Cypher k appears 
upside down, and the Royal Cypher of Edward VI twice, 
also upside down. The Royal Cypher k might, of 
course, refer to Henry VII., but it is much more likely to 
be that of Henry VIII., for in the Henry VII. example, 
which is to be seen in the Cambridge Archzological 
Museum, the arms on the shield are incised, whereas here 
they are well cast in bold relief. I cannot find recorded 
any incised example after the reign of Henry VII. Right 
and left the Royal Cypher of Elizabeth is impressed, and 
superimposed on this is the Royal Cypher of James I. 
The only other marks are two {\’s, one of which is rather 
confusing, owing apparently to more than one impression 
having been made superimposed on another. It is very 
interesting to find that this weight, when returned to the 
Exchequer to be melted down on its becoming obsolete, 
should, on three successive occasions, have been spared 
and re-issued. It is remarkable when it is recalled that 
both in the reign of Henry VII. and in that of Elizabeth 
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it was specially enacted that all obsolete specimens should 
be returned so that new weights might be issued and that 
heavy penalties were imposed for noncompliance with 
these regulations. 

In Plate 3 is figured an interesting pair of weights of 
George I., re-marked, as will be seen on the margin, with 
the Royal Cypher of William IV. By the time William IV. 
came to the throne these weights were no longer used to 
weigh wool, but were sometimes re-issued for general 





Fig, 2—WOOLWEIGHT of George I. 


purposes. One of the weights has the William mark twice, 
and the other three times impressed, and in every case 
below the mark is a capital N. Northampton Museum, 
I observe, has two weights of George I., re-marked William 
IV., dated respectively 1820 and 1826, and I am wondering 
whether the N on my examples has any reference to 
Northampton. Apart from the surcharge, the marginal 
marks on each weight are A twice, the Dagger twice, the 
Royal Cypher of George I twice, and the Ewer twice. 

The marginal marks on woolweights show great varia- 
tion, and they are not without interest. 

In Plate 4 is illustrated another George I. specimen. 
On either side of the strap hole is figured what may be 
meant for a castle, and above appears the inscription, 
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which reads: “S. N. Toomer, Inspector, Newbury.” 
What, however, is more strange is that right and left on 
the margin there is a capital T, above which is a crown. 
Presumably T stands for Toomer, and the crown, I 
imagine, indicates that he was appointed by Royal Warrant. 
The marginal marks on this specimen, in addition to those 
already referred to, comprise the AV twice and the Ewer 
twice. The Guildhall Dagger is absent and there is on 
Royal Cypher of George I. How it came to be passed 





Fig. 3—WOOLWEIGHT of George I. re-marked with the 
Royal Cypher of William IV. 


in that form by the Founders Company, whose Ewer is 
impressed on it, remains a puzzle. It is very unusual. 

In Plate 5 is another specimen of George I., and on 
the left of the strap hole there is stamped a bird with 
outstretched wings with a capital L on each side and below 
that No. 1. I have tried, without success, to ascertain 
what can be the meaning of this unusual symbol. The 
marginal marks are | twice, the Dagger once, the Royal 
Cypher once, and the Ewer twice. Above one of the 
A\’s is stamped the weight 7 Ibs. 

Then again I have a woolweight of George III., the 
marginal marks on which are “ { once, the Dagger 
twice and the Royal Cypher twice, but no Ewer. On 
the side of it is stamped Oxon. 1834, showing that it was 


Bronze Woolweights 





Fig. 4—Woolweight of George : Fig. 5—WOOLWEIGHT of George I. 





Fig. 6—Woolweight of Henry VIII. A Mediaeval Woolweight in lead. Presented by Mr. P. A. S. 
Phillips through the National Art Collection Fund to the 
British Museum. 
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re-issued for general use in that year. Oddly enough, 
there does not appear to be a single woolweight in any 
of the Oxford Museums, though I bought this specimen 
for a few shillings in a dealer’s shop in that city. 

I will conclude these notes by illustrating in Plate 6 
a medieval lead woolweight which has been presented by 
Mr. P. A. S. Phillips, through the National Art Collections 
Fund, to the British Museum, who have kindly supplied 
me with a photograph of it. The report of the National 
Art Collections Fund gives the following information 
regarding it. The woolweight is of the reign of Edward IV., 
probable date 1471-1477. Being made of lead it can never 
have been issued, as all woolweights were made of the 
standard metal, viz. bronze, and having escaped destruc- 
tion we are afforded an example of a type hitherto unknown 


to exist. It is assumed to have been merely a trial piece. 
It has not been pierced for suspension, and the size does 
not conform to that usually found in the standard 7 lbs. 
weight. The measurements are given as, height 5.05 
inches, width at base 4.4 inches, thickness at apex and base 
1.05 inches, maximum thickness 1.4 inches. It weighs 
nearly 7} lbs., but no doubt when pierced it could have 
been adjusted to the standard weight of 7 lbs. 

The initials E.R. of the sovereign Edward IV. are of a 
type which has never been recorded previously, and the 
crown above was first used in this form by that King. 

This woolweight is said to have been ploughed up 
fifty or sixty years ago with some old silver on the site cf 
an old Monastery at Swineshead in the county of 
Lincoln. 


A SUMERIAN MASTERPIECE OF 2300 B.C. 


By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


N the river valley of Mesopotamia stone is 

wholly absent, and even in the upper desert 

only a coarse limestone can be found ; all 

stone of fine quality had to be imported 
from abroad. The fact had a twofold effect on 
Mesopotamian art. Because the material was 
alien and rare, sculpture in stone developed 
comparatively late ; and because the import of 
large blocks was difficult and expensive the 
artist could seldom attempt anything upon a 
big scale; whereas the goldsmith and the 
worker in metal were doing their best work in 
the fourth millenium before Christ, the good 
sculpture that we possess dates to the latter 
half of the third millenium; and _ though 
statues, generally much under life size, are then 
not uncommon, the most skilful artists were as 
often as not content to devote themselves to 
applied art on a miniature scale. Favourite 
amongst such small objects were cups or bowls 
of soapstone enriched with carvings in relief ; 
a fair number of fragments of these are known, 
and the Louvre possesses a famous and complete 
example in the dragon-decorated cup made for 
Gudea, who was governor of the city of Lagash 
in the twenty-fourth century p.c. Now Ur has 
produced a yet greater masterpiece in the same 
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genre; a bowl five inches in diameter, intact 
except for one serious and one insignificant 
chip out of the rim, adorned with the figures 
of five oxen, over the back of each of which is 
an ear of barley. 

The five animals follow each other in a 
solemn procession round the bowl’s circumfer- 
ence, represented in no violent movement but 
in that momentary pause into which slow 
motion can be resolved, with the legs almost 
straight and all the feet on the ground, so that 
they are strictly statuesque and yet instinct with 
action. According to the normal Sumerian 
convention the bodies are in full profile and in 
comparatively low relief, whereas the heads, 
turned outwards over the shoulder, are almost 
in the round ; in the treatment of detail realism 
is altogether subordinate to decorative effect— 
this explains the fact that each figure is an 
exact replica of each of the others—but the 
convention is never carried so far as to be 
shocking, but satisfies the eye with an illusion of 
naturalism ; and the exquisite finish of the 
surface is equal to the skill of the design. That 
skill is shown in one very obvious feature. 
Owing to the steep slope of the sides of the 
cup from the rim to the much smaller base the 
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A Sumerian Masterpiece of 2300 B.C. 


lower field is greatly contracted and all the feet 
of the oxen tend to come together in a way which 
in the flat would seem awkward, but with the 
perspective of the vase escapes notice and is 
correct; it is an example of the complete 
adaptation of design to form. 


SUMERIAN BOWL recently discovered at UR c. 2300-2150 B.C. 





it came into sucha setting. Possibly it had been 
dug up out of the often-turned soil of the ancient 
city, possibly it had for centuries been preserved 
in some temple treasury only at the last, after 
being broken, to find its way into private pos- 
session ; but in whatever archeological level 
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The property of the National Museum of Iraq 


at present on view at the British Museum. 


Taking into account the superior quality of 
its workmanship we may put the Ur Cup a little 
later in date than that of Gudea and attribute 
it to the great days of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
between 2300 and 2150 s.c. It was found in 
the ruins of a Persian house which had been 
destroyed by fire probably in the fourth or 
late fifth century s.c., and it is hard to say how 
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it might occur its style stamps it at once asa 
masterpiece of the best period of Sumerian 
sculpture. 

The bowl, which is the property of 
the National Museum of Iraq, is at pre- 
sent exhibited in the British Museum 
together with other objects recently dis- 
covered at Ur. 
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THE PARIS OF YESTERYEAR 


SOME LITHOGRAPHS BY ROWLEY SMART 
By H. GRANVILLE FELL. 





THE PONT NEUF 


HE lithographs of well-known landmarks in older 

Paris by Mr. Rowley Smart here reproduced will 

evoke in all lovers of Lutetia—and who is not her 

lover ?—pleasurable recollections, albeit mingled 
with regrets, and serve to place on record an artist’s vision 
of those fast disappearing quarters in which, as a French 
writer has said, the soul of the people of Paris has palpitated 
for so many centuries. 

Not all of these ancient landmarks have vanished. 
Threatened buildings, like men, live long, but one never 
knows when the axe may fall. Neither is it pretended that 
these same streets have not already sat for their portraits 
scores of times, so potent is their attraction for the artist’s 
pencil. They must be familiar to all who have more than 
a nodding acquaintance with the topography of the older 
parts of the capital. But it is little likely that they will be 
seen much longer. The pick and the pneumatic drill are 
ruthlessly at work. 

To progress, we must perforce sweep away the dust and 
litter of history, though to us elders sentiment clings and 
implores us to preserve the life of our ancient heritage. 
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By Rowley Smart 


Hygiene must be served. Posterity cannot have it both 
ways. However they may reproach this generation for 
its vandalism, it is for their good. Let it be seen that they 
have a square deal and that the change shall be all to their 
profit. 

The quadrilateral in the very heart of Paris, bounded by 
the Rue Saint Martin, the Rue des Etuves, the Rue Simon- 
le-Franc and the Rue Beaubourg, through which ran the 
greater part of the unsavoury but extremely picturesque 
Rue de Venise has long disappeared, and further extensive 
demolitions are in progress in the vicinity. It is the 
prelude to a grandiose scheme, projected indeed before 
the war, to open up the neighbourhood and rebuild and 
extend the Halles Centrales, hemmed in as they are by a 
labyrinth of narrow and ill-ventilated streets. 

The section to the east of the Rue Beaubourg which 
stood between the Rue de Montmorency and the Rue 
Rambuteau had already been pulled down by 1914. To 
have earned such a name as Beau Bourg there must have 
been good reason. It was, in fact, a beautiful suburb of 
Philip Augustus’s walled city. In 1180 that monarch 











The Paris of Yesteryear 


extended the limits of the city beyond the old Lutetian 
islet to some distance on each bank, enclosing it in strong 
walls to keep out marauders whilst he was absent at the 
Crusades ; and about the Rue des Guillemites parts of the 
original structure may still be seen. 

Along the southern boundary of the demolished section 
ran a portion of the Rue Simon-le-Franc, so long the 
emporium of the cast-off clothing dealers—the Petticoat 
Lane of Paris. It was one of the many streets in the 
neighbourhood devoted to the 5 sous lodging house, where 
the outcasts of Paris huddled their tired bodies upon 
wooden benches after their day’s wanderings. In some 
of these dens the occupants snatch a fitful slumber by 
hanging themselves like rags across a stretched rope which 
is let down summarily at daybreak, when the sleepers are 
compelled to decamp instantly or be swept like so much 
refuse into the street. 

Gone, too, is the Rue Brisemiche, which, like the Rue 
Taillepin and the Rue Brisepain, owes its appellation to 
the bakeries of the ancient canonesses of Saint Merri who 
were established here. This narrow lane, a perfect relic 
of medizval times, still possessed its iron hooks and staples 
from which chains could be stretched across the street at 
nightfall, forming an effective barricade whenever one of 
the frequent and sudden émeutes took place. 

Mr. Rowley Smart’s fine drawing of the Rue de Venise, 
now alas! no more, shows this ill-famed thoroughfare as 
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PASSAGE COTTIN, MONTMARTE 
By Rowley Smart 








PLACE DE LA CONTRESCARPE 


By Rowley Smart 


a crack or fissure in the block of houses ; a pass as narrow 
as that of the Pyrenean rock split by the sword of Roland. 
“Through the Rue de Venise,” says M. Andre Billy, 
“Tout le commerce des Halles y pousse ses ordures.” 
But its picturesqueness could not be gainsaid. It was used 
by the itinerant fruit and flower sellers as a parking-place 
for their hand-barrows, a rickety, sorry-looking enough 
rank when empty, but at a certain hour of the day when 
their owners returned laden from the market before going 
on their rounds the streets would burst into a blaze of 
living colour the more dazzling whenever a chance 
ray of sunlight happened to penetrate the gloom. 

The Rue de Venise, itself a bowel of the city, used to 
have a blind appendix, a cecum of fouler content than 
its own, in which it bottled up its unventable filth. It was 
a setting where King Pest himself might hold his court. 
This was the impasse de la Baudroirie, which harboured 
the workshops of the baldric-makers in former days: a 
veritable hornets’ nest of ftruanderie, reminding us of that 
other hive of vagabondage off the Rue Réaumur, described 
once for all by Victor Hugo—the Cour des Miracles. 

The northern side of this block, the Rue des Etuves 
Saint Martin, a little less sordidly picturesque and for- 
bidding, having been widened for more than half its extent 
during the last century, took its name from the stews or 
bath establishments of the middle ages. The baths were 
large wooden bowls in which hot or cold water was dis- 
pensed—hot baths at two sous, vapour baths at four sous. 
They were announced at the hour of opening by criers 
running the streets and carrying towels in their hands. 
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Mixed bathing being disallowed by law, each sex had its 
appointed days of the week, but in spite of the statutory 
prohibition the baths so speedily became the resort of the 
profligates of the town that more scrupulous people 
avoided them and had recourse to paint and powder in 
lieu of soap and water. 





LE **LAPIN AGILE” 


By Rowley Smart 


The Rue de Venise crossed the Rue St. Martin, the 
great Roman road to the north which still bisects Paris, 
and emerged at its western end in the Rue Quincampoix. 
This street will always be identified with the scene of the 
great financial ramp, the counterpart of our South Sea 
Bubble, engineered by the Scottish banker Law in the 
year 1790. His Mississipi company ruined half the 
aristocracy of Paris, and it is amusing to recall the credulity 
of the speculators and the story of the hunchback who 
made a fortune by letting out his hump as a lucky desk 
for the signing of transfers and share certificates. 

Well do I remember my surprise and delight when, 
exploring the neighbourhood of St. Eustache in my youth, 
I stumbled for the first time upon the Rue Pirouette with the 
sensation of having seen the place before, as one recalls a 
dream, and on looking up recognized it as the scene of one 
of Meryon’s etchings. Not a stone seemed wanting. It 
was in the Rue Pirouette that Mother Mathieu used to 
keep her notorious hostelry Ange Gabriel, known by its 
painted sign and its decorations of merry-making pigs. 
One always suspected the signatures of well-known 
criminals and the scribbled threats upon the walls to be 
a game of “ fee-fi-fo-fum,” intended to make the flesh 
of the unsophisticated creep. Such a thing has not 
been unknown in our own capital. At l’Ange Gabriel 
there used to foregather some of the roughest elements in 
Paris, and although I have witnessed many a brawl there 
I never saw a stranger suffer unprovoked molestation. 
The Rue Pirouette is to be found just east of the angle 
formed by the juncture of the Rue Montmartre and the 
Rue Turbigo, and the angel Gabriel may still haunt the 
spot for all I know. 

In the quarter of the Temple the stranger may wonder 
at the number of large keys displayed as signs, which are 
apt to mislead him into thinking he has passed through the 
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same street before, so strong a family likeness have many of 
them. This is explained by the fact that the Temple is 
the quarter of the metal workers and metal merchants. 

Paris still has her mysteries. The tortuous nature of 
the streets near the Halles makes it easy for the noctambulist 
to lose his way in this strange labyrinth, with unhappy 
consequences. Down the Rue Montmartre dim lights 
flicker above the portals of drinking dens of evil repute, 
outside which used to loiter certain vehicles—“ voitures 
de maraude ”—at the service of lurking ill-doers, which 
would often spirit away an adventurer doped with strong 
drink, and leave him penniless and naked beyond the 
** fortifs.” 

Immense are the congregations of the lower strata of 
humanity that cluster about the Halles—human flies that 
swarm about this mass of food-stuffs which Zola has so 
aptly termed “ Le ventre de Paris.” Here and in the 
surrounding streets foregather all the leprous truandaille, 
the vagrants, the outcasts, the guttersnipes, the claquedents, 
the cut-throats, almost the entire riff-raff of the Paris 
underworld, hobbling over the paving stones sunk beneath 
a sea of adhesive slime of unknown and appalling composi- 
tion. The scum of the city seethes and boils up here before 
settling down for the night. How many murderers and 
how much vice shelter in these macabre dwellings ! 
Hither also drifts the inanimate jetsam of the city, dis- 
carded junk of all kinds, old boots, old clothes, pots and 
pans, broken furniture, scrap metal, rags and rubbish, 
which are raked and sifted again and again, so long as there 
remains the last pitiful hope of profit or plunder. 

Mr. Rowley Smart’s vivid interpretation of the “‘ Lapin 
Agile ” shifts the scene to Montmartre, a quarter which 





PLACE DU TERTRE 


By Rowley Smart 


the older generation of Paris students cherishes with a 
romantic affection. Those who have supped and smoked 
there in their youth on a summer evening while gazing 
upon Paris stretched at their feet and dreaming of future 
greatness are among the world’s most blessed. There it 
still stands, at the corner of the Rue des Saules, with the 
little Rue Saint Vincent and its tottering walls overhung 
with trees disappearing behind it—surely the oldest street 
on the Butte. The old tavern seems scarcely to have 
changed this forty years, but I rejoice to observe that the 
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hardy little tree that has kept its vigil before the door for 
so long has waxed sturdy and tall. Formerly known as 
the Cabaret des Assassins, the little inn changed its sinister 
name by a jeu de mot of the caricaturist André Gill who 
painted its sign of a rabbit leaping into a casserole. Poor 
André Gill—who has a street named after him and who 
died in the madhouse at Charenton. 

Nothing need be said of the Place du Tertre nor of the 
Passage Cottin which speak so eloquently for themselves 
in Mr. Rowley Smart’s drawings. Their lives do not appear 
to be threatened just yet. Long may they endure as 
picturesque survivals, landmarks typical of the old Mont- 
martre, to charm the eyes and win the hearts of future 
generations as they have done ours, and to remind them 
of the many delectable memories and associations that 
haunt the locality. 

The last of Mr. Rowley Smart’s drawings we shall 
notice here depicts a corner of the Place de la Contrescarpe, 
sacred to the memory of Rabelais and the Cabaret de la 
Pomme-de-Pin. It is to be found on the left bank of the 
river, reached by way of the Pont de la Tournelle and the 
Rue Cardinal Lemoine. 

The author of these drawings, who was born in Man- 
chester in 1887, is by his own account one of those whose 
early impulses led him rather to scribble in the margins of 
his school books than to pore over the texts. He worked 
for a time in the Manchester School of Art, but soon went 
to Liverpool, where he made rapid progress under Mr. 
F. V. Burridge. But his goal was always Paris. Fired 
by the romantic stories and the example of his predecessors 
he found the temptation to get there at all costs irresistible. 
In 1907 his ambition was gratified and for the next few 
years we find him alternating between Paris and the 
northern parts of England, with an occasional stay in 
London in order to visit the art galleries. So little 
sympathy had he with his native city and its attitude to 
art that by 1910 he had determined to cut adrift from it 
altogether and had expressed his opinion of it in an inter- 
view in the local press as “‘ England’s laggard city.” 

Service with the army interrupted his career as an artist 
for some years, but in 1919 he came in contact with Augustus 
John with whom he stayed for a while at Poole in Dorset. 
A collection of works painted in this district, supplemented 
by a few studies of Yorkshire dales and moorlands, were 
shown at his first exhibition at the Alpine Club Gallery in 
1923. This was so well received that two other exhibitions 
followed : the one a series of water-colours of the Italian 
lakes, held at the Beaux Arts Galleries in 1924, and the 
other a varied selection of French landscapes and scenes 
in the Connemara district of Ireland, shown at the St. 
George’s Galleries in 1925. Since the latter date Rowley 
Smart has lived almost continually in Paris, making frequent 
excursions into the surrounding country and accumulating 
a considerable harvest of work. The results comprise 
landscapes, Paris street scenes in oil and water-colours, 
still life, lithographs and a certain number of modernist 





RUE DE VENISE 


By Rowley Smart 


decorative schemes announcing a new departure for the 
artist. With these he has returned to London and it is 
his intention to arrange an exhibition of a first selection of 
them at the Leger Gallery within the near future. At 
this gallery the original lithographs of Paris which form 
the subject of this article may already be seen. 

Mr. Rowley Smart’s landscapes are noteworthy for 
their skilful and rhythmic organization. Design is always 
predominant in his mind when planning a new canvas and 
he is no less alert and sensitive in resolving problems of 
light and colour. Among modern artists he acknowledges 
the influence of the great triad of post-impressionists, 
Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh, whose theories he has 
profoundly investigated though with no loss of individuality 
in his own practice. 

Mr. Rowley Smart is represented in several municipal 
galleries. The Manchester Corporation Gallery, the 
Whitworth Gallery, Birkenhead and Southport Galleries 
all possess notable and characteristic examples of his 
work. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILD LIFE IN GREEK ART, by Anita KLEIN. 

Milford, Oxford University Press.) 22s. net. 

It was a happy thought on the author’s part to collect 
and compare the monuments on which children of various 
ages appear as principal or secondary figures. Her 
enthusiasm and the hard work that have gone to the 
making of this delightful book are disclosed by her state- 
ment in the Introduction that “all available material in 
the principal museums of America and Europe has been 
considered at first hand, with two exceptions.” 

In nothing else is the difference between the mentality 
of the ancient Greeks and our own more clearly seen than 
in Our respective attitudes towards children. We should 
have expected that incidents in which children played an 
important part would be depicted in Greek art over and 
over again. For instance, the little Spartan Gorgo, who 
acted as her father’s conscience, and stopped him from 
accepting the bribe offered by the Persian envoy (Father, 
the Stranger will bribe you if you do not get away from 
him ’’) would have been immortalised by every painter and 
sculptor if she had lived after the Renaissance. Nothing 
of the kind ever happened. Comparatively few monuments 
represent children at all, yet we know from other sources 
that this was not due to lack of affection. 

Forty beautiful plates illustrate the description of the 
child’s life from infancy. We see the baby, swaddled like 
an Italian bambino, held in the arms of its mother or 
nurse, or, as in one case, carried Eskimo-fashion in a bag 
on her back. Rattles and feeding-bottles were much the 
same in ancient Greece as in modern Britain, so were the 
dolls, hoops, balls, tops and go-carts that amused the older 
children. I would suggest that the little boy on Plate 
XVIII D is not running away because he is alarmed by 
a mask. The mask seems to be placed as usual over a 
well, and the fleeing child recalls the story of Troilos. As 
fashions in pets change from time to time, possibly the 
goose and the duck may yet return to favour, and we may 
even live to see the pig used as a mount. As the author 
points out, it is impossible to know whether the little 
terra-cotta figures of animals were meant to be toys, or 
whether they were used for dedication. It does not 
matter much, since a child does not stop to ask what 
anything is meant for before he plays with it. 

An interesting point is raised by the author on page 
30. ‘‘ While literature offers us numerous references to 
the training of girls in the domestic arts, there is very little 
concerning school work for them. Archzology, on the 
other hand, provides illustrations of girls reading and 
writing, or going to school, while we look in vain for 
domestic education.” 

The costume of children seems to have followed that 
of their elders, but “* one garment which is curiously modern 
in appearance is a coat, worn as the sole garment by small 
boys.” 

As the author suggests, the well-known “ melon ” 
coiffure probably represents a wave, permanent or other- 
wise. 
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When so much is given, it is perhaps ungracious to 
notice omissions. But I hope the author will forgive me 
for regretting the absence of the cup of Sotades in the 
British Museum. This cup, painted with the story of 
Glaukos and his restoration to life by polyeidos, might 
well have been included under the last heading, “ Sick- 
ness and Death.” It shows the tomb, the beautifully 
drawn figure of the little boy in his shroud, and, above all, 
it has a happy ending, the only kind of ending which is 
appropriate for such a charming book. 

C.K.J. 


MUSIC IN LONDON, 1890-94, by BERNARD SHAW. 
volumes. (Vol. I, Constable & Company, Ltd.) 


In three 
6s. net. 


“There are people who will read about music and 
nothing else. To them dead prima donnas are more 
interesting than saints, and extinct tenors than mighty 
conquerors. They are presumably the only people who 
will dream of reading these volumes. If my wisdon is to 
be of any use to them it must come to them in this form. 
And so I let it go to them for what it is worth.” 


With this unusually apologetic note Mr. Shaw intro- 
duces these three volumes of Music Journalism. It is 
astonishing how dead prima donnas, how extinct tenors 
can be. 


“Die Nachwelt flicht dem Mimen Keine Kianzi.” 
The interest in this book is, therefore, mainly connected 
with Mr. Shaw and his opinions and style, the former 
always interesting, the latter frequently—and surprisingly — 
questionable. 


Here is a typical specimen and proof of both points. 


The Mozart Centenary gave him occasion to write: 
‘“* He [Mozart] came at the end of a Development, not at 
the beginning of one, and although there are operas and 
symphonies, and even pianoforte sonatas and pages of 
instrumental scoring of his, on which you can put your 
finger and say, ‘ Here is final perfection in this manner ; 
and nobody, whatever his genius may be, will ever get a 
step further on these lines,’ you cannot say ‘ Here is an 
entirely new vein of musical art of which nobody ever 
dreamt before Mozart.’ ” 


The people he writes about are by no means, however, 
all dead, “‘ Young Max (sic) Hamburg’ for example is 
still vigorously with us, so that the book is of a wider 
appeal than its author pretends to believe. It goes without 
saying, of course, that as a record of musical history this 
collection of criticisms will retain its value permanently. 

H.F. 


L’ART RELIGIEUX APRES LE CONCI LE DE TRENTE, by 
EMILE MALE. Quarto pp. x. 532, illus. 294. (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin.) Sewn F. 160. 


With what a prodigious persistence have art and 
religion paced through the centuries hand in hand. Art 
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in the service of religion; religion at the service of art, 
the two serving all the spiritual necessities and aspirations 
of evolving man. Surrounding himself with the visible 
signs of his spiritual needs during life, he assured himself 
in death and thereafter of the same solace. His palaces, 
his temples, and his tombs were works of art, long before 
the highest manifestations of architecture and sculpture 
magically appeared in the forms of the Greek temples, 
ostensibly to the gods, literally to man’s sense of the 
beautiful. For thousands of years man was occupied in 
securing the coherence of art and religion and it is no 
very wide generalisation to say that not until the advent 
of Leonardo da Vinci did rationalism become a force in 
art. Science was stirring the minds of great men; the 
truth of nature as well as its exceeding beauty was forcing 
itself into the mentality of man as it had not done before ; 
not mere hazard and guess ; not superstition and alchemy, 
but pure science, real enlightenment, urgent and systematic 
thinking, basic truth. Not all at once did realism prevail 
and common life and phenomena enter into art’s domain, 
but realism forced itself into religious presentation par- 
ticularly in the north of Europe and this point became the 
parting of the ways, religion and art no longer walked hand 
in hand, but their separation, or partial separation, led to 
new development, not by any manner of means to stultifica- 
tion. Emile Male has already dealt with the earlier 
periods of the cohesion of religion and art, the heroic 
grandeur of the XII, and the impressive perfection of the 
XIII, XIV and XV centuries of Gothic. The sometimes 
serene, sometimes noisy, ebullition of classicism of the 
Renaissance in Italy, France, Spain and Flanders is the 
subject of this great new volume, leading to the excesses 
of baroque in the XVIII century. By the middle of the 
XVI century a certain amount of liberalism was manifesting 
itself in the Church, and the protestants against the state 
in being were become not merely vocal but clamorous. 
This was the time, therefore, which had in itself the 
makings of a new system. It was a time when art as 
well as creed was subjected to enquiry. The occasion of the 
Council of Trent was not only a critical moment in the 
Church, but in art, too, for art must suffer its liberalising 
as well as religion. The Council of Trent, therefore, 
provides a distinctly useful period from which to continue 
the history of Christian art in Europe and of this con- 
venience the author has taken advantage. Opening with 
a chapter on the conditions of art and artists immediately 
preceding the date of the Council, he follows with the 
effect which protestantism had on art. Ingenious sub- 
division is a special and valuable feature of this great work, 
and the Martyrs, Visions and Ecstasy, Death form the 
subjects of carefully selected illustrations from the great 
painters and sculptors of the whole period. Follow, 
chapters on the new Iconography, the new Devotion, as 
well as on the survivals from the past. On the practical 
side the decoration of the churches is dealt with, and on the 
historical, the connection of the religious orders with the 
churches. This is a satisfying work, thorough, ex- 
haustive as to its time and countries, written for the 
general as well as particular and extensively illustrated. 
It deals only with one phase of art’s connection with 
religion ; what a marvellous work would that be which 
dealt with all ! 


K.P. 


ZEIT UND RAUM KUNST UND NATUR, von OswaLp 

HERZOG. 8vo pp. 62 plates 2. (Berlin—Frohnau : 

J J. Ottens-Verlag.) Sewn. 

Oswald Herzog is a sculptor of the most advanced 
school in Germany, a Silesian, born in 1881, and a product 
of the Berlin School of Art. This is not his first publica- 
tion, for he issued some ten years ago “ Plastik, the 
Symphony of Life,” in which he set out briefly his prin- 
ciples of sculpture and his reasons for departing from 
naturalism. Only a very little of his work is modelled 
directly after nature and that his earliest. He is now 
concerned with the expression of ideas by means of forms 
derived from nature, and in their essence partaking of the 
spirit of nature, but forms which may be regarded as 
distortions. It is to prevent this view of his work and its 
aspirations that he has issued his present booklet on time 
and space as factors in graphic and plastic and the relation 
of graphic and plastic with music from which, spiritually 
it descends. Herzog aspires to establish an order in art 
which shall be consonant with the order of nature, an 
absolute which is common to both. He has constructed 
ingenious diagrams, both static and dynamic, in which he 
connotes symmetry, asymmetry, rhythm in the arts of 
graphic, plastic and music with the occurrence of these 
properties in nature. His discussion, however, takes a 
wider horizon in which architecture, painting and poetry 
are included. In his search for the absolute which he 
desiderates, he evolves his esthetic based on nature. In 
support of his thesis he supplies three of his own plastic 
designs, which is a too modest contribution, for they are 
thoroughly illustrative of his contentions and moreover, 
original and impressive works of expressional sculptural 
art. 

K.P 


A CATALOGUE AND INDEX OF OLD FURNITURE 
AND WORKS OF ART, 3 vols. (M. Harris & Sons.) 
£2 8s. od. 

When the firm of M. Harris & Sons began business over 
sixty years ago collectors were few and the appreciation of 
old English furniture was only just beginning. Now there 
is no class of furniture for which there is a greater demand, 
while the demands of the ever-growing army of collectors 
make prices soar to heights undreamt of even at the 
beginning of the present century. 

The three-volume copiously illustrated catalogue just 
issued by this firm is indicative enough of the permanent 
hold of the work of Chippendale and his contemporaries, 
and its perusal cannot fail to give delight to those to whom 
eighteenth century English furniture makes special 
appeal. 

The catalogue, however, is not entirely confined to the 
work of this particular period. Old English oak is well 
represented, there are many fine walnut pieces of the periods 
of Charles II and William and Mary, while a short section 
is devoted especially to French examples. 

W.G.M. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, by CLIFFoRD Bax. 
Ltd.) 5s. net. 

It is difficult to understand why exactly Mr. Bax under- 
took this book, which contributes more to our knowledge 
of Mr. Clifford Bax than to our understanding of Leonardo 
da Vinci. From his opening chapter, entitled ““The Problem 
Before Us,” we conclude that its object was to discover 
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why “ so far as can be divined he [Leonardo] went through 
life without a single love affair.” 

The problem whether Leonardo had many love affairs 
or none is comparatively unimportant and in any case it is 
almost common knowledge that he had love affairs of a 
kind with lovers of a kind. There is not the slightest 
“ secret’ about it, divination is unnecessary when facts 
speak for themselves. 

Professing to have no expert qualifications and to speak 
as “‘ the plainest of plain men ” to the “ plain blunt man,” 
he discovers the “secret” of Leonardo’s psycho-sexual 
life in the Mona Lisa. 

The “ Mona Lisa” was, Mr. Bax“ divines,” Leonardo’s 
“Hymn of Hate ” on womanhood. 

Presumably the “ plain blunt man” would not care 
“two hoots”” about the Mona Lisa and would dismiss 
Leonardo’s psychology with an unprintable word unless 
the “ plainest of plain men ” had succeeded in interesting 
him in the astonishing anticipations of modern science 
which constitutes the Vincians’ real mystery and probably 
primary significance. Mr. Bax quite rightly points out 
that Leonardo’s attitude to life was scientific. Leonardo 
was even as a painter primarily a scientist. He himself 
said: “ The first object of a painter is to make a simple 
flat surface appear like a relievo and some of its parts 
detached from the ground ”—a very accurate statement of 
the haut relief principle which governed the artists of the 
high Renaissance ; but it is a scientifical rather than an 
esthetical problem. Mr. Bax, however, fails to impress 
the “plain blunt man” with the scientific aspect of 
Leonardo’s mind because he himself is not a scientist 
but an esthete, an intuitionist, who confesses his indebted- 
ness to a woman biographer of his hero and to her “ ine- 
briating prose.” Mr. Bax consequently sees in the 
Gioconda “ that on a somewhat lower plane she might be 
a rapacious landlady at the seaside, hopeful of making a 
favourable first impression upon her prospective lodger, 
but quite determined that she shall get decidedly the 
better of the bargain.” 

Quite! And on this lower plane, her prospective 
lodgers, more particularly the feminine ones, like Walter 
Pater’s “ beautiful women of antiquity,” ‘how would 
they be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul with 
all its maladies has passed ! ” to continue Pater. For have 
not even seaside landladies maladive souls? However: 
whatever La Gioconda was, she was quite definitely not a 
rapacious seaside landlady ; but there are other evidences 
than that of her hands (to which Mr. Bax refers, without 
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RECENT PICTURES BY DUNCAN GRANT, VANESSA 

BELL AND KEITH BAYNES, AT MESSRS. AGNEWS’ 
GALLERIES 

There is an affinity of outlook in the work of these three 

artists, who demonstrate the value of Mr. Roger Fry’s term 

‘ Post-Impressionists ” in more than a merely chronologi- 

cal sense. These three artists are still ‘‘ Impressionists ” 
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noticing that one of them at least has been badly “ aristo- 
cratized ” by later over-painting) to show that she was not 
on this lower plane. She is, therefore, if anything, not so 
much, as Mr. Bax would have it, “ the average woman ” 
as the quintessential one—a symbol of Goethe’s “‘ Ewig 
Weibliche.” It is no doubt this quintessence that Leonardo 
saw in her, and the reason why he took so much trouble 
with this painting. It is not his ideal of womanhood, of 
which presumably the Virgin in the “Saint Anne” 
cartoon is a fair example, and one, moreover, that is by 
no means “ sexless rather than feminine.” 


Mr. Bax’s reference to the seaside landlady suggests, 
like many other passages in this book, that the acknowledged 
feminine rather than a masculine inspiration is responsible 
for the fundamentally unscientific, the subjectively intuitive 
manner in which he has attempted to solve a not very 
difficult and, after all, not very important problem. 

H.F. 


CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY, 1932. (Oxford: Printed for the Trustees at the 
University Press.) 1s. 6d. 

This new catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery 
was long needed, as both the old Historical Catalogue of 

1914 and the Illustrated List have been out of date. 


“This new Catalogue,” says the Director in his 
preface, “‘is a return to the ideals of the old Historical 
Catalogue within the severe limits imposed by printing 
costs, the legitimate demand for illustration and a popular 
price.” 


> 


The crisis, it will be seen, hits us everywhere, private 
and public enterprise alike. So far as it has been permitted 
by such considerations it is admirable, giving, in alpha- 
betical order, the names of the persons represented, with 
a short note on his or her historical significance; the 
official number, the dimensions, the medium of the 
portrait, the name of the artist, where known, and the 
source from which it came to the collection. The addi- 
tional information concerns the history of the Gallery, 
the “arrangement of the Collection,” a “list of the 
Trustees since its foundation, ‘ Rules as to the Acquisi- 
tion of Portraits which the Trustees have adopted for their 
guidance,” “‘ General Regulations,” ‘‘ Hours of Opening,” 
“Lectures” and ‘‘ Publications.” The typography is 
excellent and so are the 45 illustrations. The size is 
convenient and the price very moderate. 

H.F. 


AND NOTES 


in that they draw as they paint, pari passu : and they build 
up their forms with colour. They have all studied Cézanne, 
but for all that they are definitely English and their land- 
scapes link up with Constable’s. Constable, however, had 
a nicer appreciation of natural form, or rather a greater 
love for the forms that compose a landscape, notably the 
trees and clouds, so that whilst these post impressionists give 
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us a more vital sense of space and solidity they withhold 
from us the more precise information of particularity of 
the objects in the landscape, bidding us to content ourselves 
with the rhythm and the colour of the design. ‘‘ The Farm 
Pond, near Firle, Sussex,” is a good illustration of these 
points. 

The XVII. century still-life painters, however ex- 
cellent many of them were, succeed in annoying us with the 
convention of the inevitable spirals of the “de Heem ” 





The Farm Pond near Firle, Sussex. 


lemonpeel. Modern still-life painters are in danger of 
doing the same with Cézanne’s obliging napkin. Each of 
these three painters have used this article several times in 
the manner, though not in the colour, of the ‘‘ Pendule de 
Marbre Noire.” When one remembers that after all, 
modern painters pride themselves on being “‘ modern ” 
and that the world of still life is at least as inexhaustible 
in its variety as any other subject matter, one wonders 
why these artists should content themselves with variations 
on this single theme of flowers, pots, books and Cézanne’s 
napkin. This reservation apart, one must say that all 
three, but especially Mr. Keith Baynes, have succeeded in 
producing alluringly lovely colour compositions amongst 
which it is really difficult to choose. Mr. Keith Baynes’ 
“The Scarlet Curtain” has, perhaps, by reason of the 
scarlet note, the most obvious qualities of excellence, 
but his “‘ Roses in a Jug,” ‘‘ Godetias ” and ‘‘ Books and 
Flowers,” especially the latter, contain greater subtleties of 
colour and form relations. As regards figure composition, 
Miss Vanessa Bell’s “‘ The Nursery ” seems both in colour 
and design to have fallen between the stools of actual fact 
and xsthetical invention. The floating balloon in the right 
hand corner indicates this loss of complete control. Where 
she deals only with a single figure, as in ‘“‘ Odalisque ” 
and the “ Orlando,” her qualities are seen at her best. 


The most ambitious picture here is Mr. Duncan Grant’s 
“Toilet of Venus.” It challenges comparison with the 
Old Masters and does this so insistently that I do not feel 
justified in basing a definite opinion on a first impression. 
Perhaps it is not as good as an old master, perhaps it 
is quite as good, perhaps it is better. I do not know 
—yet. When a work of art is not a pastiche, when it 
does not plagiarize past achievement in any sense, and still 
challenges comparison, one should not venture on 
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By Duncan Grant 


pontifical verdicts. I should like to see the picture 
again in a few months’ time. I know in any case that the 
‘““model standing,” a single nude figure painted in a 
somewhat similar manner, may do as a study ; it will not 
do as a picture because the dark shadow on the right side 
of the model’s abdomen is out of tone. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole, it is a source of great 
delight because the three artists make their paintings 
depend on designed colour, a perfectly obvious principle of 
pictorial art, and consequently rare. 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES—EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLOURS. 

This is a mixed show of oil paintings and watercolours 
by various, mostly English, painters from Shayer to John 
Collier, the late Tatton Winter, Cecil King and others. The 
catalogue is priced and from it one learns that the most 
expensive item here—four hundred guineas is asked—is a 
portrait of George Bernard Shaw by the Honourable John 
Collier, whereas almost the least expensive item—at six 
guineas—is a watercolour of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, by Mr. A. J. Meyer. I infinitely prefer the latter, 
not by way of a cheap sneer at the former artist, but because 
it is a better thing of its kind, than the more “ important ” 
work is of its kind. Mr. Collier’s likeness is carefully 
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finished, but not a very good likeness ; Mr. Meyer’s is not 
so carefully finished, but it is, nevertheless, “ finished ” : 
it goes as far as the artist wished it to go, but, as one may 
judge by another painting by Mr. Collier, called “ The 
Japanese Screen,” this artist wishes always to go to the 
bitter end and yet never gets there. Mr. E. J. Delmold is 
another “ bitter ender.” His watercolours are done with 
infinite patience and a love of minute, that is to say, 
miniature like finish: he, too, avoids suggestion ; but he 
does get rather further in his way than Mr. Collier, and 
especially so when he leaves plenty of white space round 
his exquisitely painted birds or flowers. But it is evident 
that he, too, has great difficulty in seeing his picture as a 
flat space requiring decoration. Nevertheless, “‘ Sweet 
Peas”’ and “ Thistle” are in their way “ perfected.” 
Where Mr. Collier might, with advantage, have “‘finished ” 
his work minutely, as in the “‘ Inner Room in the Temple 
of Luxor,” and so given the hieroglyphics on the walls 
a documentary value, he finds himself thwarted by the 
light that intervened between him and the objects. The 
late Mortimer Menpes, on the other hand, has “ finished ” 
an oil painting measuring, I suppose, no more than 3} inches 
by two in a most satisfactory manner; it represents a 
““ Street Scene in Cairo” and is surely one of the best 
things he has done. There is an “ old fashioned ” picture 
by Tatton Winter, of an old woman driving a flock of 
sheep “ Back to the Fold ”—done in the Dutch manner, 
but it has genuine feeling, as also has this artist’s “ After 
the Rain.” Other pictures are by Cecil King, R. Talbot 
Kelly, Lewis Baumer, Stuart Park and L. Biddle: things 
to satisfy more or less the average taste—but that subtle 
“* feeling ” is hardly theirs. 


PAINTINGS BY VENETIAN ARTISTS (XVI and XVIII 
CENTURIES) AT THE GALLERIES OF TOMAS HARRIS, 
BRUTON STREET. 

There are only nineteen pictures by Venetian painters 
in this exhibition, namely six by Tintoretto, three by 
Guardi, two each by Canaletto, Tiepolo and Pietro Longhi, 
and one each by Jacopo and Francesco Bassano, Palma 
Giovane and Bernardo Bellotto—all, or nearly all, names 
to conjure with and all without exception interesting. 

Without a doubt the most important is Tintoretto’s 
Cornaro Family. The picture with its mulberry colours 
depicted in various shades, not only in the garment of the 
Madonna, but also in those of St. Lawrence in the figure 
of the bishop and in two of the Cornaro children, con- 
trasted with bluish greys and greens in clouds and land- 
scape is not only brighter in colour than the usual Tintoretto, 
but it demonstrates, above all, his influence on El Greco and 
Velazquez. The finest amongst the Tintoretto portraits 
here is that of ‘‘ A bearded man with purple coat and white 
fur collar ; another equally good, perhaps, is one called only 
“ Portrait of a Man” with a subtle concealed smile in 
mouth and eyes. Ascribed to Tiepolo are two portraits 
of probably one and the same sitter, apparently the “‘ muy 
hermosa Christine,” one of his models ; but they hardly 
compare in interest with a rare example of Guardi’s, 
namely a “‘ Head of a Girl ” looking over her shoulder and 
somehow challenging comparison by its very contrast 
with Vermeer’s famous “Portrait of a Young Girl” in the 
Mauritshuis. Unusual, too, are two little seascapes called 
“* Shipping in a Stormy Sea.” The two orthodox Antonio 
Canaletto’s are here surpassed in interest by Bernardo 
Bellotto’s, (Antonio’s nephew), “ View on the Brenta.” 
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THE SCARLET CURTAIN 


~ 


By Keith Baynes 
at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery. (See page 83.) 


It is far less disciplined in design, but much more 
interesting in the handling of the brush. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY GEORGE BERGEN AND FLOWER 
PAINTINGS AND EMBROIDERIES BY KATHLEEN 
MURRAY AT MESSRS. REID AND LEFEVRE’S GALLERY. 

Mr Bergen is, so Mr. David Garnett tells us in the 
preface to the Catalogue of this exhibition, a half Dutch 
Russian and apparently a “ strong man” who conceals 
his strength from his friends. Thus prejudiced one 
examines his pictures and comes to the conclusion that his 
strength lies in his sense of colour; but that he has a 
brooding emotion which, if anything, is Norwegian rather 
than Dutch or Russian, something melancholic which he 
sometimes feels in lifeless things and which comes out best 
in his paintings of boats and water or in the quiet night 
at the civilized lamplit sea front. In all, he takes himself 
perhaps, a little too seriously : a “‘ White Boat,” a “ Red 
Horse ” and “‘ Roof Tops and Washing,” good as they are 
in painting, are not as sad and mournful as all that; and 
the seagreen sonnet in paint on a fireman’s paraphernalia, 
which forms the sentiment and subject of “‘ Helmet, Hat 
and Hatchet,” is a little overwhelming—but then: the 
younger generation have knocked sentiment out of one, I 
fear, or my heart may be suffering from premature scierosis. 
The portraits, of which the David Garnett, Esq., is the 
best, prove that the artist is not particularly strong in 
draughtsmanship as distinct from painting. 

A certain weakness in draughtsmanship and strength 
in sense of colour allies Miss Murray’s flower paintings to 
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Mr. Bergen’s work. In her case, however, there is no 
North Sea sentiment, her flower paintings are nearer to 
Winifred Nicholson’s and she is at her best when her 
colours are few and the picture resolves itself into the 
merest hint of form. Her masterpiece here is “‘ Honesty,” 
a tour de force, since the white satin sheen of the Honesty 
pod tissue is painted against a white background. A 
beautiful picture in its slight way and there are several 
such only not quite so subtle. The woolwork embroideries 
are as pretty as they are meant to be. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART: 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH EMBROIDERY IN 
THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

The British Institute of Industrial Art is a Society 
that has as its aim to bring together esthetical and com- 
mercial interests, in other words, to let industry benefit 
from the activities of artists. Consequently an exhibition 
such as this one leads the visitor to expect that he will be 
able to inspect specimens of embroidery produced either 
by machinery or at least under strictly economical condi- 
tions. Such expectations will have been disappointed 
(the exhibition is now closed). With the exception of 
seven or eight, there are no “firms” exhibiting, and 
amongst these several are not showing machine work. 
The Exhibition must, therefore, be judged from at least 
three different points of view. (a) In respect of its indus- 
trial use, (b) in respect of its technical quality, (c) in 
respect of its zsthetical value. 

To begin with the last. Without a doubt the exhibi- 
tion reflects the greater freedom, the gaiety and the general 
impetus esthetical design has gained from the modern 
movement in art. The inventiveness in design, whether 
in tapestry, stitchery, or any other kind of embroidery, is 
very satisfactory, although it must at the same time be 
said that far too many of the exhibitors have forgotten 
to considzr what use should be made of their designs. 
The first consideration of a craft should be its purpose, 
and embroidery is essentially an applied art. Cushions, 
bedspreads, rugs, blouses, ecclesiastical vestments and so 
forth are all fit subjects for embroidery, as also are tapestries 
as wall hangings, but it is questionable whether an embroi- 
dered “‘ panel” under glass and frame, or even without 
such protection, is zsthetically defensible. Yet there are 
a great number of such here. 

As regards technical quality the exhibition proves 
firstly that there are to-day presumably as many capable 
embroideresses and needlewomen as there were in the 
halcyon days of the opus anglicanum. The exhibition also 
proves that the machine is, as is only natural, technically 
inferior to the hand. We must not be under any illusion 
in this respect ; until someone invents a machine that can 
both design and execute what no hand, or no number of 
hands can do, machine executed design must be inferior 
to the best hand executed design, although it can be 
superior to the worst. This brings us to another point : 
many of the articles are produced from designs made for 
rather than im embroidery. But of embroidery holds good 
what is true of other forms of craftsmanship. The 
designers must think in the terms of the craft. Here are 
quite a number of very pretty articles which nevertheless 
are technically inferior because the designer was a painter 
and not an embroiderer. 

Lastly we come to the economical problem. In this 
respect the exhibition must be judged an almost complete 
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failure : it does not prove that “‘ Firms,” with the honour- 
able exception of Messrs. H. Morean, Ltd., “‘ The Regent 
Embroidery Company,” Old Bleach Linens, John Jacoby- 
Iklé, Ltd., the Wilton Royal Carpet Factory, Ltd., who all 
exhibit here are interested in the aims of the B.I.A.; and 
the majority of designers and embroiderers who are ex- 
hibiting there, often admirable, work would—one may 
assert without fear of contradiction—refuse to work under 
economically possible conditions. In so far as embroi- 
deries are considered as “‘ works of art,” subject only to the 
purse of the individual patron, they do not come under 
the heading of Industrial Art. 

Criticizing the exhibits as works of art the following 
may be selected for special praise. Probably the finest piece 
of work here is Sister Clare’s decorative panel in wools 
on linen, ‘‘ Orpheus”; it is archaic in design, but for the 
variety and skill of its texturing it is unsurpassed. Next 
to it, and for opposite reasons, I would place the “ Portiére 
in Machine Embroidery,” by I. E. Death, which seems to 
me to exploit the machine strictly within its capacity and 
to produce an esthetically satisfying article. For gaiety 
in design and cleverness in execution, Mrs. Aufsesser 
Tisdale’s ‘‘ Venice ” embroidery in white on white organdie 
is quite remarkable. Miss Eileen Churm, in the decorative 
panel, ‘“‘ Wythenhawe Park,” done in woolwork, catches 
the child’s outlook well, whilst the embroidered panel, 
“* Shooters Hill,” designed and worked by the students of 
the Woolwich Polytechnic, has a natural nadivete. There is 
what amounts to a “ painting ” done cleverly in machine 
embroidery by H. Moreau, Ltd., after a design by Louis 
Moreau called “* Jazzband,” there is a wall panel in appliqué 
done by Kathleen Mann from her own attractive design ; 
there is a charming little panel in “‘ Shadow Embroidery ” 
by Ethelwynne Simmons, and there is, above all, Miss 
Mary Randa'l Wells, Queen Anne-ish bed—in beige silk 
embroidered and painted and decorated with gilt leather 
bells—very charming and no doubt expensive—but all 
this, and much else besides, cannot be termed “ industrial 
art,” of which Miss Dorn’s designs and the Wilton Royal 
Carpet Factory’s execution are perhaps here the principal 
the most satisfactory evidence. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

Mr. Elliot Seabrooke’s ‘‘ Recent paintings ” at Messrs. 
Tooth’s Gallery show, in my opinion, a great advance on 
his earlier work. There is less of Cézanne and more of 
himself in them. They have more precision in form, 
which is arrived at, in his case, without the help of blacks 
or black greys. The general impression of the colour 
schemes, which formerly kept near to a rather depressing 
brown, is much gayer. Altogether, the exhibition con- 
vinces one that he is amongst our best true painters, and 
by true painting I mean the creation of the work of art 
by the manipulation of colours rather than lines. In the 
“Path in the Wood,” his design has a satisfying circular 
rhythm; “ Dutch Dolls” has humour and a delightful 
colour orchestration ; “‘ The Coffee Pot” may be men- 
tioned as an example of “solidity” in form. There are 
several admirable landscapes, characterized by “‘ ambient 
space,” of which “‘ View from Lepe” is perhaps the best 
example. 


> 


The Fine Art Society are exhibiting a “‘ New Selection of 
Small Watercolours by well-known Artists,” including 
Messrs. Gerald Ackermann, Walter Bayes, S. J. Lamorna 
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Birch, Arthur Briscoe, Charles Cheston, Cecil Hunt, 
Russell Flint, Martin Hardie, Percy Lancaster, the brothers 
Nash, Ethelbert White, and Sirs George Clausen, Charles 
Holmes and Frank Short. As before, there are many 
attractive things, but the one reflection evoked by this 
selection is the converging of the different sections towards 
a general “ British Mean.” Even Paul Nash and Ethelbert 
White on the one hand and the late Hercules Brabazon on 
the other seem to blend with Lamorna Birch, E. T. Holding 
and the rest. Nevertheless, the most individual contribu- 
tions, subject to this remark, are those of Mr. Walter Bayes, 
Mr. S. R. Badmin, Sir George Clausen, Charles Ince and 
Mr. Paul Nash’s “ Zeppelin from Winchelsea Beach.” 


At The Leicester Gallery there are lithographs in colour 
by two famous Frenchmen, Bonnard and Vuillard, and 
drawings by a now equally famous Englishman, Richard 
Sickert, A.R.A. I think, before Sickert has time to change 
his mind about his true name again, he ought henceforth 
to be known only as pére Sickert. It would mark not only 
his connection with the French School and his by now 
patriarchal age, but also the affectionate esteem in which 
he is held by the younger generations of all schools. 
Pérc Sickert has always been himself even when he has 
tried to hide his light under the bushels of Degas and 
Whistler, and this collection of—mostly old—drawings 
shows both the sources of his inspiration and the indepen- 
dance of his outlook. What strikes one here more than 
anything else perhaps is his satisfying manner of using his 
media, pen and ink, chalk or etcher’s needle. Especially 
his drawings on different coloured papers, violets, greys, 
greens, have the effect almost of decorative paintings, 
although the actual drawing is merely black heightened 
with white. Of such may be mentioned as examples : 
‘“* Camden Town” on grey paper, “ The New Bedford ” 
on green, and “‘ Dr. Haselden, I presume ” (always also 
his sense of humour) on green paper. 

In the “ Mary Price ” he has made capital out of the 
ink’s “‘ running ” on soft paper. The drawing of ‘‘ Sheep- 
shank’s House, Bath,” is embellished with touches of colour 
of which it is difficult to say whether they are mere trials 
of the brush or carefully considered effects. Almost 
everywhere there is a dual interest; that of the idea and 
that of the technique in which it is expressed. 


There is a quality also, but in another and less satisfac- 


tory sense, in the French lithographs in colour. For some 
reason, not very obvious to me, artists seem to find great 
difficulty in keeping their colour lithographs consistently 
in key ; Bonnard and Vuillard are no exceptions. Bonnard’s 
‘** Quelques aspects de la Vie de Paris ” of 1895 date as 
lithographs of the Impressionist School and the “‘ jumping ” 
of certain touches of colour (really of course not “ touches,” 
but printings from separate stones), as in the “‘ Marchand 
des quatres sardons ” or “‘ Rue le soie, sous la pluie ”’ is the 
more disturbing. He obtains the best results only by 
strict economy in colours as in “ Pont,” or “ Place, le 
Soir,” which is a harmony in brown and yellow. Vuillard 
uses his colours much more “ decoratively,” after the 
Japanese manner, though without oriental design. Cou- 
sequently, the “ jumps ” are less disturbing. The subjects 
are less seen as “‘ views’ than as patterns. “ Au jardin 
des Tuileries ” is doubtless the most successful; ‘‘ Cou- 
verture,” “Le Cuisini¢re” and ‘“ Le Conturiére ” are 
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other successful prints; but “ Coin de Cheminée,” a 
subject by which he is known to most of us from his 
picture in the Tate Gallery, shows best, demonstrates most 
clearly, what he was really “ after.” 


Mr. Stanislaus S. Longley, R.I., R.B.A., who held an 
exhibition of his work at 6, Robert Street, Adelphi, might 
be called an artist a tout faire. He can adopt Fis manner 
to various different purposes such as wall decoration, 
magazine covers, book illustration and figure and /Jand- 
scape painting in watercolours. He belongs to those crafts- 
men who possess a facile skill and a liking for neatness in 
execution as well as in conception. For decorative painting 
he adopts a kind of archaic Greek attitude, filling his space 
with the “ pattern” made by the figure and keeping his 
colours on the light and cool side; “ Apollo” and the 
“* Fall of Icarus ” are the best examples of this kind. In 
his magazine and book illustrations he makes good use of 
coloured contours given to dainty figures of the crinoline 
period. ‘‘ 1860” is one of the best in this style. In his 
figure and landscape watercolours he has some affinity 
with Mr. Russell Flint without exactly copying that 
artist’s suave style. “‘ The Painted Lady ” is a charming 
example of figure subject, whilst “‘ Hawkley Church ” and 
‘“* Oak Houses, Hawkley ” show tis powers as a lands-ape 
painter—and it is in this capacity that I personally like 
him best. 


EXHIBITION BY THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods have offered to 
lend their rooms free of charge to the Antique Dealers’ 
Association for the purpose of holding an Exhibition, 
which will be held for three weeks from t1oth to 29th 
October. 

The Exhibition is to be on the lines of that held in 
1928 at the Grafton Galleries, which was such a marked 
success. Only members of the Association will exhibit 
this year. Fortunately, Mr. Francis Mallett, who organised 
the previous Exhibition, has consented to act as Chairman 
of an organising Committee. 

Every piece shown will be for sale and this should lend 
additional interest to the Exhibition. The surplus admis- 
sion fees will be divided equally between the Benevolent 
Fund of the Association, The National Art Collections 
Fund and the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 

Mr. James G. Mann, M.A., B.Liit., F.S.A., has been 
appointed Reader in the History of Art in the University of 
London, and Deputy-Director of the Courtauld Institute, 
and will take up his duties in October next, when the 
Institute opens at 20, Portman Square. Mr. Mann was 
educated at Winchester and New College, and during the 
war served in France as a major in the Royal Artillery. 
He was for some years on the staff of the Ashmolean 
Museum, and went from there to the Wallace Collection. 
His range as a scholar is wide ; but he is perhaps best known 
as an authority on sculpture and metalwork of all kinds, 
concerning which he has contributed a notable series of 
papers to learned journals throughout the world. 
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SMALLER ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE COLLECTION 


OF SIR HERBERT HUGHES-STANTON, R.A. 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL 


PASTORAL SCENE ON THE RIVER ORWELL 


F the notable collection of smaller 
works by English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century, numbering about 
two hundred, which Sir Herbert 
Hughes-Stanton has brought together in his 
house at Kensington, we are given an opportunity 
to reproduce in the pages of 1pollo a selection 
made by the owner himself, and these will serve 
to illustrate the uniformly high standard reached 
by the school as a whole, many of whose 
exemplars were, until recent years, ignored or 
forgotten by English critics and connoisseurs, 
and certainly unknown to Continental writers. 
Now that they are being rescued from oblivion 
and justly appreciated their market value has 
risen, and they are being acclaimed and collected 
as authentic works of art. 
Not so long ago, French opinion, taken as 
a body, was to the effect that England possessed 
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no national school of 
consideration. As 
universally admitted that the influence of 
individual British painters upon their confréres 
across the Channel during the last century has 
been immense and incalculable. I can, myself, 
remember the reverence expressed by Benjamin 
Constant for Gainsborough’s art, which he 
considered unapproachable, and there is also the 
avowed debt to Turner and Constable, well and 
truly confessed by French landscapists. The 
marked individualism of the “‘ peak” men of 
the English school is just the difference between 
themselves and the men of the second rank, 
though as competent craftsmen—men who knew 
their job thoroughly—there is little to choose 
between any of them. They regarded their 
profession as a trade, an honest means of 
livelihood, and without any humbug or pretence 


painting 


worthy of 
a set-off to this it is now 
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to “high art” were concerned to learn their 
business thoroughly and to give value for money. 
The “high art” mongers of the day failed 
miserably. 

Though a large number of Sir Herbert 
Hughes-Stanton’s small canvases and panels bear 
names of the first importance, his collection is 
rich in works by these lesser lights, and one is 


PORTRAIT OF LADY By J. R. Smith, 


able to observe, when hung side by side with the 
masters, how excellent and consistent a standard 
some of these journeymen painters maintained. 
\t that date no more competent craftsmen of the 
kind existed in Europe. 

England was a happy hunting ground in the 
eighteenth century for these travelling painters, 
the forerunners of the photographers. There 
was a brisk demand for their services, and quite 
a number of excellently trained men, who were 
able and willing to execute family portraits and 
groups at moderate prices up and down the 
country were able to make a respectable living 
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1752-1812 out the year certainly 


at the game. How different a tale the landscape 
painter had to tell! 

There must still be a vast residue of these 
works in English country houses, and, as recent 
auction records show, the stream is undiminished, 
though the drying-up process cannot long be 
delayed. Efforts should be made to salve and 
secure as many examples of these veracious and 
lively portraits of our ancestors while 
there is yet time. 

Even the prices charged by the 
biggest men were extremely moderate, 
and bear no comparison with the 
inflated sums often asked by quite 
unknown and unhonoured artists in 
our own day for much slighter per- 
formances. From the journals and 
account books of Beechey and Down- 
man we gather that the average charge 
for a small portrait was from five to 
ten guineas, while for a bust, 30 in. by 
25 in., the standard price was between 
twelve and twenty-five guineas, and 
Beechey’s busy brush would often 
bring him in over two thousand 
pounds a year. 

Alian Cunningham tells us that 
Reynolds raised his prices in 1760 when 
he was thirty-seven years old, to twenty- 
five guineas, “ having engaged several 
subordinate ‘labourers’ who were 
skilful at draperies.” He must have 
been a tremendously rapid and prolific 
worker, since he told Johnson that he 
was “ obtaining by his profession six 
thousand pounds a year ”—and with 
portraits painted at twenty-five guineas 
each! That he could have kept up his 
rate of five portraits per week through- 
strains our 

credulity. 

When Gainsborough first settled at Bath, 
Cunningham says “ His price for a head rose 
from five guineas to eight, and as his fame 
increased the charge augmented till he had 
torty guineas for a half and a hundred for a 
whole length.” 

Nothing can be more pleasing than the 
aspect of the works by these painters, en 
Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton has assembled i 
his fine old Georgian house, harmoniously set 
amid appropriate surroundings. The effect he 
has achieved does credit to his rare taste and 
scholarship, and his rooms are full of interest, 
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Smaller English Portraits of the Eighteenth Century 


both historically and artistically. Of the earlier 
painters of the century, the portrait by Hogarth 
illustrated commands immediate attention in 
both these respects. It is a representation at 
full-length of Garret Wellesley, first Earl of 
Mornington (created 1760). He is shown in 
the character of Sir Charles Grandison 
Richardson’s “ faultless monster that the world 
ne’er saw.” He succeeded his father as second 
Baron in 1758 and died in 1781, and his greatest 
title to fame is as father to the “ Iron 
Duke.” The figure is seen standing, 
in a landscape, leaning in dandiacal 
attitude with his right handon a coping, 
and holding his hat and stick in his 
left. He wears a mole-coloured coat 
and breeches, and his waistcoat of 
bright blue trimmed with silver lace 
is touched in with Hogarth’s character- 
istic crispness. This spirited little 
picture, which measures 14} in. by 2t1in., 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition of 1912. Sir Herbert 
possesses another canvas by Hogarth 
of approximately the same size, the 
portrait of his patron, James Caulfield, 
Earl of Charlemont, in the uniform of 
Commander-in-Chief of Irish Volun- 
teers in 1782. This picture came from 
the Caulfield sale 

Among Sir Herbert’s Gainsboroughs 
are two groups of the Crowther family 
of Heaton Norris, near Stockport, each 
measuring 27 in. by 35 in. In one may 
be seen Mr. Crowther in a strawberry- 
tinted suit, leaning his arm on _ the 
carved seat upon which his wife is 
sitting. His lady is in a pale blue 
flowered silk dress with black lace 
shawl. Close to them stands their 
youngest daughter, dainty in white 
muslin, pink sash, and pink cap deco- 
ated with rosettes. She is holding 
posies and sprigs of flowers. The companion 
picture shows the three elder daughters. The 
tallest, wearing a pink silk flowered dress with 
large white apron, is seated at her spinet, while 
behind her chair holding a music book, stand her 
sisters, the one in blue silk and the other in blue 
and gold. A vista of trees is seen beyond the 
arched opening, and a diminutive dog adds a 
note of interest to the foreground. A Gains- 
borough of later date from the Brockstead Hall 
Collection—a 2oin. by 234 in.—depicts Lady 


PORTRAIT 


Montgomery in a large black hat, black cape over 
a white fichu,and a full skirt of reddish-brown hue. 
The lady is seated outside a pillared arbour, and 
the landscape background is rendered with 
Gainsborough’s typical fluency and grace. 

From Gainsborough’ s brush also are the two 
fine Pastoral Scenes on the River Orwell—a pair 
measuring each 29}in. by 18in.—of golden 
tone and obviously derived from Cuyp, with 
hints from Watteau (perhaps v/a Gravelot) in the 





OF WIFE OF THE ARTIST 
By Francis Wheatley, K.A., 1747-1801 


figures. In one the characters are undisguised 
peasants ; in the other, clearly gentlefolk mas- 
querading—the lady as a milkmaid and the gentle- 
man as a soldier who pipes to her on a flute. 
Certainly the cows might be better drawn, but 
the figures are charming, and the sentiment of the 
evening hour could not be better expressed. 
Among the Romneys a singularly complete 
and firmly executed piece of work is the small 
canvas (i1}in. by 14in.) of Peregrine Bertie, 
third son of the Earl of Abingdon. Born 
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THE CROWTHER FAMILY OF HEATON NORRIS, NEAR STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 
By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


March 13th, 1740, he was educated at Oxford, 
became a captain in the Royal Navy, was after- 
wards M.P. for Oxford, and died in August 
1792. The colour scheme is typical of Romney 

wine-coloured suit enlivened by the crisp 
white ruffles, and green upholstered chair, rather 
high-coloured flesh tints and powdered hair. 
In Sir Herbert’s collection is another fine 
Romney, recently acquired from the sale of Lord 
\berdare’s pictures. This canvas, of rather 
larger size, shows a portrait of a robust-looking 
country squire,in a chocolate-red coat and buff 
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waistcoat, seated in a characteristic Romney 
landscape, with a spaniel at his side. Romney’s 
account books, which he kept strictly, show that 
his prices at the height of his fame ranged from 
twenty-five guineas for a 30in. by 25 in. to 
eighty guineas for a whole length of 93 in. by 
§7 in. 

Of the many Zoffanys portraying members of 
the Sylvester family we shall give particulars in a 
second article, contenting ourselves here with an 
illustration of an interesting group painted by the 
artist during the period of his first settlement in 
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England. Poor Zoffany, whose restless tempera- 
ment caused him to lead a somewhat chequered 
life (which, however, had its compensations), 
though a foreigner by birth, was one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy,and Eng- 
lish by adoption. The picture in question depicts 
Captain Wynn, the well-known connoisseur, 
dressed in fawn-coloured waistcoat and loose 
blue coat, wearing his tricorn hat, seated at a 
table and looking at a vase held by a girl in a 
maroon striped dress and lace cap. A _ lady 
dressed in pink with a white muslin fichu, and 
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THE CROWTHER FAMILY OF HEATON NORRIS, NEAR STOCKPORT, CHESHIRI 


By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


lace cap trimmed with pink ribbon, stands in the 
background. Other articles of vertw stand upon 
the floor and table. The old gentleman holds 
a pair of goldweigher’s scales in his left hand, and 
beams admiringly at the object the maid is 
holding up for his inspection. The size of this 
canvas is 30 in. by 25in. 

To Francis Hayman, who taught Gains- 
borough at the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, 
belongs the 20 in. by 28 in. canvas, a shade tight 
in handling, according to modern tastes—the 
virtue of being painstaking is a little outmoded 
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CHARD TATTERSALL, SENIOR 
By Thomas Beacl 


to-day—depicting a lady in voluminous white 
satin dress, and a lace fichu tied with a blue bow. 
She is seated against a background of green 
curtain, beyond which is a view of a formal 
garden with a pavilion. Sir Herbert also 
possesses the companion picture of (presumably) 
the lady’s spouse—a gentleman in gold-laced 
yrey silk velvet vest and rich blue velvet coat, 
seated in a pleached avenue. 

Few of these small pictures are of finer 
quality or daintier workmanship than Francis 
Wheatley’s oval portrait, painted about the year 
of his marriage, and said to be the likeness of his 
wife, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in the year 1788. Is his sitter the lady with whom 
he eloped to Dublin, erstwhile wife to the 
painter Gresse—“ Fat Jack Grease ’’—as he was 
known to his fellow artists? The incident 
provoked Reynolds to remark, upon Wheatley’s 
election to the Associateship of the Royal 
Academy, that the painter’s “ moral conduct 
had offended decency.” 

Though Wheatley’s pretty rural scenes and 
the enormous popularity of the engravings after 
his “ Cries of London” have somewhat over- 
shadowed his other works, he was a_ prolific 
and successful painter of small portraits, working 
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up till the end, even when he had become a martyr 
to gout. This beautiful little picture measuring 
15sin. by 12}in. is highly wrought in every 
detail, the gloves, th: book, and the green painted 
chair being painstakingly rendered throughout, 
and the colour is of extreme delicacy. 

One may compare with this the oval (123 in. 
by 14} in.) portraying a lady of maturer years in 
a pale mauve dress and lace fichu, with powdered 
hair, by the likeable and popular John Raphael 
Smith—skilled equally with brush and graving 
tool. He is said to have taken life easily, vet he 
accounted for some 150 engraved plates in forty 
working years, besides numerous portraits in 
oil and crayons and spending his bounty and 
impeding his own prosperity by helping his 
fellow artists. 

The last of our illustrations this month is a 
portrait of Richard Tattersall, senior, by Thomas 
Beach, the painter of Milton ‘Abbas, who worked 
for many years at Bath. 


of the classic firm of “ Tatts ” as a portly figure, at 


half-length, standing, one hand resting upon the 
Stud Book, and dressed in royal blue coat, with 
waistcoat and black hat. In the 


scarlet 


POR TRAIT OF CAPTAIN WYNN 
1 well-known connoisseur examining a vase 


By J]. Zoffany, R.A. 


Here we hawe the founder 
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LADY MONTGOMERY 


From the Brockstead Hall Collection 


By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


background is a domed building with lonic 
columns. This picture has been engraved in 
mezzotint by John Jones. Beach also executed 
several portraits of actors. 

In Sir Herbert’s collection there is quite a 
number of portraits and portrait groups of 
theatrical celebrities. A canvas of some im- 
portance in this respect is the group depicting a 
scene from “ All the World’s a Stage,” with 
Mr. Quirk and Mrs. F. A. Henry as two of the 
principal characters. This is from the brush of 


Samuel de Wilde. This artist, who was born in 
1747 and died in 1822, is believed to have been of 
old Dublin stock and had a considerable practice 
among stage folk. From Zoffany’s hand comes 
another portrait of an actor, Mr. Parsons, also 
something of a celebrity in his day. Robert 
Hunter, the Irish painter was yet another of these 
painters of “ the profession,” and in Sir Herbert’s 
possession is a fine presentment of Tom Conolly 
of Dublin, dated 1771, wearing a “‘ Vandyck ” 
costume and signed by the artist in a beautifully 
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written “script.” Then there are portraits by 
William Williams, another early painter of 
theatrical subjects, notably Shakespearian, and by 
\rthur Pond (1705-58), painter and engraver 
in facsimile of chalk drawings, whose portrait of 
Peg Wofhington is in our National Portrait 
Gallery. Still more important is Sir Herbert’s 
portrait of Colley Cibber, dramatist, actor and 
poet-laureate, seated in a garden in the Italian 
style with attendant statuary of Cupid and 
Venus. This little picture is by Arthur Devis (the 
elder), 1711-87, the pupil of Tillemans, and is 
of great interest and value. Devis’s work is 
now greatly sought after. Not many months 
ago a fine “conversation piece” by Arthur 
Devis, when brought up at Christie’s, topped 
the two thousand guinea mark by several 
hundreds. 

In the portrait group by Philip Mercier, 
1689-1762, Sir Herbert possesses a Canvas that 
is the subject of an interesting speculation, 
Seated in a large salon of princely proportions 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY By Francis Hayman, R.A, 
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PEREGRINE BERTI By George Romney 


and furnishing, judging by what is seen, is a 
company of six figures: an elderly lady seated 
on a couch with two girls, one on each side, two 
others standing, and in the foreground a young 
boy in red. They are of distinct Hanoverian 
type. We know that Philip Mercier was born 
in Berlin, worked in Hanover, and came to 
England, where he was employed as Court 
painter to George II and did several pictures 
for Frederick Prince of Wales. The problem is : 
Can this be the family of George I]? Can 
these be the King’s masterful spouse Catherine 
of Anspach, with her daughters and the young 
Duke William ? 

While on the subject of painters of foreign 
origin wemay mention Sir Herbert’s “ Music Party” 
by H. Verbeeck, an important example considered 
by a former owner to be a work by Hogarth, 
but now properly identified. Verbeeck, however, 
exercised an undeniable influence upon the 


English painters of “conversation pieces” of 
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the early eighteenth century. The figures— 
fiddlers, and a drinking party of ladies and gentle- 
men—are painted with spirit and vivacity and 
considerable feeling for humour, and undoubtedly 
the work has a superficial resemblance to subjects 
in like vein by Hogarth, but the types are just as 
surely Flemish. Sir Herbert also owns another 
Flemish “* Music Party,” by Pierre Angelus. 
Coming back to native painters, a sketch 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Lady Frances 
Warre arrests the eye at once by its dignity of 
design and what may be considered its over- 
assertion of gr randeur, both in pose and classic 
sweep of the draperies. It is Reynolds at his 
most aristocratic—Reynolds the courtier, the 
Reynolds of the “ grand style,” and is clearly a 
study for a full-length picture on the grand scale. 
It is little more than tinted monochrome, and 


the head is but slightly indicated, but the whole 
canvas is brushed in with splendid authority and 
ease and bears the stamp of mastery in every 
turn of the brush. 

A mere catalogue of the pictures: without 
illustrations would be tedious, but we 
mention another 9 of Raeburns—a Scottish 
Bailie and his wife ; the portrait of John Wilkes, 
the stormy petrel of politics, by Robert Edge 
Pine, looking handsome and debonair in his red 
waistcoat and doubtless pondering a new “ bomb- 
shell”? in the North Briton, and Northcote’s 
dramatic little picture, “ The Alpine Traveller,” a 
portrait of Miss St. Clair, mounted upon a mule 
with attendant dogs, which is well known from 
its engraving in mezzotint by Ward. 

Further examples in this 1 interesting collection 
we hope to discuss in next month’s issue. 


must 





PASTORAL SCENE ON THE 


RIVER ORWELL 


By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
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BOOKBINDINGS IN 


THE VICTORIA AND 


ALBERT MUSEUM 
II.—ENGLISH BINDINGS 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 





Fig. I—ENGLISH CALF BINDING WITH TWO PANEL STAMPS OF THI 


BINDER, “A. H.” 


PRACTICAL lesson in the value of 
protective legislation is provided by 
the history of the bookbinder’s craft 
in England during the fifteenth and 

sixteenth centuries. 

On July rath, 1403, the Lord Mayor of 
London approved the rules of the guild formed 
by the “ good folks, citizens of London, who 
were wont to bind and sell books,” and we may 
surmise that they were fairly prosperous, as 
things went in the reign of Henry IV. But 
the invention of printing about the middle of 
the century brought about a great increase in the 
book trade. Booksellers (who were also the 
bookbinders in those days) came from the 
Rhineland, the Low Countries and Normandy, 
taking up their residence here in ever increasing 


9d 


Ca 1533 


numbers from about 1460 onwards. Every 
encouragement was held out to these foreigners, 
the facilities given them to sell both bound and 
unbound books culminating in a quixotic Act 
of Parliament, securing them from all let and 
hindrance, which became law in 1483. 

The natural result was that the English 
binders fell upon lean times, for the foreigners 
were frequently the more skilled craftsmen. 
Fifty years of protest and petitioning eventually 
found Parliament in the mood to right their 
grievances, and in the year 1534 the Act was 
repealed. The importation of bound books for 
sale was forbidden, “‘ and further be it enacted 

that no person or persons, resiant of 
inhabytant within this realme, after the sayde 
feaste of Christmas next coming, shal bie te 
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Fig. II—AN EXAMPLE OF ENGLISH ROLL-STAMP TOOLING. 
Ca. 


sell againe anye printed bookes brought from 
anye partes out of the kinges obeysance, redye 
bounden in bourdes, lether, or parchement, 
upon peine to lose and forfaite . . . sixe 
shilling eyght pence.” 

This preferential enactment however, 
although it secured that books from abroad 
should be bound in England, did not prevent 
the foreigner from staying here to work; nor 
did it, of course, do away with the foreign 


1§20 


bindings being imported for private use. 

It was about the time this Act was passed 
by Henry VIII., just a year earlier in fact, that 
the binding which is the subject of our first 
illustration was made. The book is a copy of 
“ Florologiographia,’ Basel, 1533, and the 
binding is contemporary. It is bound in brown 
calf, and the impression of the two panel 
stamps is remarkably clean and firm. As so 
often happens the two are impressed together 
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on the one board and framed in simple fillets. 
Both stamps, which are of a type characteristic 
of the period, bear the signature of the binder, 
* \.H.” with a knot between. 

Both these stamps are found again on the 
binding of Silvestri de Prierio’ lurea Rosea, 
1524, at Stonyhurst College. That on the left 
\nnunciation, the Virgin kneeling 
at her desk—the Angel bearing a sceptre with 
a scroll giving the salutation. The Dove of the 
Holy Spirit flies towards the Virgin beneath the 
triple canopy, while on the pavement is seen the 
binder’s mark. In well-formed and well-spaced 
lettering the border bears the words: ‘“‘ Ecce 
ancilla domini fiat michi | secundum | verbum 
tuum ” in Gothic characters. In the right hand 
panel the centre is occupied by the Tudor rose 
within scrolled inscriptions supported by angels. 
The “Hee rosa virtutis de celo 
missa sereno | Eternt florés regia sceptra feret.” 
\bove are the sun, moon and four stars, at foot 
the binder’s mark repeated. A ragged staff 
wreathed with foliage forms the border. 

\ similar panel to this was used by other 
binders of the period, notably by Henry Jacobi 
on a volume circa 1505 in Westminster Abbey 
Library, a MS. (26787) in the British Museum, 
by John Reynes, another the work of Julian 
Notary in the same collection. All these, how- 
ever, have two escutcheons in the upper part, 
one with the cross of St. George, the other the 
arms of London, proving them to have been 
made by citizens of London. 

The Annunciation panel was likewise used 
particularly by R. Macé, a bookbinder 
Normandy, and Nicolas Spierinck, a 
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L\ \ JOHN REYNES BINDING. Ca. 1529. 
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Fig. III 


A FINE RENAISSANCE PANEL-STAMP. 


Ca. 1535 


Netherlandish binder, who came to England 
early in the century and settled at Cambridge. 

While the Tudor rose panel was essentially 
English, the Annunciation was reflective of the 
Low Countries, several Netherlandish binders 
having used a similar stamp, as for example 
John Tys (a MS. in the Bodleian). 

Somewhat earlier in date is the brown calf 
binding illustrated in our Fig. II. It is interesting 
as an example of English roll-stamp tooling circa 
1520. The frame is formed by parallel vertical 
and horizontal bands adorned with roll-stamp 
ornament, consisting of a lion sefant, a branch (oak 
leaves and acorns), a wivern and a portcullis 
ensigned with the royal crown. The centre is 
divided into diamond compartments containing 
stamped floriated ornaments. This binding (to 
a Tacitus, 1515) is paralleled by one of similar 
date in the British Museum—Gratia Dei. Lauber 
de confutatione Hebrayce Secte, 1500. 

Our Fig. III shows an interesting binding 
on a copy of John a Davantria’s “ lixactissima 
Fivangelica Veritatis Declaratio,’ 1535. It 
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Fig. V—ENGLISH BINDING IN STYLE 


Ca. 1§§ 


* GROLIER. 


is an English binding of brown calf, contem- 
porary in date, impressed with a panel stamp 
having two medallions with profile busts of 
warriors within a field of formal 
ornaments. 
forms. 

Similar medallions are found on a binding by 
John Reynes in the Cathedral Library, York, 
and also on bindings in the Public Record Office, 
Westminster Abbey, and elsewhere. 

A John Reynes binding in the collection is 
that shown in Fig. IV, which bears two panel 
stamps, that on the left representing the instru- 
ments of the Passion heraldically displayed, 
showing his cipher above the device; that on 
the right showing the mark in the lower half 
with the Tudor rose and angels. This is a good- 
sized book, nearly 12 in. high, in brown leather, 
and, like all those so far spoken of, is blind- 
stamped. It dates from about 1529, and we 
may recall that Reynes dwelt at the sign of 
St. George, St. Paul’s Churchyard, from 1527 
until 1544. 

The use of blind tooling continued into the 
seventeenth century to some extent, but the use 


renaissance 
Above and below are quaint bat-like 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


of gold, introduced abroad about 1470, became 


usual in the sixteenth century. The eulogy of 
Wolsey, presented to him in 1516 or 1517 by 
Robert Whitinton, is the earliest English 


binding which has the 
gilding. 

The binding, style of Grolier, shown in our 
Fig. V, is probably English, although it may be 
French, and dates from circa 1550. Its well- 
built-up design in gold on brown calf has 
bands and other details painted in black. The 
initials “‘ 1. S.”’ are those of the owner, Leonard 
Shaxton, not of the binder. 

Quite a good specimen of Jacobean binding 
is that found upon Abbot’s Defence of the Reformed 
Catholicke, 1611 (Fig. VI). The sides are laid 
on a modern cover and are of brown calf. Many 
of the bindings bearing the arms of James | 
are far less beautiful than this, with poor tooling 
and solid corner pieces. The present specimen, 
with the arms of James in the centre and 
corner-pieces of the rose and thistle within curved 
stems, if not as fine as the ( eremoniale, 1600, 
at the British is yet well worthy of 
remark. 


surface covered with 


Museum, 


To the period of the second James belongs 
the pleasing little binding reproduced as Fig. VII. 














A JAMES 1 BINDING. Ca. 1611 
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Fig. VIII 
Fig. VII—BINDING IN STYLE OF SAMUEL 
MEARNE, 1686 


Fig. VIII—A LATE IMITATION OF THI 
FRENCH POINTILLE WORK BLUI 
MOROCCO, 1693 
Fig. IX—A FULLY DEVELOPED *“*COTTAGI 
ROOF” BINDING, 1764 


Fig. X—AN EDINBURGH BINDING, 1715 


























THE STANDARD BEARER By Rembrandt 
From the collection of Jules S. Bache, Esq., New York (see page 116) 
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It is of black morocco, inlaid with red and tooled 
gilt. It is in the style of Samuel Mearne, royal 
binder, but, dating from about 1686 (after his 
death) it is conceivably by one of the five or six 
men who are known to have been trained by him. 

This specimen and the next, Fig. VIII, exhibit 
the ‘‘ cottage roof” design in its early stages. 
The latter, however, is more interesting as an 
example, somewhat late it is true, of the imita- 
tions, by English binders, of the French pointillé 
work. This binding is in blue morocco and 
dates from 1693. It is late for the use of the eight 
small curved scrolls of the centrepiece. 

The English cottage style flourished until 
about 1785. <A late and beautiful example, 
showing the ultimate development, is seen in 
Fig. IX, the binding to a copy of Watt’s Hora 


lyrica, 1764. Splendidly tooled on red leather, 
it shows the cantled projecting ends of the 
centre panel which give the name to the 
style. 

In conclusion we show, in Fig. X, a splendid 
example of Scottish binding, a Holy Bible, 
bound at Edinburgh, 1715. This is of blue 
morocco richly tooled and gilt. In the centre is 
a cruciform ornament giving the effect of the 
ancient double axe. Curving branches of foliage 
form a panel-like design, among which are 
thistles, stars, circles, etc., the whole being 
bordered by a fillet and interlaced semicircles. 
The Museum collection includes quite a number 
of excellent Scottish bindings, including one of 
the “‘ fan” type, in green morocco, dating from 
1772. 


CHINESE SNUFF-BOTTLES 


By ESTHER HENDERSON 


1// ‘/lustrations fro 


N Chinese snuff-bottles we find the 

collected works of practically every type 

of artist known to this nation of. art 

lovers. The reason for this is to be found 
in the fact that nearly every art material with 
all its sub-divisions is found in these miniature 
bottles. 

When considering the age of Chinese art, 
snuff-bottles must be considered as relatively 
modern in that they were not made before the 
beginning of the Yung Cheng period (1723-35), 
proof of this being that snuff was not 
introduced into China until 1605, when it was 
taken there by the Spanish or Portuguese, so it 
must be presumed that quite a few years should 
elapse before the habit of carrying snuff in these 
miniature bottles became prevalent. 

There are, however, snuff-bottles to be found 
which can be placed, with certainty, in earlier 
periods, even going back to Sung times, but 
these specimens were made to hold rare drugs 
and valuable aromatics. This statement is re- 
inforced by the old name given to these bottles, 


luthor’s collection 
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In Fig. I can be seen what may easily be 
termed “ perfection of line,” the shape being so 
perfect. It is covered with a plain “‘ tea glaze,” 
giving the whole a beautiful sober effect. 

The gourd-shaped bottle, Fig. II, is a favourite 
shape, and to the Chinaman symbolizes long life 
and happiness. The decoration of a flowering 
gourd plant is in high relief and enamelled in 
green and red, and belongs to the Kien Lung 
period. 

Fig. III is a very interesting pottery bottle 
covered with a vitreous yellow-brown glaze with 
a dark brown crab under the glaze. This bottk 
bears the signature “Ku Yueh Hsuan” (“Chambex 
of the Ancient Moon’’), being the mark used by 
the famous glass-work artist Hu, who was highly 
favoured by the E ‘mperor Kien Lung. 

The hardstone group must be considered 
next in numerical order, although owing to the 
intrinsic value of the stones, it is undoubtedly 
the most valuable group as far as money is 
concerned. 

Figs. IV and V are carved out of < gate, the 
former being a very uncommon creamy white 
moss-agate set in a very faint transparent 








Fig. 1 surround. The fifth bottle is in striped agate 
showing the wonderful layered structure of the 
stone. 

All beautiful stones are used, including rare 
which was “ yao’ p’ing,” meaning “medicine mineralogical specimens as illustrated in Fig. VI, 
bottles.” which is of coral limestone, the fossil coral being 


Until quite recently the Chinese chemist used set in a rich red limestone surround. 

have small bottles made for medicine in all 
respects identical to the snuff-bottles, thus 
carrying on the original use for which these 
bottles were made. 

The materials used for snuff-bottles are 
generally found in China, although some jade 
and mother of pearl are imported, the former 
from Burma, the latter from Australia. The large 
jade boulders are sent overland, and their valuc 
depends on the colour—apple-green being the 
highly-prized, although the rare mauve tint is 
greatly sought after, and this is sometimes found 
in the large pebbles. 

The Yangtse river is a veritable gold-mine as 
regards pebbles, for here are found quartz, agate, 
chalcedony, and other beautiful stones with 
which the Chinese lapidary shapes these beautiful 
little bottles. 

Pottery and porcelain bottles form the largest 
group, and the potters have given us miniature 
copies of all their wonderful shapes, glazes and 
enamels, equal in all respects to the large pieces, Fig. Il 
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The greatest gift of the Chinese lapidary is 
his aptitude in using variations in the colours of 
his stone to suit a carved design. The agate 
group supplies these necessary colours to per- 
fection. Fig. VII shows a dark brown agate bottle 
carved down, leaving a cream layer in relief, 


Fig. V 


which has been carved as a squirrel on a grape 
vine. 

The glassworkers have provided us with 
beautiful examples of their craft, amongst which 
cameo glass technique holds first place. Fig. VIII 
shows a pink ground bottle, with silkworm 
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cocoons, moths and mulberry 
| m3 in high relief in green and 
vellow. These artists are also 
extremely clever in imitating 
various stones in glass, 
excelling in their copies of 
white jade. 

Among the numerous 
other materials used in the 
making of snuff - bottles, 
Fig. IX illustrates a Nien 
Lung period cloisonné 
bottle with a turquoise blue 
ground and decorated in 
colours with a conventional 
lotus-plant. 
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THE KING’S SCULPTOR FOR SCOTLAND 
PITTENDRIGH MACGILLIVRAY 


By KINETON PARKES 


“\WO or three years ago I went to fine works, which, south of the Tweed anyhow, 
Edinburgh to stay with Dr. Pittendrigh has not been largely followed, and north of 


Macgillivray, one cf the most notable — the Tweed has not by any means been surpassed. 
individualists in British Art. Grave and Macgillivray’s personality is as striking as 


thoughtful, learned and philosophical,he has taken his sculpture, and in him was found a fitting 
things hardly during his life, and the strain has subject for the revival of the ancient and honour- 
marked his features with fine lines. His hand- able post of King’s Sculptor-in-Ordinary for 
some bearded face bears a high broad brow — Scotland, a title that had lain in abeyance for 
above which his plentiful white hair retreats thirty years. He believes in the dignity of art, 
in generous waves. His trouble has been the and on the breezy heights of Murrayfield, 
present state of the art of sculpture in Great Edinburgh, he built years ago a fitting house 
Britain. He is a student of Continental sculpture for a great artist, with fine spacious studios in 
and he knows what has been done abroad since — which the largest works can be easily achieved. 
Rodin set about his revolution. He knows  “ Ravelston Elms” is surrounded by gardens ; at 
what the Belgian sculptors of the late nineteenth the back the golf links provide a wide expanse 
century particularly have done for the art, of view, at the front the Forth shines in the 
and he knows what the newer schools of plastic sunlight. The owner of this fair place has the 
art are doing. He is, therefore little inclined ideas that led the princely artists of the 
to accept the sculpture of England and Scotland Renaissance to lead a life which should be the 
as it is without protest. But, further, he has envy of even the princes and potentates who, 
set an example to British sculptors in his own as it was quaintly said, patronized them. 
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Macgillivray is intensely Scottish, and, | 
must say, looks down rather on the Sassenach, 
but he speaks the universal language of art in 
his sculpture with a silver tongue and, more- 
over, he speaks Lowland Scots in the vernacular, 
for he is a poet as well as a sculptor. His 
principal volume of verse has the attractive title 
of Bog-Myrtle and Peet- 
Reek, which is racy of 
the soil and embalms the 
fast-disappearing musical 
speech of the remote 
districts of Aberdeenshire 
and the Lowlands with its 
quaint dialect and intona- 
tions, for the benefit of 
this and succeeding 
generations. It is in the 
vernacular of Dunbar and 
Burns, and it is a book 
that will last, for it is good 
and interesting poetry. 

In a review written on 
its appearance in 1922 | 
wrote that, in my opinion, 
“ Bog - Myrtle and Peet- 
Ree& is a book that will 
last. I repeat the phrase 
with another meaning: it 
will last corporeally, for 
it is wholly made by hand 

hand-set and printed ; 
hand-sewn and _ bound, 
and it is of the finest 


specially made in Amster- 
dam; which is to say 
that it is indestructible by mere Time. Of how 
many modern books can this be said? The 
Kilmarnock Burns was printed on Van Gelder’s 
hand-made paper, and it was a handsome book 
conforming to the traditions of the eighteenth- 
century Scottish printers. To these fine tra- 
ditions Macgillivray’s book also conforms. It 
is derived in style from Italian and French 
sources, but its inspiration is the love of beautiful 
things possessed by its author—the _ right- 
thinking of an artist; that is, the rightness of 
form, that faculty which makes great art. 
Macgillivray understands book-making as he 
understands sculpture, in and out. 

“ Bog- Myrtle and Peet-Reek proves the 
artist even in its title: Bog-Myrtle for simple 
sweetness, Peet-Reek for homeliness and pungency 





PORTRAIT OF PITTENDRIGH MACGILLIVRAY, On the 
Van Gelder paper, R.S.A. 


cf wit. Its author is a born book-maker, and 
in everything in which he could take a part 
he has so done. He not only designed the 
comely volume, but superintended its whole 
production of type-setting, the spacing of 
the letters and words, and the decorations 
of the page and the construction of each 
individual page.” 

Born in 1856 at 
Inverurie on the Don, 
Macgillivray’s early years 
were spent in  Edin- 
burgh, where he was 
apprenticed to William 
Brodie, R.S.A., in 1869, 
and in whose studios he 
spent six years. In 1872 
he began to exhibit at the 
Royal Scottish Academy, 
and continued until he 
went to live in Glasgow 
in 1875. He did not send 
to the Academy again until 
his powers had compelled 
his election as Associate. 
It is interesting to note 
that for a short time an 
aspirant to sculptural 
honours, John Tweed, 
now so esteemed in 
London, was a pupil of 
Macgillivray. Work of 
the artist is to be found 
Metropole 
Theatre in Glasgow. 
He was assistant to John 
Morsman, R.H.S.A., 1n 
the making of the statues of David Livingstone 
and Thomas Campbell in George Square, and 
his first independent commission was the 
posthumous bust of General Gordon in the 
Corporation Galleries. Macgillivray has done 
a considerable amount of painting and other 
graphic work, and in 1888 was instrumental in 
the foundation of the Glasgow School, and in 
support of its aims he established that admirable 
and not forgotten Scottish Art Review. He 
initiated the Palette Club, of which he was the 
first president. Although he has practised the 
graphic arts to a certain extent down to 
the present day, in 1890 he definitely took up the 
status of sculptor. Returning to Edinburgh he 
built his fine studios in order to accomplish the 
Burns Memorial. 
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In sculpture Macgillivray has to his credit 
the splendid Gladstone Memorial at Edinburgh 
as his chef d’a@uvre, and in addition, in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, the bronze statue of John Knox, one 
of the most living presentations of a great 
historical figure that has appeared in British 
sculptural art. 
at Aberdeen; his Burns monument with its 
touching pictorial relief, “The Vision,” and 
* Burns and Highland Mary,” at Irvine; a fine 
bronze relief in Glasgow Cathedral. He has 
made many excellent portrait busts, including 
“General Gordon” and “ Carlyle,” and the 
*Elvina,” and the “ Wife of Flanders,” with 
admirable naturalistic qualities. One of his 
finest ideal works is ** Eos ” (“‘ Dawn’) in bronze. 
Other works of importance are the Lord Bute 
statue, the Dean Montgomery memorial in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, Dr. Peter 
Lowe in Glasgow Cathedral, and Sir William 
Geddes at Aberdeen University. 


There is his fine Byron statue 


The great national memorial to Gladstone 
in Edinburgh was unveiled in 1917. It has 
nine large bronze figures of the Arts, and these 
as well as all details and all the architectural 
setting are wholly the work of the sculptor. | 
do not know a finer monument than this in 
British contemporary sculpture. 

As regards all his work, no trouble has been 
too great for Macgillivray, no detail too small. 
He realized that the lifeless drapery of modern 
statues was but an unmeaning cloak for the 
inanimate object within. He set to work in his 
own way to remedy the defect. He had 
draperies and costumes made for the statues, 
and before he modelled a fold he studied 
unwearyingly the hundred ways in which it fell 
and caught the light, and then he modelled it. 
He believed that drapery was no mere decorative 
adjunct, but an essential of expression. He 
handled his clay with that thought in mind. 
Reality is not what you see, but what you 
remember, and a modelled fold was what 
Macgillivray had seen a hundred times, not 
something he had copied from what he had 
secn once. 

Similarly, his nude studies were as laboriously 
fabricated so that they and their subsequent 
draperies should live together and coalesce ; 
so that they should be vital things, not corpses. 


II 


He has made no enlargements of small studies, 
even though he may have been guided by small 
sketches; he has not been bound by Nature, 
but guided by Nature into a generalization which 
was unknown in the lifeless work which is so 
abundant in our day and in which he found 





BRONZE STATUE OF JOHN KNOX 


St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh 


By Pittendrig/ Macgilli ‘a 


himself when ready to reform it. He got awa 
from what we vaguely call the classic or tra- 
ditional touch by taking the hand of Nature and 


consenting to be led. In other and practical 


ways, too, Macgillivray has improved the art of 


his period by example. He was not content 
to leave any part of his work to others. He 
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THE WIFE OF FLANDERS 


all and worked it all. He has 

mouldings and ornaments, 
designed his own bases and steps, insisted on 
sites and suchlike practical matters, and vindicated 
himself generally as a designer, maker and 
artist-sculptor, as they are called abroad to 
distinguish them from the working mason or 
stone-carver. The granite seat is no less im- 
portant to him than the bronze figure upon it. 

Like Stevens and like Gilbert, Macgillivray 
has spent riotously on his works—in money, in 
nerve-force, in intellect and in physical labour ; 
it has always been the work that has mattered, 
not the means, nor the time. He has always 
been a contemplative artist, but never an idle 


has designed 
made his own 





By Pittendrigh Macgillivray, R.S.A. 


one. His other interests moreover have been 
wide, and he helped greatly in the foundation 
of the admirable School of Art at Edinburgh ; 

in the reform of the Royal Scottish Academy, of 
which he is an Academician, and his services to 
art and literature were recognized by the 
University of Aberdeen, which conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He is singularly reserved and dignified, and is 
singularly well endowed to bear any honours 
with distinction. 

In the modern British School of Sculpture 
Macgillivray holds an equal place with the 
best masters ; in Scotland he stands at the head 
of what is becoming a virile band of plastic 
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artists. “‘ If, during the last thirty years,” a 
writer has well said, 
attained in Scotland a position commensurate 
with its importance and interest as one of the 
great expressive arts, that is largely due to the 
work and influence of Dr. Macgillivray. 
Between the Reformation and the formation of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, not yet quite a 


recent “sculpture has 


hundred years ago, the sculptor’s art was scarcel) 
practised in Scotland, and when revival came 
tardily, it followed the cold and unmoving ways 

For long, little of vital 
import or real power was produced. During 
the eighteen-eighties, however, Macgillivray’s 
work began to appear in the Scottish exhibitions, 
and seemed to promise more sculpturesque 
qualities and greater individuality than any- 
thing previously seen there. It was a time of 
artistic ferment in Glasgow, which had not 
thitherto been notable as an art centre; but 
Macgillivray, who painted then also, was the 


( of pseud »-classicism. 


only sculptor associated with what came to be 
known widely as ‘ The Glasgow School.’ From 
the first, sound in structure and accomplished 
in modelling, his sculpture revealed a_ real 
instinct for the essential character of his themes 
and rhythm of mass and expressiveness of 
silhouette. 

“Despite his passionate temperament, too, 
which gives his finer things an inner glow, 
his art has always been considered and balanced, 
with something of the dignity of the classic 
masters. Developing on these lines, he soon 
a distinctive, and, after his removal to 
Edinburgh in 1893, a unique piace in Scottish 
sculpture, which during the past few decades 
has become more varied, and attained greater 
importance than seemed likely when his work 
first attracted attention. Apart from the 
notable contribution his own achievement has 
been to art in Scotland, Macgillivray’s influence 
on the appreciation and understanding of sculp- 
ture has been very great, and has, it may be said, 
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Detail of Gladstone Memorial, Edinburg! 


By Pittendrigh Mac: ray, R.S.A. 


given his countrymen a new idea of its aims 
and possibilities.” 

As sculptor, painter, poet and scholar, Dr. 
Pittendrigh Macgillivray association 
with the names of Michelangelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci: his powers have throughout sustained 
a dignity which is the characteristic of the high 
and mighty ideal of the arts practised by those 
two supreme masters. He has unmistakably 
advanced the ideal as well as the status of 
sculpture in the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries in Great Britain. 


suggests 
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THE CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH DECORATORS 


THE POSITION OF THE 


By MURRAY 


} HE Annual Conference of British Decorators, 

held from July 20th to July 22nd inclusive 

at Painters’ Hall, and officially inaugurated by 

Sir Francis Goodznough, ought to do much 
vood. It enabled artists and exponents of decoration 
to forgather and exchange views, with a certainty of 
reception and understanding impossible for mere print. 
In briefly reviewing the papers which were read I shall 
be critically candid, as there would be little utility in an 
unbroken succession of compliments. It will be under- 
stood, however, that I have the greatest respect for the 
scholarship of all the distinguished students who 
contributed to the success of this gathering. 

One’s first impression was of differences of opinion 
so considerable as to divide decorators into different 
camps. A cloud seemed to hang over architecture and 
decoration owing to lack of unity of thought and purpose 
on the part of its exponents. 

One’s second impression was, that amongst a fair 
number of capable critics could scarcely be found one 
definitely good (and certainly not one brilliant) decorative 
designer in England to listen to their advice. However, 
we were told that a change for the better is to take place, 
and it is consoling to reflect that an increasing number 
of people is disturbed by the lamentably poor standard 
of design in all branches of contemporary industrial art. 
Mr. C. L. Stecks, who is a prominent member of Lord 
Gorell’s committee and assistant secretary to the Treasury, 
contributed the best paper; its logic was irrefutable and 
it summed up the situation in a very scholarly manner. 
He declared that we must “‘ wake up the whole Nation.” 
I devoutly wish him success in this difficult rousing 
difficult partly because what has to be roused is, even 
when awake, of doubtful vitality. In plain language, 
though England cannot avoid Art, it is not an artistic 
nation. Inherent good taste is easily educated and 
stimulated, but inherent apathy or perversity of taste 
requires laborious tuition. Yet the tutor need not 
despair, and Mr. Stocks hopes to train the “eye of a 
manufacturer to see the difference between more or less 
unsound goods and goods which, however simple, are 
works of art.” The lecturer, in my opinion, approached 
the root of England’s artistic feebleness when he pointed 
out that teaching in our art schools has been “ wanting 
in life and real inspiration.” How true is this!) What 
chance has a clever pupil if mistaught by an ignorant or 
inartistic master? But granting that competent teachers 
train the right scholars, it is still vitally important, as 
Mr. Stocks wisely remarked, that inducement should 
be offered to the best artistic talent to take up industrial 
designing. 


DECORATIVE DESIGNER 


ADAMS-ACTON 


The paper contributed by Sir Charles Allom was 
also valuable, as he has done more to uphold the refined 
tradition of English decoration over a long period than 
any other living decorator. His spectacular contracts 
have afforded considerable employment in his studios 
and factories, and been a blessing to the manufacturers 
of carpets and fabrics. His work, while based upon 
the highest ideals of the past, has been original in the use 
of subtle detail of ornament, and offers an object-lesson 
to the many beginners who incline overmuch to the 
obvious. As the “‘ High Priest’’ for tradition he is 
well able to hold his own against attack, but he is not a 
servile traditionist, and I am sure that he would admit 
the futility of reproducing copies of old decoration, and 
would agree with Mr. Stocks in his dictum “ Art is 
constantly growing, and each generation of artists 
invariably moves on to new styles, new discoveries, and 
new colour schemes.” Sir Charles rightly insists that 
such advance should follow the tradition of scholarship 
and hard work, and not originate from chance, lack of 
training, ard a desire to be original at all costs. We 
agree that “* nothing is so bad as bad originality.” When 
he declares that if “ certain phases of advanced art are 
right, the whole past tradition of the world is wrong,” 
he condemns the practice of wilful distortion in which 
certain artists, chiefly sculptors, indulge to gain notoriety. 
Such artists create anxiety in many critics who have too 
little inspiration for settled artistic faith and who in>2vit- 
ably distrust what they have been taught when the works 
of some innovator contradict it. They don’t know 
whether they should jeer or cheer. The artistic charlatan 
would perish without the literary advertisement providec 
by their uneasy quills. As it is, he produces public 
eyesores. Nevertheless, I think the level of sculptural 
excellence now is better than it was for a considerable 
period. In last year’s Academy a delightful female 
nude figure, revealing more of the artist’s individuality 
than is possible in a style of Canovaesque accuracy in 
depicting the human form, was purchased, I believe, 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. When one 
sees such splendid work as Reid Dick’s groups at 
Unilever House, one has less cause for anxiety. 

Mr. John Betjeman, of the Architectural Revien, in 
his paper entitled “‘ From Bad to Worse,” was clever and 
amusing. He was less contented with the progress and 
future of decoration than the other lecturers. He rightly 
condemned the principle of stealing ornament from old 
buildings and dishing it up afresh, and deplored the un- 
progressiveness of two noted architects who design in 
the Queen Anne style. One would have preferred Mr. 
Betjeman to be a little less cruel to the Victorians. He 
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knows them too well—there was no reply. But if one 
hunts for the horrors of any period in the past it is amazing 
what can be fetched from the mire. Everyone knows that 
a Victorian house of the black beetle period was far from 
attractive, but architecturally speaking many of the 
modern “ villas” with their silly imitative half-timbered 
gables crowned with red asbestos sheeting, constitute a 
far greater offence. On the other hand, some mighty fine 
work came from the nineteenth century. From Cotman, 
who worked in its first quarter, and who drew architecture 
sublimely, being one of the greatest of English draughts- 
men, to Alfred Stevens, who worked towards the end of 
it and drew in a way that ought to make all contemporary 
decorators ashamed of their own efforts, the nineteenth 
century offers much to confound its detractors. 

Mr. Boumphrey, of the Spectator, who began by 
excusing himself, was less helpful to the student. He is 
obviously well pleased with the present-day decorator, and 
offered advice upon decoration suitable for villas and 
flats. We sympathize with Mr. Boumphrey in his desire 
to burn the entire contents of the average house, and 
thus begin to purge the world of its rubbish. But he 
goes too far. If we followed his advice the decorator 
would have no job, and his craftsmen would find them- 
selves on the dole. He is very fond of plywood and paint. 
In listening to his suggestions one wondered what would 
happen to a decorator trained only in the use of these 
two mediums if one day he was called upon to design 
another Versailles. Plywood—used vertically or horizon- 
tally—would be out of place. Plastic paint applied with 
** devilish skill ” to look like the back of a crocodile would 
be even less suitable. Mr. Boumphrey admitted that 
“we must take esthetics into account.”” Therefore he 
must ke tolerant to the man, educated in art or not, who 
prefers to look at some beautiful objects decorating his 
rooms rather than at a plain piece of wood. He is also 
bothered about people who buy old things. He thinks 
they hinder progress. But collecting has not yet noticeably 
interfered with progress, though collectors appeared on 
the scene about the same time as civilisation. Progress 
and modernity are not synonymous. A much higher 
standard of refinement is to be found in the wayside 
antique shop, which he dislikes so intensely, full of modern 
reproductions though it be, than in emporiums where one’s 
house can be equipped in a few moments with modern 
stuff on the hire-purchase system. Further, in comparison 
with the total volume of furniture sold, the influence of 
this small dealer is negligible. Mr. Boumphrey was, of 
course, inaccurate when he stated that Victorians turned 
to the antique in disgust from their own ugliness and thus 
started the fashion of collecting. It would be truer to say 
that the Victorians were people who, speaking generally, 
never purchased antiques at all. As for the connoisseur, 
he will probably turn from antiquity when modern art is 
as beautiful as old. But Mr. Boumphrey’s destructive 
suggestions were not confined to portable objects. He 
recommended that our Houses of Parliament should be 
destroyed and rebuilt in a modern manner in order to 
clarify the minds of our politicians. But would he have us 
clarify the minds of our Bishops by building them new 
cathedrals ? 

Mr. Butterworth was more helpful. His paper, 
“Efficiency and Imagination,” contained many good 
thoughts. He was prophetically right when he observed 
that “ the man who is only born to work hasn’t time for 
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thought, and jeopardises his chances of success; mere 
application is so much wasted energy unless it is the pro- 
duct of careful consideration.” The decorator of the 
future, he said, “ will have to be something of a chemist, 
something of a draughtsman, something of an inventor, 
with better education in every way,’ and must have 
‘“‘ manners as well as sobriety.”’ Personally, I do not see 
why he should insist on the poor chap being always sober. 
Artists seldom are ! 

Excellent papers were read by Mr. E. M. O’Rorke 
(Staff Inspector of Art to the Board of Education), Mr. 
E. Hesketh Hubbard, Mr. C. A. Richter, Miss Muriel 
Harris, Mr. George Mansell, Mr. Ashley Tabb, and Mr. 
H. C. Pride, but as I must conclude with some comments 
upon the present position of the English decorator, 
space prohibits me from quoting their obiter dicta. 

Unfortunately throughout the series of Conferential 
lectures, one listened vainly for practical suggestions for 
helping the designer. The Conference was certainly a 
social success, but if it was convened to elicit such sugges- 
tions it was disappointing. 

I have had considerable experience in the decorative 
studios in England and abroad, and the designers with 
whom I have worked were not, as a rule, “‘ prominent ” 
socially. Very few of the people termed gentlefolk 
consider decoration as offering a career for their sons. 
It is not a profession but a trade, and the wages paid 
to a good designer are grossly inadequate. Further, 
it is very difficult to find a competent master. Art schools 
have a curious knack of teaching a wrong system of 
decoration: hence thousands of designers have begun 
as studio boys who, with but little talent for art, were 
nevertheless entrusted in time to do a tracing and gradually 
worked up the ladder. In Paris the social standing of a 
designer is on a par with that of a plumber. Designers 
have never formed themselves into a society or union. 
They are always the miserable accessories of a decorative 
firm. They are not considered productive! The large 
decorative establishments in London, by keeping the 
designer in a state of relative obscurity are largely to 
blame for the lowness of the standard of decoration. 
Intelligent interest perishes if a designer never comes 
into contact with a client, never enters a room for which 
he is invited to prepare designs, and but rarely sees their 
final effect in the positions allotted to them. These firms 
sell, by the foot, yard or mile, stereotype decoration, 
which is offered to a client through a gentleman known 
as a “ decorator,” whose job is to ‘ advise.” I knew 
such a “* decorator” years ago, whose field of suggestion 
never extended beyond a “cosy corner.” He was 
responsible for thousands of these nooks which the ill- 
fated designers had to draw from his instructions. Here 
I should like to point out the folly of limiting a young 
man’s studies to any type of decoration because it happens 
to be fashionable. To succeed as a designer one must 
be capable of designing anything that pencil can put 
on paper. Daily, year after year, some designer or other 
faces anew scheme or problem. He can only be successful 
if he has invention, perception, and wide general artistic 
knowledge. The more a man knows, the less likely he 
is to make a fool of himself. The designer must remember 
that originality arises not merely from imagination, but 
as a result of criticising artistic achievements of the past 
and of the stimulus supplied by the memory of what is 
great and admirable. 
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The Conference of the Institute of British Decorators 


For an improvement in English decoration there is 
only one prescription. Get the right men and train 
them in the right way. If we want fine decoration a 
fine decorator is required to produce it. 

The modern cult of elimination is harmful to a student. 
Not only does it tend to make achievement seem easier 
than it is, but to depress a talent for elaborate work. 
\ scale model for many rooms designed to-day can be 
obtained by lifting the lid off a cardboard box! Why 
insist that a student should express himself with a 
T-square because a rectangular use of straight lines is 
fashionable ? He may prefer to draw freehand, and in 
time even turn out to be a second Marot. Mr. Richter 
told us in his lecture that “ornament to-day is not 
entirely suppressed,” as though in advocacy of its 
minimum. But if Mr. Richter was training a young 
Donatello or Jean Goujon (the source of genius, we 
hope, has not dried up forever), would he only allow 
them to express themselves by 
knowingly placed ” ? 

Another lecturer informed us that England has 
become a nightmare on account of bad ornament: it 


certainly has ! 


‘a few straight lines 


But what if we knew how to cut ornament 
as did the ancient Egyptians? Because decorative art 
has temporarily forsaken us must we forsake that Art 
and refuse the younger generation a chance of becoming 
proficient in it? Parrot-like, people exclaim on ll 
sides that ornament to-day is unnecessary, that with 
concrete and steel it is merely applied decoration. But 
was there ever a time in history when ornament was used 
except for decoration? Strip the orders of architecture 
of ornament, and what would we have? St. Paul’s is 
profusely covered with ornament, but it does not disturb 
my slumber. 

1 will conclude with a few remarks about the practical 
side of a decorator’s job. First of all he has to earn a 
livelihood, and this is not likely to be provided by 
designing a room with one-third window, no cornice, 
door cased in plywood, and distemper walls. But with 
taste and accurate historical knowledge his horizon is 








brighter. For years I have deprecated the reproduction 
of the “‘ period’ room, which I have described as futile 
and absurd. But in the past I have designed rooms in 
the style of almost every civilised period, and I hope 
to do so again. Who can reasonably deny that this is 
not part of a decorator’s job? Thousands of people 
possess old houses and want appropriate decoration. 
Mr. Richter rightly remarked that the interior of a house 
should be a reflection of its exterior. Therefore it is 
just as much of an anachronism to design a modern room 
for an old house as it is to place a period room in a new 
house. One cannot place a modern room in one crowned 
with a Gothic ceiling! As the majority of fine houses in 
England are far from modern I cannot excuse any teacher 
who advises a student not to study period decoration. 
Because of the absence of such study, and reproductions 
of the “ Hollywood” type labelled with a “ period,” 
the sensitive critic’s revulsion against it to-day is excusable. 
The commercial side has also to be considered. Is 
any decorator going to lose a client by refusing to design 
a period room? If such a hero exists in London | 
have not yet had the pleasure of meeting him! Do those 
hygienic economists who consider it a crime to design 
anything but an advanced modern room know how 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds have been spent 
on restoring old houses in England during the last few 
years? I know of no less than five medieval castles 
which have recently been restored and equipped. The 
expenditure on two of them alone amounted to almost 
half a million pounds. This work was secured by 
decorators with the knowledge and taste requisite to 
tackle it. Can decorators, therefore, afford to neglect 
such a lucrative branch of their business ? 

There is ample scope for a decorator to show whether 
he has the brains to be original in modern buildings where 
he can be as volcanically modern as he likes because his 
eruptions will not be out of place, and there is plenty of room 
for the decorator with an old-established business as well as 
for his ambitious confrére who yearns to advance; but 
sympathetic toleration of each other’s views is essential. 
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THE REMBRANDT EXHIBITION AT 
AMSTERDAM 


By HERBERT FURST 





THE BRIDGE 


From the Rijksmuseun 


HE Rembrandt Exhibition, which forms a 

part of the Tercentenary Celebrations of 

\msterdam University, will have given those 

fortunate enough to visit it it closes on the 
4th of this month—much food for reflection on the 
significance ot this great Dutch Master. Even as one 
writes the last three words one wonders whether ‘‘ Great 
Master’? alone be not sufhicient and more significant. 
Rembrandt was not indisputably Dutch. Some say that 
he was a Jew, but although his Dutchness is in most 
respects as certain as his birthplace, his art has even 
during his life time had an international appeal, and as 
1 master of chiaroscuro his influence has persisted through- 
out three, or at least two-and-a-half, centuries. To be 
candid, one must admit that this influence has latterly 
vaned. Twenty or thirty years azo Rembrandt’s name 
hone more brightly. Rembrandt was considered as 
nore than a great artist. He was hailed as the “* Erzicher ”’ 


By Rembrandt 
1, Amsterdam 


the Educator. To-day, he is, in the eyes of some, a 
‘mere ’’ Romantic, a scatterer of 
in those of others he is 


emotive fragments ”’ ; 
“essentially a Baroque artist, 
influenced very decisively by Italian art.” 

The dithculty which estheticians almost necessarily 
encounter in their effort to evaluate Rembrandt’s art is 
caused by the fact that the primary interest in Rembrandt 
is not that of his Art—with a capital A—at all. It is 
pre-eminently the Man, or if this stresses the masculinity 
of his temperament too much, the Human Being that 
counts, and that defines and circumscribes his art. He 
underwent Italian influences in the same way as he under 
went Biblical influences—because they were “in the 
air.” He neither visited Italy nor Palestine in order to 
? study ” these two subjects. The Italian artists of his 
period were—at all events in their drawing—always 
haunted by the spirit of Hellenistic art ; they sought, that 
is to say, a formal “ beauty ” which was entirely foreign, 
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PORTRAIT OF A RABBI By Rembrandt 


Lent to the Amsterdam Exhibition by the Duke of Devonshire 
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The Rembrandt Exhibition at 


Amsterdam 





PORTRAIT OF THI 


PAINTER AS ST. PAUL 


By Rembrandt 


From the collection of Lord Kinnaird 


not only to Rembrandt, but to all Germanic artists, and 
which, moreover, caused Italians to present Biblical figures 
in the guise of more or less Greek deities or heroes. 
In the Amsterdam Exhibition there is a Study for a Flagella 
tion of Christ, from the von Carstanjen Collection, and 
ascribed to Rembrandt’s middle period, about 1646. 
It sums up all respects in which Rembrandt was “different” 
not only from the Italian and Spanish “ Baroque” but 
also from the Flemish and the German. Nothing could 
be less Christ-like, in the Italian sense, than this bony 
figure of a young man ; nothing less like the Italian model 
who “ poses ” for any subject, from St. John the Evangelist 


to Mars or Adonis. 


One may look upon this “ study,” if 
one chooses, as a 


“work of art,” and admire in it the 
celebrated “* chiaroscuro ” as well as Rembrandt’s power 
of modelling ; but the fact remains that this pathetic 
figure—so un-Christlike in the conventional sense—seems 
the very reincarnation of that Jesus of Nazareth who was 
crucified and who, we have good reason to believe, 
possessed anything but the grace of a Greek god. The 
National Gallery of Scotland lent to this Exhibition the 
famous Hendrikje Stoffels in bed. There is no doubt that 
in Rembrandt’s eyes this plump young Dutchwoman was 
as beautiful as the adipose Flemish ladies “ fancied” by 
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STUDY FOR ONE OF THE SYNDICS By Rembrandt 


Lent by Mr. F. Koenigs, Haarlem 
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The Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam 


Rubens. Once again, we may evaluate it as a work of 
art in respect of its luminous shadows, its mellow colour 
harmonies, and the solidity of its flesh painting, as well as 
the barogue rhythm of its general design, and no doubt 
the artist gave all these points due consideration ; but the 
fact remains that the picture is first and foremost a picture 
of a woman painted by a man who saw with the eyes of 
love. Rembrandt possessed in a high degree the faculty 
of empathy. He could ‘“‘feel”’ himself into the essence of a 
character. Hence so great an interest attaches itself to the 
slightest drawings from his hand; drawings, ostensibly 
ideas or studies for pictures, and nevertheless complete 
as character delineations, either of actual persons before 
his bodily eyes, or of Biblical or classical personages 
which thronged his imagination. He is therefore a great 
portrait painter, though it must be confessed that his 
portraiture gained as he grew older; his eyes, perhaps, 
weakened and gave his brushwork a masterly sum- 
mariness. Amongst the Italian masters there is only one, 
Lorenzo Lotto, who, though a portraitist of an earlier 
period, shows a certain affinity with his temperament and 
psychological depth. The Amsterdam Exhibition includes 
a number of striking but less familiar examples of Rem- 
brandt’s art in this respect, such as the early Saskia as 
Flora, belonging to the Duke of Buccleugh, the Rabbi, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire (here illustrated 
in colour), the virile Hendrick Martensz Sorgh, him- 
self an admirable genre painter and his wife— 


both in possession of the Duke of Westminster. The 
couple’s complementary difference in character is rendered 
with consummate skill. The technique, less meticulous 


than that of the earlier painting just mentioned, has not 
yet the broad authenticity of the charmingly pensive 
litus van Rijn, belonging to the Earl of Crawford, or the 
touching Se//-portrait as the Apostle Paul of 1661, belong- 
ing to Lord Kinnaird (see illustration). When one knows 
something of his history the proud self-portrait of 1655, 
in possession of Frau G. von Mendelssohn, also exhibited 
here, gains considerably in interest. It dates from a time 
when he became a bankrupt. Rembrandt’s life-history 
proves once again that an artist defies the conventions of 
his times, moral or xsthetical, always at his peril. The 
burghers of Amsterdam were as little interested in “ fine 
painting ’’ as are the citizens of London. One would 
like to know what the “ family ” thought of the Fami/y 
Group lent by the Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum, of 
Brunswick. It is believed to have been painted in 1668, 
the year before his death, and to mark the zenith of his 
powers as a colourist ; it is essentially a harmony in reds. 
As a picture its significance lies rather in this and in the 
apotheosis of motherly love, than in its design as such. 
A certain weakness in design has always existed in his art, 
as may be seen in the famous Syadics, which forms in a 
sense the c/ow of this particular show. Even in this 
wonderful painting the figure in the background is a 
little unhappy in its place and proportion. It is Rem- 
brandt’s preoccupation with colour and light, rather than 
with form, which makes him “ unfashionable ”’ at the 
moment, and his interest in subject matter which causes 
him to be looked upon as romantic. The //egory of 
Concord, of 1641, lent by the Boymans Museum, Kotter- 
dam, seems to confirm this opinion. Full of allusive 
interest, its general design, dramatized by sweeping curves, 
contending diagonals and lurid lighting, nevertheless 
suggests a composition of “ afterthoughts,” whilst the 


use of mediaeval armour and other theatrical properties 
gives it to our eyes the worst aspect of romanticism. 
Nevertheless we must not forget the fact that the 
Rederijkers of Holland gloried in just such processions 
accompanied by “ rhetoric,” in which sturdy Hollanders 
pretended to be classical heroes or divinities. At the 
opposite pole of this type of Rembrandt’s work are the 
carcases of beef, beloved by the Dutch burghers, and 
painted repeatedly—not only by Rembrandt. The subject 
was a popular one, and one of Rembrandt’s versions of it 
is lent to the Exhibition by the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Glasgow. A horror to the squeamish in respect of its 
subject, it is nevertheless one of the finest ‘‘ bits of 
painting ” of the period (¢c. 1639). Apart from its subject— 
which, after all, is only a matter of taste—the Spanish and 
Italian baroque painters wallowed in much more distasteful 
compositions, such as allegories of death, with gruesome 
putrescent corpses—it is a thing of pure beauty in respect 
of colour, of design, and of paint-manipulation,. 

When all is said, however, Rembrandt’s fame rests 
with less grounds for dispute on his drawings and on his 
etchings. It is in these that one may trace the workings 
of his mind. In this respect the Exhibition contains a 
most interesting series of items under the heading, The 
Flight into Egypt. Rembrandt was a pupil of Lastman, 
who again was a pupil of Elsheimer, the Frankfort artist, 
famous in his time for his highly finished little pictures 
which in some cases look like early Rembrandts. The 
authorities of the Amsterdam Exhibition have under this 
heading illustrated the life-story of an idea. They show 
first a photograph of Botticelli’s Tobit and the Angel, 
now in the Uffizi; next a photograph, Elsheimer’s 
adaptation of the same idea from the picture in our 
National Gallery ; next the engraving of it by the Dutch 
engraver, Hendrik Gout ; next a reproduction of Hercules 
Seghers’ etching of the same subject in which this idea 
was developed. The actual plate of this etching came 
into the possession of Rembrandt. For some reasons of 
his own Rembrandt, using only part of Seghers’ work, 
turned it into a Holy Family on the Flight into Egypt. 
This latter amended etching is represented by two 
impressions, in one of which the wing of Seghers’ angel 
is still visible. 

Rembrandt, like all the old masters, gained his ideas 
from others, or rather developed his ideas from such 
germs, but the sequence, favoured by chance, is not 
always so prettily traceable. Rembrandt’s etchings have 
in the same way become the germinating factors of 
innumerable etchings of to-day. What, however, is so 
often missed by the modern imitator is the fact that these 
etchings, though in a certain sense market ware produced 
for trade and profit, were, nevertheless, intended to 
disseminate not so much an etcher’s technique, as the 
technique by which Rembrandt expressed the ideas that 
were behind it. To equal Rembrandt one would have, 
in the first place, to equal Rembrandt’s mind. 

In this respect the visitors to the Amsterdam 
Exhibition will have had a pleasure not likely soon to 
be repeated, for not only were the etchings and drawings 
numerically predominating but they included the almost 
complete series of etchings collected by Monsieur and 
Madame de Bruyn, and a wonderful collection of drawings 
lent by public galleries and private owners. 

There one could study not onlythe“‘full-dress” etchings 
such as the Hundred Guilder Print, the Three Trees, the 
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Thomas Haaring, and dozens of others showing his 
versatility and the development of his technique; but 
also the little intimate sketches, such as the one with the 
two heads of Saskia, things that, as it were, admit one 
to the privacy of his room and thought. The etcher will 
there find unending food for technical inspiration, the 
collector much to rouse his envy as well as his enthusiasm ; 
but the lasting merit of a ‘“ Rembrandt” is that it can 


be understood even by those who know nothing about art. 





4 YOUNG WOMAN IN BED (Hendrikje Stoffels) 


pen suffice to fix a “ thing seen” such as the Huntsman 
with Harehounds or The Houtewael near Amsterdam— 
both lent by Mr. F. Koenigs—evidently a hasty sketch in 
which a wash convincingly reinforces the base line. At 
other times he draws with a fully loaded brush, strong 
meaningful lines ranging from a deepest black to a tender 
grey, produced by a covering white, as in the splendid 
Figure of a Man, lent by the Louvre. Or again, as in 
a Study for the Syndics, lent by Mr. F. Koenigs, 


By Rembrandt 


Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 


From this point of view the drawings are equally, if 
not more, amazing. The etcher’s needle and the processes 
it involves impose certain limitations on the craftsman. 
t is true enough that no one can hope to become a good 
etcher if he is not first and foremost a good draughtsman ; 


but on the other hand no one knows what drawing means 


intil he has studied Rembrandt. Even the greatest of 
the Italian artists drew, each in his own manner. 
Rembrandt has innumerable manners dictated by whatever 
consideration was—at the time of drawing—uppermost 
in his mind. Sometimes, as in the Cleopatra of the 
earlier period, belonging to Mrs. Otto Gutekunst, he 
makes an almost academic sketch in sanguine with no 
hiaroscuro, though with a careful observation of reflected 
ig] \t other times simple outlines drawn with a reed 


he seems to have washed in the drawing with a brush 
indicating the general disposition of lights and shadows, 
and subsequently touching up the contours with pen 
and ink; at other times, as in the Boy pulling a 
rope, lent from the same source, even the finest lines are 
drawn with the same brush that has indicated the contours 
with bold, broad strokes and the light and shade with 
gradated washes—after the Japanese manner of brush 
design. 

So one might go on analysing this amazing genius’s 
technique as full of satisfying interest, and having done 
this one would not have touched upon the overruling 
quality of all his work: its deep humanity, which makes 
one aware that every stroke of his brush, his pen, or his 
needle not only has life but also means it. 
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WORKS BY EARLY DEVON PAINTERS 


PIAZZA SIGNORIA, FLORENCI 
Lent by Mary, 


HE loan collection of works by 
painters born before 18 


vy Devonian 
, opened by Lord 

Conway of Allington at Exeter, on July 14th, 

has revealed that delectable county, so long 
known as the cradle of statesmen and warriors, to have 
been no less fertile in men renowned in the arts of peace. 
Nearly thirty painters are represented. \ll but two 
were certainly born in Devon, and the two whose places 
of birth are unknown, by name Thomas Luny and Francis 
Towne, made Devon their home, and worked there for 
a great part of their lives. It is presumed also that Mary 
Palmer (the great-niece of Reynolds), three of whose 
miniatures are included, though of a Torrington family, 
was born at Lincoln, where her father was a prebendary. 
Turner, himself the son of a Devonshire man, as a 
Londoner born cannot be claimed for the county, 
though Devon scenery plays so important apart in 
his work. 

\s a result of this exhibition the Devon School should 
take its place as definitely, and sustain it as worthily, 
as the East Anglian School. 

The works shown have not been chosen with a view 
to spectacular representation. Many of them are of 
small or of moderate dimensions, and if the major works 
of Reynolds must be sought elsewhere, his genius is 
amply revealed in the fourteen examples on view. These 
illustrate several phases of his development, some of them 


By Thomas Patch 


Countess of Ilchester 


masterpieces in every respect. Besides portraits, there are 
two of his rarely-found chalk drawings, a landscape, and 
an altogether unusual etfort of his genius—a quite remark- 
able and dramatic shipwreck scene. This canvas bears the 
curious tradition that Dr. Mudge—the subject of No. 241 
in this exhibition—was engaged in trying to portray 
a shipwreck, when his friend Reynolds happened to walk 
in. Seeing the difficulty, Reynolds offered his help, and 
straightway completed the picture out of hand. This 
picture belongs to Brig.-Gen. Arthur Mudge, who has 
lent family portraits by Reynolds and Northcote and 
various other works to the exhibition. 

The earliest paintings shown are those by Nicholas 
Hilliard—four of them miniatures of exquisite workman- 
ship,and a cast from the lead bust of Queen Elizabeth, now 
at the Red Lodge, the property of St. Stephen’s Ringers 
Society. The cast has been loaned by the Bristol Museum 
and Art Gallery. The miniatures are: Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Spencer, of Althorp, wife of George Carey, 
second Baron Hunsdon ; John Carey, third Baron Huns- 
don, cousin of Queen Elizabeth, who made him Master 
of the Horse. Both these are lent by Mr. J. Thursby- 
Pelham. The other two are Mr. Mole and Mrs. Mole, 
both lent by the Lord Clinton. 

Coming down to Thomas Hudson, so important in the 
English School as forerunner and master of Reynolds, 
we find no fewer than nine characteristic works, valuable 
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in their evidence of the sources of Hayman’s as well as of being disappointed in his hopes of marrying Haydon’s 
Reynolds’s mastery. There are five examples of that mother. The miniature of Crosse by himself, lent by Mr. 
oddity among painters, Thomas Patch, likewise engraver Park Little, shows him as an alert young man of pre- 
ind caricaturist, who now imitated Reynolds, now possessing looks. The altogether admirable portrait of 
Canaletto and the Bellotti, and who went to Italy with his mother is lent by Mrs. Crosse Crosse. 

Reynolds and copied old masters. By Thomas Patch is Of Haydon himself, two works are exhibited, one of 
the Piazza Signoria, Florence, the property of Mary which Punch, or May Day, comes trom the Tate Gallery. 





PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER’S MOTHER By Richard Crosse 


Lent by Mrs. Crosse Crosse 


Countess of Ilchester, which we reproduce with these There are five by Eastlake, and thirteen by Northcote, 
notes. Cosway and Ozias Humphrey are very copiously the latter a robust and manly painter often coming within 
represented in this exhibition, and are seen in their less- measurable distance of Reynolds himself. Northcote 
nown moods as well as their more familiar aspects. deserves to be better appreciated, both as writer and 
Richard Crosse is another painter very fully repre- painter, and will inevitably become so. 
ented. Chiefly known as a miniaturist and painter of From the several charming examples of Downman’s 
ole-length portraits in water-colours, this artist had tinted pencil work, we are permitted to reproduce in 
e misfortune to be deaf and dumb, so Haydon tells us. {pollo the portrait of John, Lord Boringdon, afterwards 
tle was appointed painter in enamel to George III, made first Earl of Morley, standing at full length in Militia 
i fortune, and retired from public life, owing, it is said, to uniform, with an open letter in his hand. Landscapes 
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Works by Early Devon Painters 








JOHN, LORD BORINGDON 


Lent by the Earl of Morley 


and coast scenes with shipping worthily represent Thomas 
Luny, and Samuel Prout upholds the traditions of water- 
colour in a long series of typical works with lesser known 
men, among whom are Francis Towne, who also makes an 
effective showing with two landscapes in oil, one of them 
a lvew of Exeter, and James Leakey, another prolific 
landscapist. The latter only missed entering the studio of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as a pupil owing to the death of the 
master, and his work remained in its miniature, Dutch- 
like manner till his end. We may close with a recognition 
of two surprisingly advanced painters of landscape for 
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By John Donnman, A.R.A. 


their time, William Traies and John Gendall, who became 
fast friends. The former, who was born at Crediton in 
1789, was a clerk in the Post Office, known locally as the 
Devonshire Claude, and the latter was an Exeter man. 
The two painters used to roam the countryside sketching 
in company. In both a deeply rooted love of Nature is 
manifest, and in them, as Mr. Percy Moore Turner says 
in his excellent introduction, were welded the traditions 
of Classicism and Romanticism at the moment when 
these two forces came into direct conflict, and they 
profited to the maximum from both. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PALMA VECCHIO, by A. Spann. Large 8vo, pp. vi 223 
plates §7. Leipzig: Verlag Karl W. Hiersemann, 1932.) 
Linen, M. 38. 


This is the twentieth volume of the publisher’s well- 
known monographs of art, and it is a handsome memorial 
to its subject. Palma Vecchio was born near Bergamo in 
1480, and died in Venice in 1528, a great artist among 
great contemporaries— Michelangelo, Giorgione, Raphael, 
Titian. He lived and worked in the greatest age of 
painting, the High Renaissance, and he was no unworthy 
representative of it. He has been called the “* most manly 
and robust of all the Venetians”; he was a pupil of 
Gian Bellini, and worked with Giorgione as well as with 
Titian, and there are strong resemblances in his work to 
that of both these masters. Sir Charles Holmes praises 
highly his “ Poet”? in the Layard Collection, and says 
that as an executant he was hardly inferior to his great 
contemporaries. His pictures are widely distributed and 
are to be seen in the galleries of Berlin, Bologna, Bruns- 
wick, Brussels, Budapest, Cambridge, Dresden, Florence, 
Frankfurt, Glasgow, Hampton Court, London, Munich, 
Paris, Leningrad, Rome, Venice and Vienna, in several 
English private collections, and in America at Boston, 
Detroit and Philadelphia. In describing these, the author 
has incidentally dealt with and located many important 
works of the quattrocento and the cinquecento, and the 
associative and comparative value of the book is great. 
The illustrations include eighty-three subjects and are 
well produced. The text is mainly divided into a section 
which includes all the biographical details known con- 
cerning Palma Vecchio—Giacomo Negretti, and another 
which is a very detailed critical and descriptive analysis 
of the whole works divided chronologically into five 
groups. Miss Spahn has added a novel feature in a tabula- 


tion of the respective pictures of the attributions of 


previous authorities. The notes number no less than 
569, the index is unusually extensive, as is also the biblio- 
graphy. This work distances all others in method and 
completeness, and must be the standard for many years 
to come. 


FELIX TRUTAT, par Mapecerne Levincer. Pott gto, pp. 72 


plates 20. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder, 1932) Sewn, F. 2 

After reminding us that the whole of France has 
natural riches of scenery, beautiful cities, good taste and 
excellent cooking, the authoress of this welcome little 
book suggests that it is not only Paris that produces fine 
artists. Félix Trutat died at Dijon, his birthplace, in 1848, 
at the age of twenty-four. Like our Richard Parkes 
Bonington, he was too young to die, for there were the 
makings of a fine artist in him. Twenty of his pictures 
from the collection in the Dijon Museum and that of 
Paul Trutat and Dr. Guillot indicate powers quite out of 
the ordinary in portraiture and draughtsmanship, as well 
as feeling and naturalism; the latter trait, exceptional in 
the age of Géricault, indicating the truth which M. Roger 
Rey states in the preface that Trutat pre-figured Courbet. 
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The naturalism of the portraits of the artist’s father and 
his self-portraits, and the “‘ Study of the Head of a Woman,” 
are indeed remarkable as the work of one of such youthful 
years. His evocation of a Head of Christ gives one to 
think, for it was probably done while Trutat was a student 
at the Beaux Arts at Dijon, about 1837. Mademoiselle 
Levinger has thoroughly explored her material and has 
produced a very interesting account of the short life of a 
most promising French painter. 


L’-ESTRANGER, by A. Rosi pe CaraLan. Crown 8vo, pp. 268 
Barcelona: Joan Sallent, 1932.) Sewn. 

This is a romance written in Catalan by a young 
author of Barcelona who has already two volumes of prose 
to his credit. The reason for noticing this novel is that it 
possesses attributes which are seldom found in the 
publication of fiction. In the first place it is a beautifully 
printed book. The Catalan intelligentzia have a vivid 
and fruitful sense of the making of books, to which atten 
tion has previously been called in Apol//o. This one is 
not only well printed, but it is supplied with a designed 
colophon which, as of old, gives all the particulars of the 
making of the volume. They are worth particularizing, 
for the portrait frontispiece is an admirable drawing by 
the distinguished Catalan painter Joaquim Biosca, who has 
made a reputation by his literary portraits, and in the case 
of this issue it is an “‘ edition of homage,” with each copy 
in it printed with the name of the person to whom it is 
sent. This denotes a fine feeling of literary personality as 
charming as it is rare. There are other personal touches 
which give the volume distinction, but perhaps, above all 
is the keen sense of the technique of fine book-making on 
commercial lines that it displays. The Catalans know how 
to unite art and commerce. 


ARCHITECTURE ET POESIE, par JEAN Bayer. 8vo, pp. 246 
plates xvi. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1932.) Sewn, F. 32. 


It is the suggestiveness, the meaning, the joy of 


architecture that is the subject of this elaborate and pro- 
longed discussion by a number of friends devoted to the 
art. Architecture in ruin, architecture in the making, as 
poetry in itself; as poetic, esthetic, pure and simple. 
Approaches to the practical are made; to ornament, 
volume, colour, the monumental, space and time and 
concrete examples are discussed—the Pyramids, aque- 
ducts, the Greek temples, the Parthenon, Chartres, Laon, 
the Mosque of Omar, the Temple of Angkor-Vat, down 
to the great aviation hangar at Orby, all of which are 
illustrated. The book is scholarly and pleasant to read. 


HESS ANDR As, by FirzJézser. Large 8vo, pp. 196, illus. (Buda 
pest: A Magyar Bibliophil Tarsasag Kiadasa, 1932.) Sewn. 
This account of Andreas Hess, der erstdrucker 

Ofens,” by Josef Fitz is a valuable addition to general 

bibliography. It overhauls the subject of Hungarian 
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incunabula in a systematic fashion, and its many repro- 
ductions of examples of the printer’s skill in pages and 
colophons are very useful. While referring often to 
Hain, incidentally the few references to W. A. Copinger’s 
‘Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum,” 
published in London, 1895-1902, are heartening as 
exampling the value of that painstaking and _ patient 
British bibliographer. His three volumes were worthy 
successors to the four published by Hain in Stuttgart, 
1826-38. Something has been done to add to these 
seven wonderful volumes, and something is now added 
so far as Magyar bibliography is concerned, by this fine 
scholarly work of Josef Fitz, so admirably printed on 
fine paper and issued by the Hungarian Bibliographical 
Institute. A twelve-page abstract in German accom- 
panies the Hungarian text. 


THE HERITAGE OF ST. LEONARD’S PARISH CHURCH, 
STREATHAM.  8vo, pp. xii 83 


illus. 17. 
Hatchards, 1932.) Sewn, 2s. 6d. 


(London : 


St. Leonard’s, as it at present exists, is the result of 
rebuilding at the worst period of the Victorian era. 
It is thoroughly bad, and yet has a most comfortable and 
warm interior. Inside its walls are covered with sculp- 
tural monuments ; outside with deplorable stucco. The 
gravestones are in some cases admirable; in others they 
cannot be seen, as they are overgrown with ivy. The 
worst grave is that of the Thrales; some of the best 
lettering is that of the epitaph which Dr. Johnson wrote 
and said was too long. Some of the sculpture was done 
by men esteemed in their day—Flaxman, Wilton, Behnes, 
Roubiliac, and the Westmacotts. The sculpture is the 
most interesting subject of the book, and from the artistic 
point of view, and the notes upon it are by Mrs. Aruadell 
Esdaile, who has been and seen and conquered, easily, 
the problems which presented themselves. The most 
important monument is that to John Howland (d. 1686) 
on the north wall of the tower, the only really old portion 
of the building of the fourteenth century. This large 
and imposing work was probably done by John Nost of 
Mechlin, as foreman of Arnold Quellin, who made the 
Thynne monument in Westminster Abbey. It surpasses 
in importance everything else in the church. Mrs. 
Esdaile’s attributions to the other sculptors are most 
probably correct, and add pages to the history of the art 
in England. The most recent addition of importance to 
the mural decorations is an admirable example of 
commercial church-decoration, which was produced in 
Birmingham, and erected in 1865. It is the large and 
pleasing memorial brass to William Dyce, R.A., who 
attended the church, designed its chancel, and was buried 
in the churchyard, within sight of the drinking fountain 
he also designed, at the junction of the two'main roads of 
Streatham, which is about to be removed. The illustra- 
tions to this admirably compiled little book, which is 
the work of Mr. Harold W. Bromhead, the well-known 
art publisher, of Cork Street, London, W., include 
portraits of Mistress Elizabeth Howland and John 
Howland, by John Riley, Henry Thrale, Esq., by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Mrs. Thrale and her daughter 
Hester. The author has brought to light a good deal 
of valuable artistic, historical and topographical material. 
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JOHN RUSKIN, by Davin Lara. 


§S. net. 


(London: Peter Davies.) 

As the author frankly avows, the reader must not 
expect to find his book a storehouse of matters of fact. 
“With the beginning of the second part I have abandoned 
the beaten track of biography and criticism and trusted to 
my own lights.” It is hardly accurate to date his departure 
from the “ beaten track ” so late. In the picture he draws 
of Ruskin’s mother, a singularly unattractive delineation 
of a noble woman, he wanders rather far from the path as 
laid down by Ruskin himself, and Ruskin must have 
known. Such statements as that “‘ he did not know that 
John James and Margaret were divorced in spirit and 
came together only in him” are irreconcilable with what 
Ruskin wrote of the atmosphere in his home. 

It is sometimes not easy to understand the author’s 
obvious bias against Mrs. Ruskin. With regard to 
Ruskin’s love of light, he writes: “* How he came by it 
we do not know, unless it was John James’s love of 
beauty exasperated into a nostalgic acuity by Margaret.” 
And how does the author know that Ruskin while at 
Oxford was always “ seeking instinctively to shake off 
the shackles of Margaret ” ? 

So much has been written about Ruskin, his work, 
his life, his unhappy marriage with Effie, his unhappy 
abstinence from marriage with Rose, that it is very hard 
to separate fact from fiction. Yet, when all is said, the 
world of art lovers owes him a debt that can never be 
too generously acknowledged. Is not this greatly due to 
Margaret ? 


THE PROGRESS OF 
(London : 
5s. net. 


MUSIC, by GrorGe Dyson. 236 pp. 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford.) 


The importance of this useful little book is not to be 
inferred from its modest price and appearance. Within 
the compass of a short novel the author manages to review 
the whole history of what he correctly styles the Progress 
of Music from the first tentative beginnings in the Liturgy 
of the Church to the highly specialized and mechanized 
products of the present day. There are setbacks and 
difficulties in plenty, but there are compensating ad- 
vantages. Probably our own time will seem to critics a 
hundred years hence one of the most epoch-making in 
the whole of musical history. 

The first chapter is devoted to music as practised in 
the churches by highly trained choirs, feeling their way 
towards ever richer etfects of harmony and modulation. 
Though “ our own great Tudor School derived much 
of its character from Italy there is in general 
a more bracing atmosphere, well suited to our climate and 
our speech.” The post-Reformation development of 
instrumental music in the churches suggests a further 
possibility. ‘‘ Some of her own music the Church retains. 

Will the great orchestral symphonies ever find 
a natural home in the wide spaces of her nave ?” 

Probably few of those who now flock to hear a Bach 
concert realise that in his own day ‘‘ his repute was local, 
he had no influence whatever on European taste, and very 
little in Germany itself.” For revolutionary discoveries 
we must turn to Italy. ‘* She found and used the marvel- 
lous artistic power ot the single voice, of the single hand.” 
After the homage paid to the solo performer we now give 
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the first place to the virtuoso conductor. “*‘ We applaud 
Beethoven, the conductor bows. We applaud the 
orchestra, the conductor bows again. The day may 
come when this odd ritual will seem as strange to our 
descendants as Farinelli’s laurels seem to us.” 

In the present mechanical age, when the wireless and 
he gramophone are supreme, contemporary composers 
The author suggests 
that Sibelius, who was born in 1865, and has written 
symphonies, may perhaps become well known 
about 1960. ‘* He may then be ripe to join the accepted 
company of the past.” Yet our ears have grown finer, for 
we could not listen to the Handel Commemoration of 
1784, when the chorus of 274 performers included fifty- 
nine sopranos, eighty-three tenors and eighty-four basses, 
and there were twenty-six oboes, twenty-six bassoons, 
and twelve trumpets in the orchestra of 250 in- 


do not easily obtain recognition. 


eight 


struments. 

In the section dealing with Opera there is a curious 
The Old Vic and Sadlers Wells have proved 
that there is a real demand in England for Opera at 
reasonable prices. C. K.. j. 


Omission, 


RHYTHMIC FORM IN ART. An Investigation of the Principles 
ot Composition in the Works of the Great Masters, by Irma 
\. Ricuter. With 72 illustrations. London: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, Ltd. 21s. net. 


Certain types of mind are irresistibly attracted to 
theory as such. It is, one must suppose, the mental 
exercise involved in the operation of theorizing, rather 
than the significance or the value of the particular theory 
which they seek to apply to any given subject, that they 
cherish. Thus we have our “ flat earth,” our “ lost 
Tribe of Israel,” our “ cold water” or ‘* Hot Gospel ” 
theorists. Amongst the innumerable host of such fanatics 
are also to be found a handful of ‘‘ Old Master Secretists ”’ 
as we may dub them. These believe that the ‘‘ Old 
Masters’ possessed a secret which enabled them to 
* Masterpieces,” and that we to-day could 
produce masterpieces of equal greatness if we only knew 
their secret. Sometimes the “ secret ”” is supposed to be 
hidden in the colours and the media, so that “ if we only 
knew ” how Giotto painted “al fresco” or “if we only 

how van Eyck made his paints all would be 
\t other times the secret is supposed to hide in the 

Fanatical theorists of this line of speculation 
possess themselves of photographs of * masterpieces,” 
a pair of compasses, a ruler and a pencil, and proceed to 
cover these photographs with all manner of lines circular, 
horizontal, diagonal, forming accidentally, incidentally or 
deliberately circles, triangles, squares, pentagons, hexagons 
or what not. Inevitably some of these lines link heads, 
hands and feet of figures, or groups of such, or masses of 
lines of horizontal and vertical 


‘ 


pre rduce 


knew 
well. 


design. 


trees, or perspective 


together. Accordingly it is possible to “‘ prove” almost 
any linear theory of design by such means. 

Miss Richter’s book is entirely free from such wild 
theorizing. She has examined the evidence for the 
existence of the Secret of the Old Masters carefully, and she 
has checked it so far as possible by direct measurement 
not only of paintings but also of sculpture and archi- 
tecture ; and she has found that many of the most famous 
works of art respond to it upon the lines of the divina 
proportio. It is not possible in the space of a short review 
to indicate how carefully she has proceeded to explain 
the historical and mathematical foundations of this theory 
and its validity in respect of music as well as the three 
other arts. 

What remains to be proved and what, no doubt, 
Miss Richter’s sound common-sense prevented her from 
attempting to “ prove,” is that in all cases this rule of the 
divine proportion was deliberately and consciously 
applied to any given work of art by its original designer. 
In some instances there seems to be very little room for 
doubt left. Her explanation of the design of the Parthenon, 
for example, is in this respect conclusive ; but even in 
the Hawk State of the first Egyptian Dynasty, in the 
Louvre, in the Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas from 
Traini, and in the St. Luke from a tenth-century German 
illumination at Reichenau, the “coincidences,” if they are 
only such, are passing strange. One can hardly doubt that 
in all these cases this theory was known to and consciously 
applied by the artist. Other instances given by Miss 
Richter are less convincing, especially as regards the 
Italian Renaissance masters, though here it surprises one 
to find Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchus ”’ more “‘ divinely proportioned” 
than Raphael’s so apparently much more geometrical 
‘** School of Athens.”” When we come to such masters 
as Hogarth (who had a wrong theory) and Fragonard, 
we may be sure the “ coincidences ”’ are too meaningless 
and too numerous to be conscious, and in respect of 
Cézanne there is “‘ no case,”’ especially as Miss Richter 
has evidently been unable to find any documentary proof 
in his writings other than one, and a very vague one at 
that, viz., “‘ J’ai besoin de connaitre la géometrie.”’ I be- 
lieve I am right in asserting that amongst Cézanne’s ceuvre 
there is no drawing or painting, no sketch or study which 
shows the conscious working out of the section d’or, a 
most singular accident, if this inveterate theorist really 
possessed the “ secret ” and applied it consciously. 

The most convincing proof of the existence of this 
theory in an extant work of art is the Group of three heads, 
a drawing by Peruzzi in the British Museum; in this 
drawing the group is drawn within a pentagon inscribed 
in a circle. 

Miss Richter is to be congratulated for having written 
an absorbingly interesting thesis on a subject that lends 
itself only too well to the kind of speculative exaggeration 
which she has scrupulously avoided. fm. F. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


TWO HUNGARIAN PAINTERS. 


The national arts of the Magyars maintain a fine 
tradition. The peasants of Hungary love the arts; they 
patiently labour with their hands; they lift up their voices 
in song; they rhapsodize in their music; they dance 
in ecstasy. The Magyars undoubtedly have the artistic 
temperament. As has been evidenced from time to time 
in Apollo, to the industrial, graphic and musical arts 
they add a contemporary school of plastic of a high 
level, but this and that of painting has had no more than 
a century of existence. The early representatives of the 
modern school of painting were for the most part students 


of the Vienna Academy, later of the Piloty School of 


Munich, but after study in these cities they returned to 
their own country to found and promulgate a scholarship 
of their own. Of these Betralan Székely, Julius Bencsur 
and Michael Munkacsy are outstanding examples. The 
style of these was superseded in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century by later groups who studied in Paris, 
and Hungarian Art in taking up an independent line, 
did so under the influence of the French plain-airists. The 
movement was distributed; it did not even take root 


HARVEST. A Hunvarian Scene 


in the classical centre of Budapest, but arose as it were 
spasmodically in the country, at such 
Nagybanya and Szolnok, to be followed in the early 
years of the present century at Kecskemét. In this way 
a distinctive brand of Hungarian impressionism was 
engendered, and these provincial centres, as in the 
neighbouring centres of Czechoslovakia, developed a 
national school of painting with individualistic 
peculiarities, and a fairly wide scope. The Kecskemét 
school especially was influenced by the national feeling, 
and produced paintings many of which were wholly 
devoted to the national life, history and legends of the 
Magyars. This school has widely influenced the whole 
contemporary graphic Art of Hungary, and as its members 
are for the most part young the influence is likely to 
become even more pronounced. 


centres as 


* * * 


Julius Sandor is one of the younger members of the 
school. He was born in Békéscsaba where Munkacsy 
served his apprenticeship. While at Szolnok, Sandor 


pursued pure naturalism in painting as a creed; later at 
Kecskemét he practised the prevailing impressionism, 


By Lajos de Kunffy 
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which became modified however by a long study-journey 
in Italy. He then served four years at the front in the 
War, and returned to Budapest at the revolution. 

\ somewhat older painter—born in 1869—is Lajos 
de Kunffy who, living a long time in Paris, is a 
distinguished member of the Hungarian school. Like 
Sandor, he is very largely influenced by the Magyar 
tradition, even to a deeper degree of intensity. Both 
artists paint national genre and landscapes, portraits and 
figure subjects. De Kunfly was a student at Juliens 
influenced by Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin Corstant. 
He has exhibited at all the Salons, frequented all the 
boulevards, and as long ago as 1913 had a very extensive 
one-man show at the Galleries Georges Petit, where no 
less than 164 paintings and studies were shown. 





ST. GEORGI 


By Julius Sandor 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM.—GIFT OF 
DRURY LANE PROMPT BOOKS. 


The Gabrielle Enthoven Collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has been recently enriched by the 
vift from Mrs. Enthoven of a most interesting and 
valuable series of Drury Lane Prompt Books. The 
acquisition consists of about 150 small volumes, including 
twenty-eight first editions, all interleaved with paper 
bearing an 1804 or 1805 watermark, and stamped on the 
back with the letters ““T. R. D. L.” (Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane). Some contain the bookplate of Sir Augustus 
Harris, for so long manager of the theatre, and their well- 
thumbed condition indicates how often they must have 
been used during actual rehearsal. Where a play was 
first produced at another theatre, the printed cast shows, 
beside it, a pencilled list of the players who later acted the 
same parts at Drury Lane. ‘“‘ The Apprentice,” Murphy’s 
famous farce, published in 1764, gives the original cast for 
1756, when Woodward spoke Garrick’s prologue, and 
has no less than three later casts written in for dates 
between 1802 and 1814. It is interesting to note that 
such phrases as “‘ wearing Stone Buckles, and cocking his 
Hat”? have been deleted as no longer corresponding to 
the fashions of the new age, and that in a reference to 
the cost of an advertisement in the papers the price has 
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risen from two shillings to six. A growing sentimentality 
is perhaps indicated by certain changes of phrase in 
John Parry’s “ My Uncle Gabriel,” ‘‘ good husband ” 
being altered to “‘ fond spouse,” and “ children” to 
** little ones.” 

The signatures of well-known actors like Elliston and 
Munden appear on some of the title-pages, and the 1798 
edition of “‘ The Rivals”’ was evidently used by Mrs. 
Harlowe when she played the part of Mrs. Malaprop in 
1823. ' 

For the student of stage design there is much to be 
learned from these prompt copies. A plan of the stage 
is frequently given on one of the blank interleaved pages. 

“Monk” Lewis’s “‘ Castle Spectre”? has a drawing 
of the set as seen from the house, while Alfred Bunn’s 
‘“* The Minister and the Mercer ” contains a very beautiful 
water-colour of the scene for Act Il. It is extremely 
fortunate that these little volumes have been saved from 
dispersal and export, and have found a home in a public 
museum where they will be made accessible to students 
for all time. 


ART AND THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 


It is comforting to know that the Advisory Committee 
for Customs has been wise enough to place works of art 
on the free list. It is possible now for a painter working 
abroad to send his works to exhibitions in London, or 
make a present to a friend in England, without being 
compelled to pay some 20 per cent. on the value, or 
supposed value, of the pictures. If there is one thing 
assumed, it is that the free-er the trade in works of art 
the better ; another is the freedom of the artist to wander 
whither he liketh and to record his wanderings on canvas 
which shall not be degraded by bargainings at a Customs 
counter. Of course the ban is lifted from all works 
of art brought into this country whether by native or 
foreign artists, which is all to the good, for the British 
painter and sculptor is ever anxious to see what his 
Continental or American brother is doing. There cannot 
be much competition in the matter of sales just now, 
for it is admitted that there are precious few sales. Even 
if there were many, however, this kind of free trade 
could not injure the native artist, for there are three classes 
of buyers: those who buy only foreign works, those 
who buy only British, and those who buy both. Their 
habits will not be altered, and they will welcome the fact 
that they are not called on to pay an extra fifth on the 
value of a work because it happens to have been fabricated 
outside England or Scotland. 


PHILIP A. DE LASZLO, M.V.O. EXHIBITION AT DUNDEE. 


An important Loan Exhibition of works by the well 
known portrait painter Philip de Laszlo will be held in the 
Corporation Art Galleries, Albert Square, Dundee, from 
Tuesday, September 27th, to Thursday, October 6th. 

This exhibition, which has been organized by Messrs. 
Robertson & Bruce, Ltd., will be opened by the Dowager 
Countess of Airlie, with Lord Provost Johnston presiding. 
Among other important works, the following portraits 
will be on view: The Duke and Duchess of York, 
Princess Alice of Athlone, The Queen of Greece, The 
Earl and Countess of Strathmore, Lord Elphinstune and 
Lady Buchanan-Jardine. 
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Notes of the Month 


“THE TEMPEST,” by GIORGIONE (1477-1510). 


Visitors to the memorable Exhibition of Italian Art 

London, 1930, will have vivid recollections of that 
nasterpiece in Gallery III, ‘The Tempest,” by 
Giorgione. For some time before the opening day it 
was not certain that this work would finally appear, as, 
in spite of the goodwill of the owner, Prince Giovanelli, of 
Venice, the question of insurance on so valuable a treasure 
presented difficulties. 

\n enormous figure was named as the value of the 
canvas and, indeed, for a masterpiece of so rare a painter 
(Giorgione died at thirty-three), ‘“‘ The Tempest” might 
well be described as priceless. 

We publish in this issue a colour plate of the picture 
which has just been acquired by the Italian Government 
for the comparatively small sum of about £75,000. 

It is understood that the picture will in future be 
exhibited at the Accademia of Venice. 

There has been much controversy about this picture, 
not on the question of its beauty, which is obvious to all 
but those who must know more than their eyes tell them. 
The discussion, of course, has been as to the subject : 
What does it mean ? 

Many theories have been put forward, one by a very 
early writer that it represents the painter himself, with his 
wife and infant. Other suggestions, learned and fantastic, 
have been made, but one is inclined to be satisfied with 
the remark, ‘‘ What does it matter?” For if this great 
work says nothing to us itself, no erudite explanation of 
it will say more. 


RICHARD GOULDEN 


Richard Goulden, who died last month at the early 
age of fifty-five, was one of England’s most competent 
sculptors. He was a man of ideas, a fluent conversationalist 
and with aspirations. He was, however, largely, if not 
strictly, bound by the conventions that shackle British 
sculpture of the present day ; necessarily checked in his 
ambitions by committees, he was less necessarily hampered 
by the opinions of his fellow artists. He produced some 
excellent memorials, including the Margaret MacDonald 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and his latest, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor. 
His War work was considerable, for he joined the Royal 
Engineers in September 1914, and after distinguished 
service was invalided in 1916, to become later adjutant 
in the Australian Engineers, and in 1918 commandant 
of a special emergency corps of the London District. In 
his War memorials he went further than most and as 
far as he could in disdaining the commonplace khaki 
figure, his nature compelling him to the more spiritual 
and symbolic side of such work. He was the author of 
the Bank of England Memorial, the City Volunteers in 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and those at Dover, Kingston, 
Redhill, Reigate, and Shaw in Lancashire, as well as those 
to the 1st Division at Le Cateau, and the Vth Royal 
Gurkhas at Goorakpur. He was a very successful student 
at the Royal College of Art, subsequently becoming an 
adviser to the Carnegie Trustees. At Dunfermline his 
colossal statue of Andrew Carnegie forms a conspicuous 
feature of the Glen. His amiability endeared him to his 
club and other friends, and his early death is deeply 
regretted. 


JAN V. DUSEK. 


Czechoslovakia is careful in keeping a hold on her 
younger artists even if they do go to Paris to continue 
the studies begun under the admirable professors at the 
School of Applied Arts and the National Academy at 
Prague. Jan V. DuSek is one of these, brought to notice 
in London by the striking and original bronzes of 
President Masaryk and “‘ Calm” at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition this year. DuSek was a pupil of Bourdelle, 
but his work does not exhibit any of the characteristics 
of that great Master’s work. It is more clearly defined 
and more classical in feeling, and yet based on a true 
naturalism which despite its simplicity of construction 
is its chief charm. This is not the first time the artist 
has exhibited in London, as he was invited by the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters and Engravers 
to their show in 1925. He is a member of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, and has shown works in Paris 
every year since 1922. At the present time he is in 
Czechoslovakia engaged on a monumental work of 
which they are so fond and proud there, and is continuing 
a series of medals and reliefs. 





“CALM” 


By Jan V. Ditek 
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COURTAULD-SARGENT CONCERTS, 1932-33. 


t be remembered that the late Mrs. Samuel 
Courtauld, whose death occurred last winter, was the 
enthusiastic guiding spirit of a series of concerts which 
it was feared would cease, but Mr. Samuel Courtauld, 
desirous of carrying on the work so well begun, has 
decided to continue these concerts which had as their 
object the providing of music for the large music-loving 
audience to whom the ordinary prices have been 
prohibitive. 

The programmes for this season will embrace an 
even wider range of classical music than heretofore, 
as well as continuing the policy of rendering new works 
by contemporary composers. 

In addition to many well-known classical works, 
there will be given many interesting new works as yet 
not performed in England, such as the 4th Symphony 
by Arnold Bax, the Singspiel Overture by Kodaly, and 
the work for quartet and orchestra written by Martinu 
for the Pro-Arte Quartet. William Walton’s “‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” the magnificent choral work completed by him 
ast year, is also to be included in this programme. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent will conduct the concerts, with 
the exception of the last three, which will be given during 
the last week in April and be conducted by Bruno Walter. 
The general public may now book seats at the Queen’s 
Hall, and there are still a few seats available for new 
members to the Concert Club. H. 


PICTURES BY THE LATE CHARLES SIMS, R.A., 
\T THE REDFERN GALLERY 


Our illustration below is from a series of “ Last 
Spirit Pictures ”” by the late Charles Sims, R.A., exhibited 
at the Redfern Gal/ery. It is known that the artist “* went 
out of his mind ” shortly before his death. The common 
phrase is significant, for it assumes that there is still a 





SPIRITUAL PROTECTION 
By the late Charles Sims, R.A., at the Redfern Galler) 


‘he ”’ left after the sad event. In this case in fact there is 
nge of place rather than personality. Charles Sims 
ane lived in a happy world of “ nymphs,” who in their 
eisure moments no doubt retired to a fashionable hotel 
»n the Riviera, who polished their finger-nails and rouged 
To them Pan came 





r lips when occasion demanded. 
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in flannels or a boiled shirt, having announced his coming 
by sending a “ school of baby satyrs”” to leap amongst 
their déjeuner and champagne. Charles Sims’s mind 
seems to have changed its venue. He is, or appears to 
be, as sane as Blake. He, like Blake, knew, I am sure, 
perfectly well what he was doing whilst he painted these 
strange subjects from a spirit world. Perhaps he did not 
know how and why such visions came to him, but there is 
nothing strange in that, for if we only were to stop and 
think we do not know how and why a vision of a brick 
wall ** comes ” to us before we knock our heads against it. 
What these visions of his portend he, perhaps, could not 
explain to us, except that they seem to be variations on the 
theme of Destiny and Fate; or perhaps they are a 
confession of weakness and fear. The ‘“ nymphs * of 
yore have now become “ spirits,’’ but the human element 
is still painted in the old impressionistic technique, with 
the old sense of actuality. Some have tried to make out 
that these “* spirit paintings ” are mere exercises in a new 
method of design. If that should be the case so much the 
worse, for scarcely one of them has any conspicuous merit 
in the purely wsthetical sense, and several of them have 
palpable demerits. H. F. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY EDWARD ARDIZZONI 
AT THE LEGER GALLERY 


Edward Ardizzone, a young painter who has exhibited 
occasionally at the New English Art Club’s shows and 
with the London Group, has already made a pleasing 
impression upon us by the individuality shown in his 
satirical water-colours at a mixed assemblage of modern 
works at the Leger Gallery, 13, Old Bond Street, a year 
or two ago. He is now making a more ambitious 
appearance at this latter venue with a series of small 
oil-paintings and water-colours. 

At the time of inspection these were tentatively 
described as satires and pastorals, a definition, however, 
which indicates the artist’s intentions with sufficient 
clearness. Ardizzone is an interesting painter with 
something to say about life in the raw, and he says it 
quite entertainingly, if not very profoundly. He loves to 
pass comment upon life humorously in paint, but it seems 
to me that he is better served in this respect by the slighter 
medium of water-colour and ink in which he shows such 
admirable facility. It hits the mark quicker, is less 
exacting and less pretentious: it is, in fact, an artistic 
shorthand more adaptable to this form of art expression. 
\rdizzone’s satires in oil-paint are often quite classical 
in design and colour, but the satire and the pastoral 
elements in them are liable to become mixed, and the one 
mood conflicts with the other. 

When that is realised we are able to enjoy his rich 
and vigorous colour schemes which bespeak an intelligent 
as well as a sensuous appreciation of the greater Venetians 
Rubens and Watteau also come to mind), his freedom 
of handling, his sense of style and his powers of improvisa- 
tion. He builds up his canvases after classical models, 
and nothing is wanting in some of them but a little more 
suavity and grace in the drawing to make them entirely 
satisfactory as decorative compositions. 

\rdizzone is interested in what he sees about and 
around him, but he invariably imposes the museum vision 
upon his oil paintings. This is not to impute a fault. 
He is in the company of Delacroix—and of many another 
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aster. When Renoir was asked what influences he 
icknowledged, he replied that “ painting was to be 
arned by following the impulses of nature and—‘ au 
1usce, parbleu.’ "e 
\rdizzone admits that he paints entirely from memory 
nd, excepting slight sketches, without first-hand aid 
rom models. Some of his subjects are from things or 
incidents he has actually seen, others are mental extensions 





CREEKSEA PERRY Edward Irdix~one 


of visual experiences—ideas generated and taken a step 
further and beyond actuality. Of these latter are the 
‘“* Diana Surprised by Satyrs ” and the robust composition 
“Bath of the Hesperides,” which recalls curiously, 
though in less austere vein, the well-known “ Aestas ” 
of Puvis de Chavannes. The classical origin of both these 
pictures is clearly traceable to Poussin. But whether 
\rdizzone paints pure improvisations like these or actual 
reminiscences like ‘‘ Tourists in Rome,” ‘‘ Efhe and 
Rose,” *‘ The Lads,” or ‘‘ The Fox and Hounds,” his 
talent for composition is always in evidence. His figures 
are vigorously characterized, invariably presented in strong 
oppositions of light and shadow and in vivid colourings, 
qualities which impart a certain energy and dramatic force 
to his paintings and help to fix them in the memory. 
\rdizzone is most expressive and most effective when he 
has a story to tell. The portrait of an ex-waiter—a 
sorrowful looking personage with clasped hands~-is a 
dull performance compared with such a picture as the 
charming “‘ Summer Evening,” an idyllic scene, conceived 
in the serene mood of Watteau, and which is only marred 
by the wooden stiffness of the principal figure. 


One of the most important canvases is a ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion Galante ”—a lively group gathered at an open-air 
‘bottle party’ and entertained by a lively guitarist. 
That the figures are “ held together’ by a tablecloth of 
questionable cleanliness may be forgiven since its tone 
and colour are necessary components in the colour scheme. 

In ‘Venus in Hampstead”? we are introduced to a 
couple embracing with rustic naiveté on the grass. 


\gain the amplitude of line reveals its classic origin. 
Palma Vecchio might have provided the rough draft of 
these massive and sculptural forms. The theme is the 
same ; only the clothes are different. Ardizzone designs 
with a fine sense of contour and paints with satisfying 
solidity. 

\ ‘* Conversation Piece,” in which the actors are a 
family in a park—man, woman, child and dog, complete 
with urn and a bentwood chair—has a distinctly Victorian 
flavour—even to the lady’s “ pudding-basin”’ hat. That 
it does recall that period in spite of its modernity, is 
perhaps a coincidence, due to the revival of Victorian 
fashions. “* Effie and Rose” are a couple of town girls, 
seated expectant at an unfurnished café table and evidently 
waiting for their opposite numbers, who appear in another 
canvas as “‘ The Lads,” forlorn likewise in their isolation. 
Both these pictures are amusing and highly expressive, 
and in design, volume and weight have some kinship with 
the work of Daumier. 

In “‘ Tourists in Rome” the colourist is to the fore. 
Herd-like the figures crowd together ; mainly back views 
are to be seen, but their owners seem vaguely attentive 
to something that is going on, and the artist has used 
them for his scheme of colour illumination—-reds, blues, 
yellows and greens under a clear and limpid sky. Other 
good things are the “* Invitation to Embark ’”—to Cythera, 
as usual, I suppose, judging by the appearance of the 
company ; “* Promenade,” admirable in composition, with 
strong contrasts again of colour and tone; and ‘ Father 
and Son.” The lumpy female, designated perhaps 
satirically as ‘“ Helen of Troy,” fills her frame pretty 
completely, but would hardly have inspired Homer or 
sent a city up in flames. 





FISHING Edward Ardizzone 


Ardizzone’s water-colours show no lack of spontaneity. 
There are breezy seashore reminiscences, footballers at a 
railway station, charabancs, guardsmen and girls in the 
park, crowds disporting themselves at recreation grounds, 
hopeful anglers,and a park preacher addressing the air 
whilst a heedless crowd passes by. H.G.F. 
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THE CASINO ROSPIGLIOSI 


AND PRIVATE 


COLLECTION OF PRINCE PALLAVICINI 
IN ROME 


By MICHELE DE BENEDETTI 


THE AURORA 


N_ the 
proportions, but Romanly grand, among 
the great and noble Royal Palace and the 
Palace of the Consulta, with, in the middle, 

the monumental group of the Dioscuri and the 
obelisk, the Palace Rospigliosi shows but its 
Casino and the wall of its garden. The edifice 
is hidden at the back of the long courtyard with 
trees, where it was built by the architect Flaminio 
Ponzio for the Cardinal Scipione Borghese, in 
the Place of the Thermz of Constantine. Sub- 
sequently it became the property of the Benti- 
voglio and Mazzarino families, and was enlarged 
by Carlo Maderna. 

On the vaulted ceiling of the hall of the 
Casino may be admired the famous fresco “‘ The 
Aurora,” by Guido Reni. It is too well known to 
need extensive description. Its classical com- 
position is inspired by a famous Greek bas-relief, 
that of the girl dancers. This picture—undoul stedly 
attractive and pleasant; the most beautiful profane 
picture, perhaps, of the seventeenth century—-has 
all the qualities and defects of Guido Reni. 
Miintz criticizes it because the masses do not 
balance equi ally and the figures appear too heavy 
in their flying ; others find the colouring opaque, 


Piazza del Quirinale, not of vast 
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notwithstanding the violent tints. And yet the 
popularity of this painting, equalled, perh: aps, by 
no other, has its good reason. It is like the 
popularity of a catching dance tune, which 
everyone remembers and enjoys for its easy 
harmony and the grace of its figures. 

By Domenichino are two large paintings, 

“ Original Sin” and “ The Triumph of David,” 

which has greatly pleased Taine, especially by the 
group of women playing instruments. Both are 
too regular, cold and extraordinarily accurate. 
“ Original Sin,” where, apart from ‘Adam and 
Eve, are to be found all sorts of animals and plants 
depicted with meticulous care, reminds one of a 
Flemish picture of enlarged proportions. But 
the colours are heavy and dark upon a grey sky. 

Other large pictures of the sixteenth century 
are two magnificent Claude Lorrains, ““ Roman 
Ruins ” and “ The Temple of Venus.” In the one 
is depicted a Mercury and a woman accompanying 
a young girl, weeping, towards the seashore, 
before which is seated an old man in red. But 
all this is nothing more than an animating motive 
of the classical vision, where in the admirable land- 
scape stand some columns, united by an architrave, 
and the background an amphitheatre. In the 
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second one is a procession of virls and boys 
with garlands of tlowers, leading an ox to the 
sacrifice towards a temple rising on the left. In 
the distance the sea, upon which appears a 
rroup of trees. On the back of this picture is 
le inscription * Quadro facto per Illmo Sig. 


the group of the Virgin and Child is concerned, 
while the other figures, which are too hard and 
without grace, are executed by his pupils. 
\nother Botticelli, the famous “‘ Derelitta,’? was 
exhibited two years ago at the Italian Exhibition 
at Burlington House. The perplexing originality 





ORIGINAL SIN 


Colonna IV fecit Roma Claudio 


[here are three works by Botticelli in the 
Pallavicini Collection. One is a tondo of the 


Madonna and Child with S. John and angels.” 
The Virgin, in red gown with cobalt-blue cloak 


nd white hooded veil, is seated in a garden 

ding the Child on her knees; S. John the 
Baptist, kneeling beside her ; two angels, one in 
ellow, the other in white, crowning her. 


Che picture has been considered the original of 
he “* Madonna—schoo] of Botticelli,” purchased 

1885 for the National Gallery, formerly in 
possession of the Polly family. Miintz is of this 
ypinion. Van Marle, on the contrary, classes it 
umong school works. Personally, I consider this 
ire an original work by Botticelli as far as 


By Domenichino 


of the romantic theme and composition has 
caused the most varied hypotheses and dis- 
cussions. The very authenticity of this work 
has been doubted and some critics have gone so 
far as to declare it to be a forgery executed by 
some pre-Raphaelite ! 

The theme has been also differently inter- 
preted, either as being of Biblical inspiration, 
“ The wife of Ephraim the Levite,” or as bor- 
rowed from Greek mythology and in_ close 
connection with the “ Calumny of Apelles” at the 
Uffizi, in which case it would represent ‘ Truth, 
the mother of all virtues,” driven away from her 
own house. But the “ Derelitta”’ recalls the 
“ Calumny,” both in the peculiar character of 
the figure of the woman (see the figure of 
Repentance), and in the emotion which is 
generated by this picture. Nevertheless, in its 
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THE DEATH OF SAINT FRANCIS By Lorenzo Mona 
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appearance of a coloured drawing it may be — given to intense dramatic mysticism. The 
rather compared with the Dante illustrations Saviour is depicted in an aureole of light raising 
which Botticelli executed towards 1497. The His hands —which seem to be far too large—in 
“ Derelitta ” was formerly attributed to Masaccio, a rather ungraceful gesture; the movement 
and was only recognized as an original Botticelli which Moses and Elias, who stand alongside, 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST By Signorelli 


in 1896 by A. Venturi, and afterwards by Mintz. 

\ triptych, representing in the centre “‘ The 
Transfiguration ” and on the wings “ SS. Jerome 
and Augustin,” is without doubt a production of 
the last period of Botticelli, when he was deeply 
influenced by the sermons of Savonarola, and 


make with their hands is also a little clumsy. 
The three disciples, who have thrown themselves 
on the ground, move and gesticulate in a violent 
manner, while the two Fathers of the church, 
seated in their cells on the little lateral panels, 
also make agitated movements with their hands. 
144 
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There seems to me no doubt, I repeat, that 
this picture must be placed in one of the last years 
of Botticelli, perhaps 1499. It suffices, indeed, 
to compare it with “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” in the National Gallery, in London, 


At the back, against the wall of the convent, 
monks are assembled in grey gowns. A priest is 
blessing the corpse. Two others at the sides are 
holding a crucifix and a taper. Beyond the wall 
one sees the roof of the convent and two trees. 





THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH TWO ANGELS 


a painting which, according to the Greek 
inscription, may be fixed in the year 1500. 
* * * 

To the school of Pesellino is attributed a 
predella “‘ The Death of S. Francis.” The saint is 
lying upon a litter, his head resting on a cushion. 
In the lower part, a young monk is seen kneeling. 


By Piero di Lorenzo of Prato 


This important painting is given by van Marle 
to Lorenzo Monaco, and is close to the predella 
of the great polyptich “‘ The Coronation of the 
Virgin ” which is in the Ufhzi and was originally 
at S. Maria degli Angeli in Florence. 

Very near to Pesellino is also a Madonna 
and Child with two angels. The Child Jesus is 
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standing upon a balustrade, His little arms round 
the neck of the Virgin, who, a half-length figure, 
turned three-quarters to the left, is in a red robe 
and blue mantle. Upon her head is a purple 
veil, of which she is holding the border in her 
left hand; at her sides two angels, the one 
on the left in garnet robe, the other on the right 


covered with a yellowish scarf. The Child, 
turning to His mother with a lively motion, 1s 
already characterized by the master’s powerful 
naturalism, while the expression of the Virgin’s 
face, notwithstanding the strong modelling, is 
that of calm, sweet maternity. The long, manly 
hands are also among the most prominent 
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THE HOLY FAMILY 


in black. Although the types and the colouring 
betray a direct influence of Fra Angelico, this 
work is undoubtedly by Piero di Lorenzo of 
Prato, a follower and collaborator of Pesellino, 
who also, in my own opinion, is very probably 
the so-called “‘ companion of Pesellino.” 

By Signorelli is a Madonna and Child with 
S. John and an old man, dating from the master’s 
first period. It is now accepted by everybody 
as one of the master’s authentic works. The 
Virgin is seated full length upon a cushion with 
the characteristic somewhat masculine type of 
Signorelli’s women. The chestnut hair is partly 
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By G. B. Benvenuti, called Ortolano 


characteristics of that painter. But important 
above all is the style of composition. Enclosed 
in a circular line, in the manner adopted later by 
Michelangelo, S. John the Baptist and an 
old man (perhaps S. Joseph), bending at each 
side of the Madonna, respond to one another 
asin music. The dark tints add a sort of strength 
to the composition. By Lorence Lotto is a 
famous painting which, notwithstanding his 
signature, was formerly attributed to Luca 
Cambiaso. It is not definitely known what the 
subject represents. The two titles given it are 
contradictory. It is, in fact, well known as “ The 
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Triumph of Chastity,” though some describe it 
as “* Force Triumphing over Innocence.” What- 
ever the theme may be the painting is brilliant. 
Below on the right it bears the inscription 
“ Taurentius Lotus.” It belongs to the 
Bergamasque period—Morelli puts it between 
1515 and 1524. Berenson supposes it to be of 
1528, although the Cupid and the face of 
Chastity show a later period by their analogy 
with the Annunciation at Recanati. 
(See coloured frontispiece 


* * * 


By G. B. Benvenuti, called ?Ortolano, is a 
“ Holy Family,” in which one recognizes the 
influence of Raphael, both in the rectangular 
scheme of composition and in the colouring. 
In Rome itself it may be compared with the 
“SS. Nicolas and Sebastian” of the Capitoline 
Gallery and with the “‘ Nativity ” of the Borghese 
Gallery, although it is more lively and spon- 
taneous. In this Pallavicini picture the most 
interesting feature is the landscape. A “ Leda” 
by Correggio was described in Jacopo Salviati’s 
will in 1668, as an original work by this painter, 
and as such transferred to the Colonna and later 
on to the Rospigliosi family. It represents the 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN By Tintoretto 


three figures on the right of the “ Leda,” in 
the Berlin Museum, but Corrado Ricci thinks 
that we are in presence of a copy by Pietro da 
Cortona. The view that it is a copy is now 
held by most critics. Among the works by 
Italian masters there are still the following worth 
mentioning :— 

“Vanity,” by Padovanino, formerly attributed 
to Titian, of whom it has neither the form nor 
the vigour of colouring. “‘ Madonna with Child,” 
by Pietro da Saliba, a poor translation of the 
forms of Antonello da Messina. ‘‘ Lovers,” 
attributed to Caravaggio, lively in colour. 

A powerful “ Portrait of a Man,” by Tinto- 
retto. ‘“‘ Perseus and Andromeda,” by Guido 
Reni, one of his most exaggerated and artificial 
works. “ Adam and Eve,” by Palma il Giovane. 
“The End of Samson,” by Ludovico Caracci. 
“The Descent from the Cross,” by Daniele da 
Volterra, a sketch for the picture in the Trinita dei 
Monti in Rome. 

The portrait of Pope Clement IX (Giulio 
Rospigliosi), which is one of the most beautiful 
paintings by Carlo Maratta.* The Pope is 


* It has recently passed into the Vatican. 





PORTRAIT OF POPE CLEMENT 1X By Carlo Maratta 
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THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN AND ANGELS 
By Botticelli 


seated upon a red armchair with gilt nails. His 
left hand is resting upon the arm of the chair, 
his right upon a volume placed on the other 
arm of the chair. The body, in three-quarters 
profile, turns towards the right, whilst the head 
is full face. Hair and moustache are grey. The 
expression is striking, and one perceives the 
perfect resemblance. It is at the same time 
solemn and benign. 


Of the Pope Rospigliosi, when he was 
cardinal, is a portrait by Poussin, signed on the 
back: ‘“*N. Poussin pinxit a 1657.” By this 
painter is also an autoportrait, a replica with 
variations of the portrait which is at the Louvre. 
Upon one of the pictures which figure in the 
background is written: “Nic. Poussin eztatis 
sue XXX.” It is an original and delicate work 


by him, a Cupid, the figure of a little child, 
enflamed by the sun, vivacious and joyful. 

By Rubens is a Christ and a series of twelve 
saints. It is a youthful work, in which one 
perceives the effort of the powerful modelling. 
At the Museum in Madrid there is another 
series, which is believed to be the original. 
The one of the Pallavicini collection must prob- 
ably have been executed by some pupils and 
retouched by himself. We find it noted in 1783 
by M. de la Roque in his “‘ Voyage en Italie ” as 
existing in the villa Aldobrandini, and it is 
probably the same that was put up for sale by 
Rubens himself in 1618. 

By him there is also a portrait. Another 
portrait of a man is an original work by Van 
Dyck, notwithstanding restoration. 
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SOME COLONIAL AND OTHER 


AMERICAN 


FURNITURE 


By W. G. MENZIES 


F1G. I—THE RUFUS CHOATE CHEST. Circa 1660-8 


UST as the furniture of Chippendale, Sheraton and 

their contemporaries was relegated to the attic in 

mid-Victorian days so in the United States the 

productions of the Colonial and post-Revolution 
cabinet makers were either sold for trifling sums, or, what 
is more regrettable, ruthlessly destroyed. It is for this 
reason that the present-day collector of furniture made 
in America during the two hundred years which elapsed 
between the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
degeneration of Duncan Phyfe’s style in 1820 finds such 
difficulty in forming a representative collection of this 
period. 

Surprisingly few, especially of the earlier pieces, now 
remain, the buildings in which this furniture was housed 
have been razed to the ground, the silver melted down, 
and other examples of early American craftsmanship 
thrown away as useless. 

The extent of this destruction can be gauged from 
the fact that when the directors of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, wanted to get together some 
interiors for their American wing they found practically 
all the early buildings had been destroyed together with 
most of the furniture and other objects with which they 
were furnished, this applying not only to New York, but 
Boston and many other of the more important cities. 
As a consequence, to carry out their scheme they had to 
be content with reproductions. 

Now the American collector is just as keen to acquire 


the little that admittedly remains, and until the present 
world-wide depression had its effect, was seemingly 
prepared to pay any price for it. However, no matter 
what the financial conditions may be, the value of early 
American furniture cannot fail to appreciate, as owing 
to the steady absorption of the finer pieces into the many 
museums in the United States, the amount available to 
the collector becomes less every year. 

The collecting of American Colonial furniture began 
to assume serious proportions about ten or twelve years 
ago, since when prices have steadily increased until they 
on occasion surpass the highest prices ever paid for 
examples of Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite. 

In 1929, for instance, a total of over {£121,000 was 
realized for the Howard Reifsnyder collection of Penn- 
sylvania furniture, while, two years later, the collection 
of the late Mr. Philip Flayderman, of Boston, totalled 
just short of £86,000. 

In the former sale a Chippendale highboy attained 
the remarkable figure of £8,800, while in the Flayderman 
dispersal another Chippendale piece, a tea table, by John 
Goddard, of Newport, made as much as {'5,800. 

Such collections are, of course, not the result of a few 
years’ search. Mr. Flayderman spent a quarter of a 
century in forming his extensive array of furniture, silver, 
china and textiles, a collection, moreover, which it would 
be impossible to duplicate to-day. 

All American furniture naturally follows the traditions 
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FIG. IIL—QUEEN ANNE MAPLE 
ESCRITOIRE. Circa 1730-40. Front 
with hinged slant Hap enclosing pigeon 
holes and small drawers decorated with 
inlay, a drawer in the apron; mounted 
on stand, with valanced skirt and four 
tapered round legs, ending in pad feet. 


Very rare. 





Height 41 in. ; width 33 in. 


FIG. HI—EIGHT-LEGGED BOW 
BACKED WINDSOR SETTEE WITH 
KNUCKLED ARMS. Circa 1760-70. 


Of exceptional quality and rare type. 


; Back consists of a series of slender 
spindles dowelled through a horseshoe- 


shaped rail, capped by a crest rail of 


MOUEPEUVGUONEOUEOTGOULL| 


'" 


serpentine bow form. The arms ter- 
minate in knuckled scrolls resting on 


4 balusters. 





Length 6 ft. 4 in, 
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Some Colonial and other American Furniture 


of the English furniture maker’s, the country-made pieces 
of the time of James I, forming the foundation of the 
old Colonial type, brought into being about 1630 by the 
Puritan emigrants during the reign of Charles I. These 
early pieces, the simple form of which was characteristic 
of their makers, were made solely for use, and it was not 
until the end of the century that decoration was used to 
any extent to embellish the furniture to be found in the 
homes of the early Colonists. 

In the second period, the William and Mary style, 
still inclined to simpleness in form, was closely followed, 
the makers, many of whom were emigrant English 
cabinet makers, having as their models pieces which the 
emigrants of the time of William of Orange had brought 
with them. 

It was during the third period from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century up to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century that the American cabinet makers 
began to launch out in the construction of pieces closely 
allied to the work of first the Queen Anne craftsmen 
and finally based on that great school of which Chippen- 
dale was the head. 

Each period is marked by the same characteristics 
as distinguish the work of our own craftsmen. Adap- 
tations are apparent, but there is surprisingly little breaking 
away from old traditions, and at its best American 
furniture, both of the Colonial and _ post-Revolution 
types, compares very favourably in material, construction 
and design with anything turned out in this country. 

In our first illustration we see the Rufus Choate 
chest, made in New England between 1660 and 1680, 
bearing a great similarity to chests made in this country 
twenty or thirty years earlier. It is of quartered oak, 
the two-board lid hinged to the frame by wood pegs 
through the under cleats. The front is divided into 
three sunk panels, framed by mouldings in geometric 
pattern and ornamented with applied egg-shaped bosses. 
The back supports are continuations of the corner stiles. 


sot ee - 





FIG. V—CHINESE CHIPPENDALE TABLE. With label of 


John Townsend. 1760-70. Height 28} in., length 32 in. 


Q 





FIG. IV—-CHIPPENDALE TEA TABLE. Made by John 


Goddard for Jabez Brown, Newport, R.I. 1763. Height 27 in., 
length 32 in., width 19} in. 


The front feet are turned baluster and ball pattern. 

This chest had descended in the Essex, Massachusetts 
branch of the Choate family, which included the great 
scholar and eminent attorney, Rufus Choate, 1799-1859, 
who is descended from John, the first American Choate, 
who settled in Massachusetts and became a citizen in 
1667. The chest, which was probably made between 
1660 and 1680, remained in the Choate family for nearly 
250 years, until purchased by the late Mr. Philip Flay- 
derman. At his sale it realized £1,300. 

The second illustration shows a characteristic piece, 
an escritoire on stand with tapered legs and pad feet, 
made in maple between 1730 and 1740, closely following 
the lines in vogue in England during the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

The eight-legged bow-back Windsor settee shown in 
the third illustration is an extremely rare type. Such 
pieces, like the chairs, have been made in America by 
every village cabinet maker for nearly 200 years, but one 
seldom meets with such a fine specimen as is here shown. 
The back consists of a series of spindles, dowelled clear 
through a horseshoe-shaped rail, capped by a crested rail 
of serpentine bow form. The eight vase and ring turned 
legs are braced crosswise and lengthwise with bulbous 
and collared stretchers. The deep seat, over 6 ft. in 
length, consists of a single piece of pine. 

Several of the chief characteristics of Chippendale’s 
work are apparent in the tea table (illustration No. IV), 
and its maker was undoubtedly inspired by the designs 
to be found in Chippendale’s “* Gentleman’s and Cabinet 
Maker’s Director,” the three editions of which had all 
appeared several years before this table was made. It is 
authenticated as being the work of John Goddard, of 
Newport, R.I., and was made in 1763, just a year after 
the appearance of the third edition of Chippendale’s 
book. In the possession of the Rhode Island School of 
Design are three letters, in one of which, dated July, 1763, 
John Goddard expressly mentions the table to Jabez 
Bowen, to whose order it was made. It was purchased 
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Some Colonial and other American Furniture 


direct from the Bowen family by Mr. Flayderman, and 
at his sale realised the enormous sum of £5,800. 


Another Chippendale piece is shown in illustration 
No. V, and the maker of this, too, is definitely estab- 
lished, for it bears in a drawer the label of John Townsend, 
a fellow townsman of John Goddard. It follows Chippen- 
dale’s much-criticised Chinese style and is distinguished 
for the fine fret carving and fluting that decorates the 
legs and stretchers. The beading framing the drawers 
and the delicate interlaced fret carving of the frieze is the 
work of a skilled craftsman endeavouring to reproduce 
the designs of the great English maker. At the Flayderman 
sale it realized £1,600. 

Even more important is the Chippendale highboy, 
illustration No. VI, the work of Aaron Chapin, about 
1770-80. This maker is recorded as working in East 
Windsor, Connecticut, and in 1783 moved to Hartford, 
where he was known as one of the foremost cabinet 
makers of his time. 

This piece, which was originally owned by Governor 
Strong, of Northampton, Mass., is notable for its fine 
pediment and the characteristic fans or sunbursts on the 
top and bottom centre drawers. It will be noted, too, 
that the corners of the upper and lower bodies are cham- 
fered and fluted, simulating quarter columns with reeding 
on the lower sections and capitals of bronze. 


The secretary cabinet, No. VII, is another fine 
Chippendale piece of about the same period and attri- 
buted to a Newburyport cabinet maker. Constructed in 


fine quality mahogany it is an outstanding example of 


refined furniture making, and except for a missing small 
drawer is in its original state. At the Flayderman sale it 
realized {2,600. 





FIG. IX—SHERATON CARD TABLE. By John Townsend. 


Chippendale, too, has been closely followed in the 
carved cherry wood chest-on-chest [No. VIII], made in 
New England between 1780 and 1790. Here, again, the 
sunburst is evident on the top centre drawer, while the 
spiral or rope pattern carving indicates a possible seaport 
origin, such as Newport, Boston or Salem. 

The American cabinet maker’s rendering of Sheraton’s 


more restrained style is seen in the card table, illustration 
No. IX. The authenticity of this piece, too, is established, 





FIG. X—SHERATON CARVED MAHOGANY SOFA. By Duncan Phyte. Cir 


¢@ 180c 
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for in a drawer is the label of the maker, John 
Townsend, of Newport, maker of the table, 
illustration No. V. John Townsend and John 
Goddard were relatives, and at this time 
ranked as the leading cabinet makers of 
Newport, Rhode Island, Goddard excelling in 
wood carving and Townsend in reproducing 
the styles of Sheraton and Hepplewhite. This 
table, one of a set of four, contains a drawer 
at one end of the frame, a most uncommon 
feature, and is embellished with the original 
brass handles. At the Flayderman sale the 
four tables realized £2,240. 


The remaining illustrations, Nos. X—-XIV, 
with the exception of No. XI, show charac- 
teristic examples of the work of Duncan Phyfe 
(1768-1854), the last of the great American 
cabinet makers. He reached his maturity at 
the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
purity of Sheraton’s designs were undergoing 
the successive influences of the Directoire 
and Empire styles. His work can be roughly 
divided into threeperiods. His Adam-Sheraton 
period from 1795 to about 1818; American 
Empire, 1818-30; and the heavy pieces made 
during his degenerate years, 1830 to about 
1850, chiefly in rosewood. 

All the five pieces illustrated were made 
during the first two periods—periods upon 
which his fame rests. 





+ Genuine examples of Duncan Phyfe furni- 
ture of the best period are rare, and it is 
doubtful if of the many pieces in the United 

FIG. XI—HEPPLEWHITE INLAID MAHOGANY TAMBOUR States which are attributed to him more 
SECRETARY. By John Seymour & Son, Boston. Circa 1790 than one hundred are genuine. 





FIG. XII—A DUNCAN PHYFE PIANO. Circa 1810 
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Some Colonial and other American Furniture 





FIG. XIII—BREAKFAST TABLE BY 


The sofa, No. X, shows the characteristics of his first 
period at their best. Though closely following the 
Sheraton style the piece is possessed of distinct Duncan 
Phyfe features, notably the triple panel crest rail carved 
with arrows or darts tied by ribbon knots. 

Rather later is the piano, the instrument by Gibson 
and Davis, New York, and the case by Duncan Phyfe 
(No. XII). Duncan Phyfe had been working seven 
years in New York when Thomas Gibson and Marvin 
Davis came from London and opened at 58, Warren 
Street, and this piece therefore dates somewhere about 
1810. 

In No. XIV we see the classic form characteristic of 
Phyfe’s second period, while to the same period belongs 
the table No. XIII, the four supporting posts of which 
and the carving of the platform on which they rest being 
peculiar to this maker. 


DUNCAN PHYFE. 


Circa 1810 


Finally, some space must be given to a description 
of the Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany tambour secretary, 
No. XI, the work of John Seymour & Son, Boston, 
circa 1790, and bearing their label. It is constructed in 
variously figured mahogany, the shutters inlaid with husk 
festoons in light wood flanked by inlay simulating 
pilasters. The drawer fronts are panelled with stringings 
of holly or satinwood, enriched with four contemporary 
beaded ring handles framing circular Battersea enamel 
plaques of The Seasons. 

The light blue paint which coats the interior of the 
upper part is characteristic of Seymour’s work. 

For cabinet work, quality and design it would be 
difficult to find a finer example of American cabinet 
making. It is one of the two known labelled pieces by 
John Seymour & Son and at the Flayderman sale realized 
£6,000. 





I 


"IG. XIV—SOFA OF CLASSIC FORM BY DUNCAN PHYFE. 


Circa 1810 
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ELIZABETHAN RELICS OF KIMBERLEY 


By ANDREW CARFAX 


A TUDOR EMBROIDERED PANEL IN GOLD SILK AND BLACK VELVET ON 


BRILLIANT RED BACKGROUND 


T can hardly be doubted that the superb 
Elizabethan fabrics recently brought to 
light at Kimberley House, Lord Wode- 
house’s seat in Norfolk, constitute the 
most important find of relics of the most masterful 
of English Queens that has been made within 
The quality and state of pre- 


living memory. 
servation of these treasures can only be described 
as magnificent. Several of the most precious 
things were discovered in a large Japanese 
lacquered box of the eighteenth century which 
had been used as a muniment chest and lined 
with a copy of the Morning Post of a hundred 


years ago. Others had lain undisturbed at 
Kimberley for longer periods, and few of them 
can have suffered much handling since they were 
first reverently put away. Their owners have 
cherished them as befits their worth, and we shall 
soon be able to see these fine decorative works 
of English Renaissance art in all the bloom of 
their untarnished lustre. 

Pride of place is difficult to assign to any of 
these wonderful objects, but perhaps the most 
spectacular is the embroidered Throne used by 
Queen Elizabeth on the occasion of her visit 
to Kimberley in 1578. As set up by Mr. Murray 
Adams-Acton, who assembled the parts with 
great skill and knowledge, its effect is truly 
regal. It is the only Throne of its kind now in 
existence known to have been made expressly 
for the Queen. In August 1578, Sir Roger 
Wodehouse of Kimberley, M.P. for Aldborough, 
had received the honour of knighthood from 
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Circa 1§3 


Queen Elizabeth at Sir Edward Clere’s house 
at Blickling, and on her return from Norwich, 
where she had been entertained with great 
pageantry and feasting, the Queen paid a visit 
to her new knight at Kimberley. 

The following reference to her visit is set 
down in “The Progresses and Public Pro- 
cessions of Queen Elizabeth,” by John Nichols, 
F.S.A., Vol. II., page 214, quoted from a con- 
temporary description of the Queen’s entertain- 
ment in Suffolk and Norfolk, “devised by 
Thomas Churchyarde, Gent”: “And so as | 
have heeretofore sayd, the Queen passing from 
Norwich came to Maister Woodhouse’s that 
night ; where she was well receyved, and nobly 
entertayned.” 

And further, Nichols quotes from Blome- 
field’s “‘ History of Norfolk.” ‘‘ The Queen on 
her return from Norwich in her progress to 
Cambridge, favoured him (Sir Roger Wodehouse) 
with her presence, and lodged at his house at 
Kimberley, Friday, Aug. 22, 1578. There is 
still in the family a noble Throne which was 
erected for her Majesty in the grand hall there. 
[It is of crimson velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold, having on it the arms of Wodehouse and 
his quarterings, with the supporters, all in 
curious work; and on the top are the same 
arms impaling Corbet.” 

Mention and further descriptions of this 
Throne are to be found in “ The Wodehouses 
of Kimberley,” by John, Earl of Kimberley,K.G., 
privately printed in 1887. 
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The Elizabethan Relics of Kimberley 


No work of art could 
have a more well-founded 
pedigree. Above the 
Queen’s seat is a sus- 
pended canopy (cloth of 
Estate), upon three sides 
of which are appliqué 
panels of gold bullion and 
coloured silk embroidery 
in the form of strapwork 
upon a background of 
rich ruby velvet. Symbo- 
lical motives and em- 
blems, prominent among 
which are the Tudor 
Rose, the leopard and the 
Corbet’s canting “Corbie” 
crest, are introduced into 
the design. From the 
canopy hangs an em- 
broidered pelmet de- 
corated with arabesques 
in gold and edged with 
fringe and tassels. The 
underside of the canopy 
is lined with red velvet, 
the centre of which is 
occupied by an embossed 
roundel enclosing an 
escutcheon bearing the 
arms of Wodehouse 
quartering Corbet. 

The head of the 
Throne over the Queen’s 
seat is embroidered with 
a large achievement of 
arms in gold and silver 
and coloured silks, in- 
cluding a knight’s helm 
with crest and mantling. 
The punning “ Wode- 
house ” supporters (two 
wild men of the woods 
wreathed about the loins 
and wielding clubs) are 
at each side of the family 
escutcheon—which reads, 
sable, a chevron or, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
guttée de sang, between 
three cinque foils ermine and eight quarterings 
of allied families. 

An old pedigree in verse, printed in “ The 
Wodehouses of Kimberley,” describes how the 
family arms came to the Wodehouses : 


‘ 


JACKET AND BODICE 
KIMBERLEY, 1578 


WORN AT HER VISIT TO 

“ At famous Agincourt ; 
*He won that martiall motto ‘FRApPE Forv’ ; 
His Crest, a hand and club stretcht from a cloud, 
Though antiently the Creast to them allowed 
Had bine a savage or wild Wodhous with 
A ragged clubb engyrdled in a wreath. 


* John Wodehousc, Esquire to King Henry V. 
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The Elizabethan Relics of Kimberley 


Supporters now he had, an honour given 

King’s favourits, two woodmen deckt in green. 
In his black field three Cingfoyls ermin stood, 

\ golden chevron charged in dropes of blood.” 
The seat of the Throne is covered with heavy 
embroidery of gold and on this and on the 


embroidered in gold spangles, left as a compli- 
ment to the lady of the house are still preserved at 
Kimberley House.” The sleeves of the jacket are 
slashed in front, and the embroidery is of both 
gold and silver, and there is an edging of point 
lace. The gauntlets are also richly embroidered. 





A COMPLETE DRESS OF A LADY / 


frontal which reaches to the floor, is more 
embroidered strapwork. In these again appear 
the leopard’s head and the Corbet crest. 

Of no less importance are the still more 
personal relics of the Queen, the identical Jacket 
and Bodice with Stomacher, a Hat and two 
pairs of gloves which she wore upon her visit 
to Kimberley. These articles are referred to in 
“ The Wodehouses of Kimberley,” p. 39, thus : 
“ The bodice and sleeves of the Queen’s dress, 


R 


ABOUT 1690 (WILLIAM AND MARY) 


In the same chest which contained Queen 
Elizabeth’s Throne, jacket and hat were found 
the Robe of Estate and skirt, which, from its 
regal character, suggests that it was worn by 
the Queen herself. The Robe and skirt are of 
striped cloth heavily embroidered with gold 
bullion in Renaissance arabesque ornament, and, 
like all the other articles, in perfect condition. 
Beside these were the daintiest imaginable pair 
of baby’s gloves or mittens, delicate as tissue, 
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vet perfectly preserved. There were also the hilt 
of a sword with finely designed ornament of 
silver inlay, and a small knife with handle of 
similar workmanship. These two pieces are also 
mentioned by Blomefield. The inlay of the 
sword hilt, from its style of ornament, may have 
been from a design by Holbein, but the sword 

can hardly have been used by John Wodehouse 
of Agincourt as Blomefield suggests. 

\mong the fabrics are several curtains or wall 
coverings of magnificent point-de-venise lace, 
cut and applied upon a background of blue 
material in the English style. Some of these 
are separated into panels by means of pilasters of 
lace. Other and smaller pieces are made into 
chair and stool coverings. The decorative effect 
of these curtains, in white arabesques on blue, 
when hung across a wall, is truly superb. 

Other chests, when opened, revealed further 
textiles of astonishing richness and beauty ; gold 
decorated panels, cut velvets and long strips or 
friezes heavy in metal and wrought with the 
finest specimens of the English embroiderer’s 
art. One of the longer pieces, a frieze, is 
decorated with a boldly flowing but delicate 
design, with acorns and leaves in black velvet 
and gold on a cream ground, and the monogram, 


The illustrations in this article have been kindly supplied by Messrs. 
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“H. A.,” repeated at intervals. It has been 
conjectured that this formed part of the furnish- 
ings of the marriage bed of Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn. Another fine piece is a heavy 
curtain or bedspread of the period of the Restor- 
ation, minutely wrought with a characteristic 
design in lemon-tinted gold and white. With 
this piece were three knee cushions of various 
sizes, likewise embroidered. 

Not the least remarkable of these relics is the 
complete dress of a lady of about 1690 (William 
and Mary). The dress, which hooks back 
behind the waist, leaving the front open to show 
the underskirt, is embroidered in gold stripes on 
both sides of the cloth, and ends in a long train. 
The bodice is of the straight-fronted stiff type of 
the period, low in front, and the whole equip- 
ment is very weighty. This dress has been 
pronounced by M. Maurice Leloir, of the 
Société de |’Histoire du Costume, to be without 
doubt the finest example of its date in existence. 

The Throne and other relics personally con- 
nected with Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Kimberley 
are to be shown at the Art Treasures Exhibition 
1932 of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
at Messrs. Christie’s from October t1oth to 
November 5th. 


Acton Surgzey, Ltd. 
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SMALLER ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE COLLECTION OF SIR HERBERT HUGHES-STANTON, R.A. 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL. 


Part II. 





MRS. ANNA GRINFIELD 


HE aspect of these eighteenth-century 

folk as mirrored upon the walls of 

Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton’s well- 

garnished salons makes one think of 
the cosiness of our island homes before the 
insensate craze for noise and speed set in. One 
glimpses a vision of days of peace and calm, 
before England became industrialized,—now, as 
a consequence, rapidly becoming mechanized 
too—of a hived population encircled by an 
inviolate sea, and settled down for the most part 
in comfort and content. Poverty still afflicted 
the lower classes it is true, but wealth was 
accumulating, the old days of civil strife and the 
discomforts of windy castles had long ago given 
place to peace and security, and the English home 
had become, as it seemed then, permanently 
established. Our writers and painters had risen 


By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


to heights never since excelled—nor even reached, 
while our adventurers and ambassadors were 
upon the seas or abroad laying the foundations 
of a great Empire. 

The English home was virtually a sanctuary, 
and most well-to-do people at the age of forty 
regarded themselves as elderly and settled down 
to a life of ease, determined to make the most 
of their leisure. Dotted all over the country were 
delectable villages, farms, cottages, inns, cosy 
parsonages and snug vicarages well stocked with 
books and choice wines and embosomed in 
gardens, jolly country houses and seats of the 
mighty. 

Those were happy days for the painters of 
portraits. It would be of interest to know 
whether any other country at that period could 
support such a number as were enabled here to 
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make a competence, and, in not a few cases, 
fortunes. At this date and for a hundred years 
to come the English were certainly the biggest 
patrons of artists and the most considerable 
importers of works of art in Europe. 

When looking over Sir Herbert Hughes- 
Stanton’s collection, the owner handed me a list 
of sixty-six names, all of which are represented 


MR. AND MRS. STALLIS FERROYLI 


upon his walls, and this does not by any means 
exhaust the number of portrait painters practising 
at that time in England. 

Sir Herbert’s pictures are not of the kind 
that clamour for admiration at their brilliance. 
They are not intended to excite our nerves, but 
rather they appeal to our sympathies and make 
a claim upon our affections. They have an 
essentially liveable and friendly quality, and take 
their place in our hearts as by right, with natural 
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By Thomas Gainsborough, 


good manners and quiet self-possession. They 
invite intimacy, and both seek and offer friend- 
ship. Long may these silent guests remain in 
English homes to watch over their successors 
from their frames. But this is only one aspect 
of these pictures. The other is that of the 
painters themselves.. The artist speaks of him- 
self too, and in his handiwork we read his 
aspirations, his strivings, his delights 
and disappointments, his failures and 
his triumphs. We like to follow the 
movements of his hand and brush over 
the canvas setting down the lineaments 
before him, and to think of him 
fashioning them slowly for us of later 
years, for whose approval the artist just 
as surely wrought as for that of 
his sitters. 

It is not possible in these articles 
to deal with more than a selection of 
Sir Herbert’s pictures, but all of them 
are of meritorious quality and have 
been chosen by their owner with 
scrupulous taste and in the light of 
his well-proved knowledge. 

The more one sees of Zoffany’s 
prodigious output, the more accom- 
plished he appears. He so seldom lets 
one down. The more is the pity that 
he is so scantily represented in our 
National Collections. His best work 
is quite unfamiliar to the public at 
large. The remarkable picture of the 
Sharp family at a music party on their 
barge at Fulham, which was shown at 
the first Wembley Exhibition, was a 
revelation to most people. Fine ex- 
amples of Zoffany’s conversation pieces 
were also shown at Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s exhibitions, but these were 
only possible of access to those who 
could afford to visit them. It is in 
these elaborate conversation pieces 
that Zoffany displays his full strength, 
excellent though his single figures are. It is 
true that his powers of execution outstrip his 
sense of composition and clarity of design, but 
he is extremely ingenious in assembling crowds 
and companies of people upon his canvases, 
while for dexterity of handling and neatness 
of finish, combined with breadth, he stands the 
rival of any seventeenth-century Dutchman. 
Particularly did he excel in rendering the textures 
of fabrics, of silks and satins and elaborate 
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JAMES SETON OF TOUCH HOUSE, STIRLING 


embroideries, and all his accessories and furniture 
are executed with extreme precision and accuracy 
of detail. Much is written and said in these days 
of the sense of tactile values. Zoffany had this 
virtue in full measure. 

Zoffany must have been an_ indefatigable 
worker in spite of his eccentricities and his 
adventurous life. He acquired two fortunes and 
spent them both. He lived expensively, but 
hospitably, and like so many artists was a lover of 
music and an executant. But he shirked nothing 
of labour in his profession. Naturally, he held 
a high place in the esteem of the aristocracy of 
his time, and was much favoured by Royalty. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of his feats of 


By Philip Reinagle, R.A. 


elaboration is the great “ Tribunal” in the 
possession of the King, which we hope the 
editor of Apollo will obtain permission to 
reproduce for us one day. This work, depicting 
the famous picture gallery in Florence, is crammed 
with figures, bric-a-brac and pictures piled to 
the roof, and wrought to the highest pitch 
conceivable. It is clear from the vast assemblage 
of additional objects Zoffany caused to be brought 
into the gallery, that it was his intention to 
produce a tour-de-force of manual skill in his 
treatment of the subject. 

Of several charming examples of Zoffany’s 
handling of the small single portrait which Sir 
Herbert possesses, apart from the more elaborated 
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composition we discussed last month, four 
represent members of the Sylvester family and 
were acquired for the collection of the Rev. 
Henry Livins, a descendant of the family. They 
are all ovals of small size. The first is of Lady 
Sylvester, shown in head and bust, wearing a 


scarf and rope of pearls. She was wife to 
Sir John Sylvester, Recorder and Lord Mayor 
of London, and has the true “ grande dame” 
bearing. The remaining two of the series are 
tiny canvases, each of 7 in. by 5} in., and repre- 
sent Miss Sylvester as a little girl fondling a 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


low-cut mauve bodice, her high coiffure de- 
corated with pearls. 
Peter Livins, grandfather to the Rev. Henry 
Livins. The picture is firmly painted in a full 
impasto, but in due proportion to scale. The 
second is Lady John Sylvester, likewise in a 
low-cut bodice of some blue tissue-like material. 
Her hair is elaborately dressed with a coronet, 


I7O 


This lady was a niece of 


By Henry Walton 


brown and white spaniel, and Master Sylvester 
in a bright red suit—a red of extremely fine 
quality—and a white lace collar. 

Another Zoffany depicts the Rev. Roger 
Frankland in boyhood, thoughtful and serious, 
dressed in a suit of light brown with a 
frilled white collar. This, again, is an oval, 
measuring 10 in. by 8 in., and was formerly 
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in the possession of Major A. P. Frankland. 
Lastly, and of larger dimensions, a rectangular 
canvas of 30 in. by 25 in., comes the brilliant and 
crisply touched painting of Sir William Young, 
Bart., Governor of St. Dominique. The Governor 
stands, with due sense of dignity, at a gilded 
table with marble top furnished with volumes 
and rolls of parchment, resplendent in scarlet 
uniform with knee breeches and gold-laced blue 
waistcoat. A maroon-coloured curtain and the 
pedestal of a column occupy the background. 
There is a well-known portrait group representing 
this gentleman and his family in fancy dress in 
the -ollection of Sir Philip Sassoon. 

A discussion of Zoffany reminds us that Sir 
Herbert also owns a portrait by Benjamin Wilson, 
for whom Zoffany worked when he was near 
to starving in Short’s Gardens, off Drury Lane. 
Besides being a painter, Wilson was an elec- 
trician, a chemist and physicist, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

Here we must hark back to Gainsborough, 
to describe two attractive subjects omitted from 
our former article. A portrait showing a couple 
at full length, seated in a park, very mellow and 
characteristic in tone, reveals Mr. and Mrs. 
Stallis Ferroyle of The Mount, Castleford. The 
lady wears a white muslin dress, such as Gains- 
borough loved to paint and the ladies of his time 





PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


By John Downman, A.R.A. 





PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


By Joseph Wright, A.R.A. 


loved to wear, a yellow scarf and a large hat 
trimmed with a blue bow. She holds a fan in 
her left hand. Her husband is in a light grey 
coat and vest and pale buff breeches. This 
canvas measures 18}in. by 23} in. Still more 
pleasing is the small oval portrait, head and 
bust, measuring 13 in. by 10} in., of young Mrs. 
Anna Grinfield. This little lady is of animated 
expression, dimpled and dark-eyed. She is de- 
picted in a large lace cap with white and blue 
bows and her hair is dressed in the high fashion 
of her time. Her dress is of cream net over 
which is a fichu. A black ribbon is tied in a 
bow around her neck. 

Philip Reinagle, who painted so many 
“ Potters, Berchems and Dujardins ” and reverted 
to animal painting in a fit of disgust at being 
compelled to “ pot-boil ” fifty copies of Ramsay’s 
“ George III and his Consort,” is represented 
in Sir Herbert’s collection by a 30in. by 39 in. 
canvas of “James Seton of Touch House, 
Stirling, with his Indian servant.” Seton is a 
fair, delicate-looking youth with long, loose 
locks, girlish even, of aspect, as he stands with 
his right arm over the neck of his chestnut 
horse. He is holding a boar spear in his left 
hand, and is dressed in buff breeches, cream- 
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coloured jacket and black hunting cap. His 
servant is in a scarlet turban and white robe 
with sash. The background shows a glimpse of 
rocks and trees. This picture comes from the 
collection of Sir Douglas Seton Stewart, Bart., 
of Touch House. 
From Reinagle to George Stubbs seems a 
natural transition. Stubbs, another and greater 
sporting painter and senior to Reinagle by 
some twenty-five years, was a mighty man if 
the feats attributed to him are true. Stubbs 
painted Sir Herbert’s admirable portrait of 
Henry Fletcher, Esq., Grand Master of the 
Bucks from 1770 till 1781. He is shown at 
full length in livery of green coat, white waist- 
coat and buff breeches, and is holding a cup. 
In the landscape beyond is a stag, a sword and 
mace and a gold vase, the insignia of his office, 
occupy a pedestal. This is an oval measuring 
22 in. by 184 in. 
Of Henry Walton, a pupil of Zoffany, who 
came under the spell of Chardin, Sir Herbert 
owns three examples. The first, a 30in. by 
25 in., is a portrait of a lady unknown, seated 
at a table equipped with sewing materials. She 
wears a light brown striped overdress, with a irs. EVAN PHILLIPS By R. Cosway, R.A. 
large striped muslin apron over a blue skirt, a 
large muslin cap and white fichu. The two 
smaller canvases, both ovals of 11} in. by 9} in., 
were formerly in the possession of Sir Alfred 
Temple, late Director of the Guildhall Art 
Gallery. One of these represents Miss Davidson 
in white dress with large pink bow and white 
cap trimmed with black and pink feathers, and 
the other is Miss Arabella Farquharson in high 
headdress with a gauge scarf, wearing a light- 
blue jacket of satin over a white dress. 
An excellent painter of portraits was Joseph 
Wright, of Derby, known better to the public 
for his gas and candlelight effects. Sir Herbert’s 
specimen is a charming little picture of a boy 
seated on a rocky bank holding a cricket bat. 
He has long fair hair and is dressed in buff 
breeches, mauve striped vest and bright scarlet 
coat. His three-cornered hat lies on the ground 
beside him, and the setting is a woody landscape. 
Between Downman and Cosway there seems 
a natural affinity. Both are dainty wielders of 
pencil and brush, with the vision of the minia- 
turist, and Sir Herbert owns delightful examples 
of each. The boy, who is the subject of John 
Downman’s picture, is unverified. He is shown 
in head and bust wearing a green suit with a white 
PORTRAIT OF A NAVAL OFFICER By Francis Wheatley,R.A.  frilled shirt and turn-over collar, and is somewhat 
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wistful and delicate looking. The 
left eye droops and appears weak. 
This is an oval of 13in. by 15 in. 
The Cosway, also an oval, measuring 
10 in. by 8in., shows Mrs. Evan 
Phillips in a large dark green hat, 
white dress and fichu, with a green 
bow. There is much liveliness in 
the design of this picture, which is 
helped by the large flowing curves 
of the hat and the contours of the 
bust. 

Daniel Gardner, the friend of 
and recipient of much help from 
Reynolds, follows with another 
small oval of 10} in. by 8} in., repre- 
senting a lady with powdered hair 
dressed high, wearing a muslin scarf 
and light-blue spotted bodice. This, 
also, is a head and bust only. 

In a collection so numerous and 
varied, it is almost impossible to do 
more in our allotted space than 
resort to mere catalogue descrip- 
tions of the principal works which 
have been photographed for .-1po//o, 
but there still remain several 
which should be mentioned. There 
is Francis Hayman’s companion 
picture to the portrait of a lady 
reproduced last month, of a gentle- 
man in grey silk velvet seated in a 
pleached avenue. There is also the 
portrait of a naval officer in dark 
blue uniform and cocked hat, by 
Francis Wheatley, a sturdy and 
virile presentment sharply accentu- 
ated, yet in a small oval no bigger 
than ro} in. by 8} in. Nor should 
we forget the portrait of Mrs. Worth Marshall in 
blue, with lace fichu and lace cap and scarf, by 
Nathaniel Hone. The head seems ill-fitted to the 
oval, being placed a little too much to one side. 
Our last brief description concerns a little oval of 
124 in. by 9?in. by John Opie, the “ Cornish 
Wonder,” son of a master carpenter, who 
became Royal Academician and professor of 
painting, but who, doubtless, owed much to the 
persistent “‘ booming ” of his friend, Dr. Wolcott 

“Peter Pindar.” Sir Herbert’s picture repre- 
sents a young girl in pink with straight-cut fringe 
and dark eyes. She is bedecked in a cap with 
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A GENTLEMAN By Francis Hayman, R.A. 


frilled ribbons and blue flowers, and she shows 
no sign of the rather uncompromising “ grace- 
lessness ” that caused the artist’s popularity to 
wane in his later years. 

We must come to a close with a mere state- 
ment that this interesting collection contains 
examples by J. M. Laroon, Allan Ramsay, 
Francis Cotes, J. Hamilton Mortimer, J. R. 
Smith, J. S. Copley, Nathaniel Dance, Samuel 
Abbott, the Rev. M. W. Peters, J. C. Ibbetson 
and Thomas Barker of Bath. All these are 
names of high distinction, and there are many 
others, 








A DOUBTFUL REMBRANDT 


By A. P. LAURIE 
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b2vaeff and 


The Laughing Saskia, are published by permission of the 


Oxford University Press from * | he Brush nork of Remi randt and his +Y hool.” 


Y aim when taking photomicrographs 

for my book on the “ Brushwork of 

Rembrandt and His School,” was to 

select for this purpose well-known 

examples of his work from various galleries, and 

more especially, wherever possible, pictures that 
were both signed and dated. 

The pictures were also selected to cover his 
work from the earliest to the latest examples, 
and include every type: the portrait, the self 
portrait, the subject picture, and the landscape. 





PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM BURCHGRAEFF, 1633 


Beginning, then, with well-known signed and 
dated pictures, I had to select from the photo- 
micrographs taken, those for publication, with 
a view to making a standard book of reference. 


During this selection, doubts arose on an 
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examination of the brushwork, as to whether 
certain pictures had been tightly included in the 
Rembrandt evvre, and consequently they were 
rejected and not included in the final list for 
publication. One of these, known as “ Francoise 
van Wasserhoven,” No. 775 in the Nationa! 
Gallery, I pronose briefly to discuss. 

Before doing so, it is necessary to point out 
that Rembrandt had very early adopted a very 
definite and characteristic brushwork, which is 
very slightly modified throughout his life, and 
that, throughout, in painting faces he used his 
full impasto w ith intention, and that every touch 
of the brush is essential for the drawing of 
the face. His drawing is severely definite and 
accurate in representation, and stands the test 
of magnification, a test which exposes inevitably 
weakness and looseness of drawing on the part 
of the painter. 

By 1633 he had adopted a definite stroke and 
touch, and even among earlier pictures the 
departure from this brushwork is rare. There 
are only two I have come across, the “ Pellicorne 
Family,” in the Wallace Collection, and the 
Portrait of Saskia,” in the Cassel Gallery. 

In the case of the “ Pellicorne Family ” he 
has painted in a smooth, thin, tight manner, 
quite different to his usual style. This picture, 
owing to the supposed age of the boy as he 
appears in the picture, has been put as late as 
1635. I doubt the correctness of this date. 
I imagine the picture to be one of his earliest 
commissions when he first came to Amsterdam, 
and that he determined to play for safety and 
imitate the smooth, thin painting of his con- 
temporaries. The “Anatomy Lesson,” at The 
Hague, may have been painted in a similar 
manner, but it has been so severely scrubbed 
and then repainted by restorers that no conclusion 
is possible. 

The other exception I mentioned is the 
* Portrait of Saskia,” at Cassel (No. 236). This 
is not signed and dated, but must have been 
painted about this time. It is much more 
finished than most of his painting. Every hair 
falling on the cheek has been separately drawn, 
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THE LAUGHING SASKIA 


The sweeping brush stroke is not seen, and is 
replaced by a slightly broken surface of paint, 
but the drawing is firm and definite. 

By 1633 his brushwork is established, and | 
reproduce two photomicrographs to illustrate 
this : one the “Portrait of William Burchgraeff,” 
at Dresden, signed and dated 1633 (No. 1557), and 
the other, the “ Laughing Saskia,” at Dresden 
(No. 1556), also signed and dated 1633. The 
long, sweeping strokes, and subtle yet definite 
drawing is obvious in both. Plenty of other 
examples could be found, but these are typical. 

\part, then, from the Cassel “ Saskia” and 
the “ Pellicorne Family,” we find by 1633 a 
definite method of using the brush in modelling 
a face. 

| have no examples of painting of old men 
and women of this period, but there is no need 
to take one of an early date. If the next photo- 
micrograph is examined, taken from ‘“ The 
Syndics,” in the Ryksmuseum, it will be seen 
that the brushwork is essentially the same. 
The whitelead is more stiffly ground, and the 
complex detail of an older man’s face requires 
more elaborate treatment, but no one could 
question that the painter of the “ Laughing 
Saskia’ was the painter of the head from the 
“ Syndics.” That fact having been established, 
| wish to discuss one of my rejected Rembrandts. 
There are others, but this is by far the most 
important. 

We have in the National Gallery the portrait 
of an old woman called the “ Portrait of 
Francoise van Wasserhoven ” (No. 775), which 
has long been accepted as a Rembrandt. It is 
signed and dated 1634. The signature is peculiar. 
It is spelt “ Rmbrandt,” the “e” having been 
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omitted. I have examined the signature under 
the microscope and it is older than the cracks in 
the picture, but signatures are of very little im- 
portance. The only signature worth considering 
is the brushwork of the artist. If, then, the 
date be accepted, this picture was painted after 
Rembrandt had established his brushwork. I re- 
produce the nose and eye of this picture for com- 
parison with the “ Laughing Saskia,” and the 
* Portrait of William Burchgraeff.”” It must be 
admitted that there is no resemblance to the brush- 
work of these two pictures, and I have found no 
resemblance to this picture in the brushwork of 
any Rembrandt I have examined, except another 
doubtful Rembrandt at Cassel. If the photograph 
of the whole face be examined—which I re- 
produce—the varying indefiniteness of the brush- 
work and the absence of firm, clean modelling 
is evident. The face is, in my opinion, below 
Rembrandt’s standard of drawing, and _ the 
weakness of the drawing is concealed by 
exaggerated shadows, producing a_ certain 
theatrical effectiveness, which seems to me quite 





THE NOSE AND EYE OF FRANCOISE VAN 


WASSERHOVEN. National Gallery, No. 775 
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FRANCOISE VAN WASSERHOVEN National Gallery, No. 775 
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FOREHEAD: F. VAN WASSERHOVEN 
National Gallery, No. 775 


different to Rembrandt’s subtle but severe treat- 
ment. The severe firmness of modelling in the 
head from the “* Syndics ” is in marked contrast. 

As I have: said, Rembrandt’s brush is always 
drawing. I reproduce a photomicrograph of the 
meaningless impasto of the forehead of No. 775. 
Compare this with the simple severe treatment 
and perfect modelling of the forehead of the 
“Woman Bathing” (National Gallery No. 54). 

The painting of the ruff should also be 
compared with the painting of the ruff in 
No. 1675, W hich is now hanging close by. The 
hard and mechanical, the other an 
example of how Rembrandt handled such an 
excellent subject. 

The question next arises, 


one is 


If not painted by 


FOREHEAD: “A WOMAN BATHING” 


National Gallery, No. 54 


Rembrandt, who painted it ? This is not an easy 
question to answer, because the second-rate 
painters are always experimenting, and either 
never develop a definite brushwork, or adopt a 
method quite commonplace and just like anybody 
else. Brushwork is like literary style. Only the 
Masters are unmistakable. There are resemblances 
in the brushwork of No.775 both to Flinck and to 
Horst, but it may be by some unknown pupil. 
The essential question is whether it is by 
Rembrandt. I have deliberately avoided all 
zsthetic discussion of the picture’s merits, but | 
believe that now it is placed so near 1675, 
doubts as to its authorship will arise in those 
who can free themselves from the blindness of 
tradition. 


























THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION AT 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, 


GOLD ENAMELLED 
JEWEL. 


German Sixteenth century 


T is now four years since the first exhibition of art 
treasures, under the auspices of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association, was held at the Grafton 

Galleries, but on that occasion the committee 
responsible for the selection of the exhibits were 
considerably hampered by the limited space at their 
disposal. 

Now, through the generosity of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods, they are able to hold their second 
exhibition in ideal surroundings, and to display the 
remarkable collection of art treasures lent by members 
of the Association in a manner worthy of their importance. 

The number and variety of the exhibits will perhaps 
at first impress the visitor, but it will soon become 
apparent that an even more notable feature is their general 
high quality. Every phase of collecting is covered, and 
the wealth of art objects displayed in Christie’s palatial 
galleries cannot fail to delight all those interested in the 
fine work of English, Continental and Oriental craftsmen 
and artists from medieval times up to the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. 

Pictures, furniture, silver, engravings, objects of art, 
miniatures and snuffboxes, enamels, porcelain pottery and 
faience, ironwork, coins and medals, and a wealth of 


MANSON & WOODS 


From the collection of 
Baroness Rothschild, of 
Frankfurt. 


needlework and tapestry all go to make an exhibition 
which cannot fail to stimulate the interest of the general 
public in antiques. 


During the past season few fine pictures have appeared 
in the auction room, but, nevertheless, those responsible 
for the selection have got together nearly fifty carefully 
chosen works, each of which has its special appeal. 

Those who have been unable to visit the Rembrandt 
Exhibition at Amsterdam will welcome the opportunity 
of seeing that superb example of the great Dutchman’s 
art, a portrait of a Turk, painted in 1633, and bearing the 
artist’s signature in the centre to the left. It was formerly 
in the collection of Empress Catherine II of Russia, and 


is mentioned in most of the important works on the 
artist. 


In the late Dr. Bode’s opinion, the picture was painted 
about 1633, and he calls attention to the fact that the same 
personage in practically the same pose and in similar 
costume is represented as the Centurion in “‘ The Elevation 
of the Cross,” now in Munich Pinacothek, which was 
painted for Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, in 1633. 
Two other works of the Dutch School merit mention, 
a characteristic landscape, a river scene, by Soloman 
Ruysdael, and a portrait of a lady by Nicolaes Eliasz 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Pickenoy, the master of the more famous Van der Helst. 
Though there are thirteen works by this artist in the 
Rijksmuseum, his work is rare in this country, a pair of 
portraits by him making as much as {3,255 in the Denny 
sale at Christie’s in 1906. 

The early British School is remarkably well repre- 
sented, and in addition to works by great masters such as 
Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough and Raeburn, there are 
interesting paintings by artists of the second rank such 
as Allan Ramsay, Angelica Kauffmann, and Sir Martin 
Archer Shee. 
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By Angelica Kauffmann, R.A. 


Reynolds is represented by a remarkably attractive 
portrait, from Montacute House, Somerset, of Sir G. 
Napier, Bart., in scarlet military coat and green vest, 
while of extreme interest is a portrait by Gainsborough 
of James Christie, who, during the exhibition, will look 
down again on visitors to the celebrated auction rooms 
which he founded over one hundred and seventy years 
ago, and in which he so ably figured in the rostrum. 

This picture received unstinted praise when last 
exhibited at the Gainsborough Centenary Exhibition at 
Ipswich in 1927. 
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The Art Treasures Exhibition at Messrs. Christie, Manson (> Woods 


Raeburn, like Reynolds, is represented by a military 
portrait, an imposing presentment of General Hay 
MacDowall, Commander-in-Chief in Madras in 1807, 
which has only been on exhibition once before when it 
appeared at the Grosvenor Gallery nearly forty years ago. 

It is doubtful if any picture in the exhibition will 
arouse greater admiration than Romney’s fascinating 
portrait of Miss Frances Mary Harford, painted in the 
artist’s best manner in 1780. 

The work of Angelica Kauffmann often suffers from 
weak and faulty drawing, but this charge cannot be 





THOMAS ASSHETON-SMITH, with Dick Burton, huntsman to the Tedworth Hounds By 


Lent to the 


brought against her decorative and colourful portrait 
of the Duchess of Richmond. While interesting, too, 
and showing, these two artists at their best, are portraits 
by Allan Ramsay and the Italian Batoni. 

Two contemporary English painters are to be seen 
in two views, one of Florence, and the other of West- 
minster, by Thomas Patch, who went to Italy with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the better known Samuel Scott. 
There is, too, a characteristic example of George 
Morland’s work, ‘‘ The Corn Bin,” a subject well known 
in its engraved form. 


Even the early Primitives find a place in this section, 
there being a fine landscape by that rare Flemish painter, 
J. Patinir, which was exhibited at the Flemish Exhibition 
at Burlington House; a brilliant Holy Family by Joos 
van Cleve ; and an important triptych by a painter of the 
Antwerp School from the collection of Sir Thomas 
Lennard, of Belhus, Essex. 


The ever growing public interested in sporting 


pictures will find a number of works of exceptional 
quality by leading artists in this school. George Stubbs 
is represented by a painting of a groom holding a white 
horse; there are two interesting works by the lesser 
known H. Broughton and Clifton Thomson; while of 
outstanding importance is a painting of Thomas Assheton- 
Smith with his hounds, by John Ferneley. This picture, 
which has never previously been exhibited, is of a quality 
which fully justifies this artist’s place in the front rank 
of great sporting painters. 


\s one would expect, the largest amount of space 


q 


John Ferneley, 1829 


irt Treasures Exhibition 


in the exhibition is occupied by the English furniture 
section, while there are also some choice Louis XV 
and XVI ormolu mounted pieces. The history of 
English furniture from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century is covered in a most remarkably 
complete manner, and cannot fail to arouse the envy and 
admiration of those interested in the fine work turned 
out by the Tudor, Stuart and Georgian craftsmen of 
this country. 


The sumptuous period covered by the latter half of 
the seventeenth century is well exemplified by three 
superb lacquer cabinets, one in scarlet, one cream, and 
the third in black and gold lacquer. There are, too, 
several fine mirrors, some typical late Stuart chairs, and a 
set of eight ““X”’ shaped frames of old red and gold 
lacquer, once part of the furnishings of Hornby Castle. 


The quieter taste of the Queen Anne period is typified 
by several fine walnut bureaux, pieces enriched with 
carved and gilt gesso, a fine side-table with boldly carved 
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lion’s mask legs, from Stowe, and a remarkable series of 
winged chairs upholstered in contemporary needlework 
ind tapestry. 

In numbers naturally the mahogany period predom 
inates. The chairs, of which there are many, start with 
the boldly modelled ones of the Hogarth period, passing 
through the varied Chinese, French and Gothic types of 
Chippendale’s style up to the more slender forms 
associated with the name of Hepplewhite. 

\n especially fine piece is a Chippendale cabinet 
with pagoda top which enshrines a small marquetry 
cabinet of drawers of an earlier period; tables in every 
form are here, the so-called silver table, bureaux, urn 
tands, knee-hole, card, work, Pembroke and side tables, 
anda rare book table with lattice sides onslender carved legs. 

Lastly, there are a few pieces of well-chosen satinwood, 
nost notable of which is a set of three tables painted 
with flowers and medallions, which are reputed to have 
been presented to Lady Hamilton by Lord Nelson. 

In the pace at our disposal it 1s of course only possible 
© mention the more important items in this section, but 
those responsible for the selection have had due regard 
that simple pieces, such as were made for persons of 
modest requirements and such as are found in the smaller 
country manor houses, should be duly represented. 





PRAYER BOOK OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD 


Though these pieces are less rich in ornament than 
many we have mentioned, their simple form and lovely | 
mellow colour make them none the less attractive. 

The outstanding feature of the exhibition, a piece 
which appeals both from its artistic and historic interest, 
is an Elizabethan throne, which is fully described else 
where in the present number, together with the Queen’s 
dress and other remarkable examples of 
needlework and embroidery. 


fine early 


One item in the needlework section, almost equal in 
historic interest to the throne, is the Prayer Book and 
Testament of Archbishop Laud. This is bound in what 
is perhaps the finest needlework cover known to exist. 
On either side are oval medallions in satin-stitch showing 
King David, enclosed within a mantling having a lion’s 
mask and cherub’s head in silver bullion modelled in 
high relief. Round this are fruit, flowers and birds in fine 
tent-stitch in brilliant colours on a silver bullion ground. 

Consideration of the extensive collection of English 
and foreign silver, much of which has a great historic 
interest ; the jewels. objects of art and miniatures ; the 
six cases of carefully selected English pottery and 
porcelain; the important collections of Continental and 
Oriental porcelain; the fine display of tapestry and 
ONE OF A PAIR OF LOUIS XIV MIRRORS — Circa 171 needlework ; and many ‘other interesting and beautiful 

Lent to the Art Treasures Exhibition objects must be left for our next number. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOME BAUDELAIRE DISCOVERIES 


, 
VERS RETROUVES (Cuar.es BAuDELarre) : Juvenilia—Sonnets 
Manoél. Introduction et notes par JuLEs Mougquert. (Paris 
Emile-Paul Fréres, 1929.) 


(CEUVRES EN COLLABORATION (CuHartes BaAuDELatrR!i 
Idéolus—Le Salon Caricatural—Causeries du Tintamarre. 
Avec un dessin inédit de Baudelaire et le facsimilé du Salon 
Caricatural de 1846 donnant les soixante 
sur bois par Raymond Pelez. 
Movugquert. (Paris: 


caricatures gravées 
Introduction et notes par JULEs 
Mercure de France, 1932. 

Every Baudelairist will have joyful cause to remember 
the years 1929 and 1932, when two important books were 
publis hed: ‘‘ Vers Retrouvés”’ and ‘‘ CEuvres en Colla 
boration.”” We are indebted for this literary feast to the 
modest and patient work of M. Jules Mouquet 
que officiel du dieu Baudelaire,” 
M. Jean Royére, the poet, 
the superb review: “‘ Le 
which the ** Salon Caricatural 
first saw print in Le Figaro.) 


“* aristar- 
as he has been called by 
esthetic critic and editor of 
Manuscrit Autographe,” in 
” first appeared. (“* Manoél ” 


Some unpublished Baudelaire? If you have any 
doubts, read the sober introduction to “ Vers Retrouvés.” 
M. Mouquet wins our respect by the absence of any 
officious parade or dilletantism ; the moderation of his 
analysis is proof of a life-long adoration of the poet of the 

‘Fleurs du Mal.” 


To have heard M. Mouquet read Baudelaire aloud (as 
was once my good fortune in his home fronting the Bay 
of the Somme) is a guarantee that our critic cannot lightly 
be accused of any careless imprudence. He would be the 
first to distrust any hypotheses born of an excessive 
ardour. It does not follow that this introduction is cold 
in rigour and exactitude. In developing and explaining 
the mystery woven from 1839 to 1843 round these and 
other verses whose authorship was shared by the three 
schooimates : Charles Baudelaire, 
Gustave Levavasseur, 
interest throughout. 


Ernest Prarond and 

Jules Mouquet stimulates our 
In his capacity of man, poet, and 
highly conscientious critic, M. Mouquet wins our esteem 
when he tells us that he began to read Prarond’s verse 
(in the volume entitled “‘ Vers,” published in 1843), “ by 
beginning at the first page, reading slowly and aloud [my 
italics]. As I progressed, I recognised the thought, tone 
and even the expressions of Baudelaire! . . . I 
began the test again, ten times, twenty times. ; 
Finally I was persuaded that the poems published in the 
second half of ‘ Vers’ under the name of Prarond are 
mostly ‘ Juvenilia’ belonging to Baudelaire ! ” 


The interest of the drama increases when the author 
compares images, metaphors, even hemistiches of Prarond’s 
verse with some of the “‘ Fleurs du Mal”; and later we 
cannot suppress a smile when we learn that Prarond was 
unable to decipher correctly part of a Baudelaire manu- 
script. M. Mouquet also fell momentarily into the same 
trap; but, more fortunate than the greedy Prarond, 


discovered his error in time. It was the examination of 
lines written in Baudelaire’s hand in the margin of a 
manuscript of Prarond that constituted, in M. Mouquet’s 
eyes, the material and “ indiscutable ” proof that he was 


reading some of Baudelaire’s verse. 


Naturally a controversy over these two books arose 
in France, the results of which M. Mouquet intends 
publishing shortly. In the meantime it is not unimportant 
to note that M. Mouquet draws from the correspondence 
of such writers as Arséne Houssaye and Jules Levallois 
(Sainte-Beuve’s secretary). And in a letter concerning 
the “ Salon Caricatural,” dated April 24th, 1931, M. 
Jacques Crépet (the illustrious editor of Baudelaire’s 
works), who had just compared the text which had 
appeared in the “* Manuscrit Autographe ” with his own 
documentary evidence, tells M. Mouquet that this text 
is perfectly correct. He quotes from a letter which his 
father Eugéne Crépet received from Auguste Vitu: “* The 
epigrams are by Baudelaire and Vitu, the 


drawings by 
Raymond Pelez.” 


The first volume, 
parts: “‘Juvenilia”’ (1838-1842), 
1845), and the play “ Manoél’ 
additions, under the title of ** Idéolus ” in ‘‘ CEuvres en 
Collaboration.” As a proof of the confidence I had in my 
friend Mouquet and in the result of his research work, | 
considered that I should not be unduly temerarious in 
adding some of this unpublished verse of Baudelaire in 
my “* Anthologie de la Poésie francaise: les Modernes,”’ 
published by Hachette of London in 1929. One of the 
poems I gave, of capital importance, depicts Baudelaire’s 
first meeting with Jeanne Duval “ au bal masqué ” 


consists of three 
‘Sonnets (1843 
” (1843), republished, with 


‘Vers Retrouvés,”’ 


Je distinguais TPéclat de son grand wil mulatre. 


Others, containing lines of such rhythmic stamp that 
only Baudelaire could have written them, such as this 
confession of faith which he puts into the mouth of his 
hero Manoél : 

Moi, je soutiens qu’il faut, dit-on paraitre gauche, 

Toucher avec respect aux choses qu’on ébauche, 

Et que tout homme est vil et digne de mépris 

Qui, souillant son talent, l’estime a si bas prix. 

Je pourrais, comme tel, de facile fabrique, 

Taillant des mots impurs sous ma plume lubrique, 

En orner les rayons de quelque étrange lieu 


‘ Manoél” is the primitive drama pre-conceived by 
Baudelaire (of which only a few unconnected speeches 
were drafted). 


** Idéolus ” is the drama partially realized by Baudelaire 
and Prarond. It comprises a complete Act I (304 lines 
of verse), and the first two scenes of Act II (110 lines). 
The important thing is that Baudelaire “ carefully re-read 
Prarond’s text, making erasions and corrections with his 
own hand: seventy lines of Act I bear traces of these 
corrections.” True, this drama—such as it has been 
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discovered—is only a juvenile project with but little 
plot. It is evident that the authors were bent on letting 
oose the bitter-sweet of their spleen in well-scanned 
whereby the complexity, nay, the 
duality of life should be declaimed by a young Ideologist 
and a phlegmatic Sage, the latter having all the girth 
and capacity of a Falstaff! But verse of such piquancy 
steeped in the Baudelairian ink, cannot leave us unmoved : 


dialogues eternal 


O jeune homme naif, qui crois encore au gout 
Enfant, qui ne sais pas combien elle est amére, 
La gloire qui te leurre! et combien c’est chimere 
De suivre un feu follet qui, reculant toujours, 
Dans des marais sans fond fait se noyer les jours ! 
Va, quand tu la tiendras, la coupe dérisoire, 
lu sauras ce que c’est que ce mélange a boire, 
Et combien lignorance et la stupidité 

Vont mélant le dégout dans ce vin frelaté 


\nd surely this line noted by Baudelaire in the margin of 
“ Idéolus ”’ and evoked again (but how less intensely 


in *“‘ Le Cygne ”’: 


On 7a de ld Da 10H dan WOW $clel /¢ WE ENTE 


only sets us musing about the sterner realities of lite 
how Baudelaire faced them, but surely we agree 


one of the most 
absolute, the most evocative, the most substantial, the 


M. Mouquet when he calls them * 


1ost beautiful lines in our language.” 


We know that Baudelaire had always intended writing 
for the stage. But apart from a list of projected plays, 
to which M. Mouquet would add “La Fin de Don 
Juan’ and “ Masaniella”’ (the latter probably being an 
alternative title for “* Manoél’’), there was no evidence 
of even a fragmentary work having been realized, until 
M. Mouquet was fortunate enough to find in the Amiens 
Public Library, and thanks to the kindness of its 
librarian, M. Pierre Dubois, among the papers of the 
poet-historian Ernest Prarond, a large yellow envelope 
bearing this title written by the hand of Prarond : 


IDEOLUS 


En collaboration avec Baudelaire. 


But I leave the reader to follow the narrative 
of this discovery himself, described by M. Mouquet in 
his introduction to ‘* Manoél”’ and to “* Idéolus.”’ 


This volume: ‘‘ CEuvres en Collaboration” will be 
the joy of all bibliophiles. Its presentation is admirable. 
\s soon as we open the book we plunge straight into 
the Baudelairian miracle. The frontispiece is a fac- 
simile autograph page, part Baudelaire, part Prarond. 
\t the top is one of the earliest sketch-portraits the poet 
did of himself—with curly moustache and wisps of hair 


on the chin. 


In the text of ‘* Idéolus,” M. Mouquet gives us 
Baudelaire’s corrections, in italics, and, as a footnote, 
the discarded alternative readings. A veritable feast, 
and a luminous education. 


Next we come to the “ Salon Caricatural.’’ Once 
again our vigilant editor emerges triumphant from his 
bibliographic researches. By following up the direc 
tions given by Poulet-Malassis (Baudelaire’s first editor) 
to Philippe Burty, M. Mouquet found the 
for which Poulet-Massis had been looking. 
of the 1846 ** Salon,” 


** Salon ” 
It is a review 
“en vers et contre tous,”’ illustrated 
by sixty caricatures drawn by Raymond Pelez. “ Premi¢re 
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année.” (There was no second year.) According to 
Poulet-Massis the prologue is partly by Baudelaire ; 
M. Mouguet thinks it entirely his. (See his justification.) 
The epigrams are by Charles Baudelaire and Auguste 
Vitu. 


The joint object was to “ faire rire—faire rire non 
seulement le public, mais les peintres mémes qu’ils 
criblent de leurs fléches.”” Haphazardly here are three 
examples : 

PIECES DE TOILI 
(Prise de la Smala.) 
Pour produire par an mille pieds de chef-d’ceuvre 
Que faut-il ? de Paplomb et cinquante manceuvres. 


GUDIN 
Les pingouins de Gudin étaient des yaliotes ; 
Mais le petit Gudin en a fait des cocottes 


UN TABLEAU MAL ECLAIRI 
Sur cette toile en deuil, qu’on cut soin de vernir, 
Ma chére Anne, ma sceur, ne vois-tu rien venir ! 


M. Mouquet closes his introduction by comparing some 
of the Epigrams with Baudelaire’s criticisms of the same 
artists, notably in his “ Salon de 1846.” The comparison 
is instructive. I know nothing about the artist; but 
his drawings, all of them, interpret the object of merri- 
ment. And we laugh—but respectfully, for their very 
intelligence is essentially artistic. In the expression of 
certain groups of men and women we are irresistibly 
reminded of Phiz; and in the bizarre postures of some of 
the others we have a vision of the glorious author of 
‘* Shock-headed Peter.” We are grateful to M. Mouquet 
for having unearthed for us these moments of delight. 

There remain the ‘‘ Causeries du Tintamarre,’ which 
occupy about half the book. These “ Causeries ” (of 
which there are twenty-seven, the last twelve being 
unpublished in volume form) were written in the Autumn 
of 1846 and the Spring of 1847 by Baudelaire in col- 
laboration with Banville and Vitu. They give a most 
attractive picture of that epoch when bonhomie and 
scorn, clothed in humorous rivalry between colleagues 
of Art and Literature, was the order of the day. 


‘“‘Peuple francais! peuple de frileux! entonne un 
hosannah d’allégresse et ouvre ton ame aux joies sudori- 
fiantes du calorifique ! ” 


September 13th, 1846. 


is how the weekly series begins, 
It has a Baudelaire ring about it. 


‘“* Depuis que (le jeune Vakri) a mis sur le lit de Procuste 
la ‘ Clarisse * du romancier anglais, Gigi, le gros Gigi, qui vivait 
naguére en Lovelace de lettres dans l’intimité d’un célébre sculp- 
teur, croit étre le vrai, le seul, P unique Richardson.” 


Foreign contemporary literature has its share of arrows 
in the ironical quiver of these Parisian journalists. But 
through the hail of these tirades we get a glimpse of that 
attic atmosphere composed at once of gall and honey, 
which is characteristic of French humour in literature. 
The authors of the ‘ Trois Mousquetaires”’ and of 
‘** Pére Goriot ” are constant puppets on the stage of this 
tintamarresque show, and the worthy M. Sainte-Beuve 
himself is on more than one occasion the unwilling 
supernumerary. He is even dragged into questions of 
choreography (the dance parties at Mabille, Prado, etc., 
being in vogue) : 
“Tl ne s’agit plus d’étre corégraphe, il faut étre clown; il 
ne suffit pas de faire des assemblés et des jetés-battus, il faut 
étre capable de refaire le nccud de sa cravate avec le bout de son 
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il faut connaitre a fond la crapaudine et le tremplin, et 
terminer chaque figure par un grand écart. Le grand écart est 
a la danse ce que la pointe est au couplet, ce que le nez est au visage, 
ce que le parapluie est a M. Sainte-Beuve. Sans le parapluie, pas 
de Sainte-Beuve ; sans le grand écart, pas de danse.” 


escarpin ; 


But if I once start quoting ! Read for yourself, 
page 177, about that unfortunate amorous dandy who 
was kept a prisoner in the Café Anglais so long as the 
yellow flag was flying from the roof of his flat—the signal 
agreed upon with his valet that his creditors were still 
at the door-step. “‘ Voici quinze jours et quinze nuits 
que le jaune étendard reste debout. 


'> 


Plaignez le 
lion : 


And this delicious page—a sequence of winged words 


wherein our journalists are overcome by a cataclysm of 


big and little events : 


“On ne dine pas, on dévore ; on n’écoute pas, on ne parle 
pas, on court, et l’on est accosté dans la rue par un monsieur de 
Quimper-Corentin qui vous demande |’heure qu’il est, et 4 qui 
lon répond: ‘ Chez Susse, place de la Bourse, au premier!’ 
Et l’on rachéte cette bétise en disant un peu plus loin, 4 une dame 
de Brive-la-Gaillarde, qui vous demande l’adresse du célébre 
marchand de fantaisies bouffonnes a l’usage des enfants: ‘ Je 
vais comme I’ Hotel de Ville : il est quatre heures et demie!””’ 


And, finally, the whole of page 197, written in the 
admirable style and pungent verve of the Master : 


21 fevrier 
Le carnaval a disparu; avec lui les danses obscénes et les 
débauches nocturnes ; les masques se débarbouillent ; le fleuve 
des pierrettes est rentré dans son lit. Voici le Caréme avec sa face 
maigre et pale, son maintien cafard, son regard d’hypocrite. I! 
est vétu d’un surplis noir et d’un rabat blanc, le digne Caréme ! 
Oh! c’est un saint homme ; 


il mange du poisson sec et des 
petits pois chiches ; 


il se lamente, il se flagelle, il prie. 


attendez un peu! carte ta soutane, brave homme, 
qu’on voie ton pantalon noir, tes bas de soie et ton soulier verni ; 
dérange un peu ce rabat, qui chiffonne ta cravate de mousseline 
blanche ; Ote ce large camail. Ton habit noir, chef-d’ceuvre de 
Dussautoy, te sied mieux et réjouit Paeil. Mais qu’y a-t-il donc 
dans les vastes plis de ta robe noire ? Dieu me damne! C’est un 
en-cas complet! une terrine de Nérac! un flacon de champagne ! 
Quelle discipline est-ce 1a 2. Ton fouet a pour manche un baton de 
sucre de pomme ! 


Quais 


Ah! mon drole, voila des tours! Vous allez danser cette 
nuit, n’est-ce pas ? et vous allez boire, et vous allez souper, mon 
gentilhomme ! et vous allez faire un petit /ansqui, n’est-ce pas, 
chevalier 2? Corbleu, il fallait done le dire tout de suite, au lieu 
de vous embéguiner, de vous emmoiniller et de vous emmorti 
frailler, comme vous le faites! Allons! du cceur a la danse, 
mon brave homme, et si tu te grises, dors sans crainte sous la 
table! Le jeudi de la Mi-Caréme, ton proche parent viendra te 
relever et te donner l’absolution ! 


Two books of capital importance which will shine 
as red-letter marks in the bibliography of Charles 
Baudelaire—verse and prose saved from oblivion and 
offered to the public in the sole spirit of literary adoration 
by M. Jules Mouquet, to whom we shall always tender 
our very warm thanks. 


MALCOLM McLAREN. 


LA SCULTURA ITALIANA DELL’ OTTOCENTO by 
Sitvio VIGEZZI.  4to, pp. 14 plates 153. (Milano: Casa 
Editrice Ceschina, 1932.) 


After the excesses of bar« que, Italian as well as most 
other European sculpture fell back on the niceties and 
purities of classical work. Antonio Canova commenced 


at an early age and occupied the foremost place in Europe 


Reviews 


in the art of sculpture for more than half-a-century. He, 
in fact, dominated and imposed his style on those masters, 
such as Bertel Thorwaldsen, who were his later contem- 
poraries and followers. Thorwaldsen, the  Icelander, 
become Dane, worked in Rome and nearly approached 
Canova in competency. He died in 1844, and is claimed 
as an artist of the Italian school. His works, however, 
he bequeathed to the museum which bears his name in 
Copenhagen. Nevertheless, four of the most pleasing 
are reproduced as the introduction to the plates of this 
volume, among which, also, is a charming seated statue 
by the Italianized German, Rudolph Schadow, son of 
Johann Gottfried Schadow, the great German master 
who outlived his son by thirty years. The lead of these 
artists was followed by Cincinnato Baruzzi, Giovanni 
Benzoni and Innocenzo Fraccaroli, with some others 
who made busts in the Roman manner and monuments 
of Renaissance character. The neo-classic grip then 
began to loosen. Gaetano Monti, of Milan, discovered 
the naturalistic horse; Lorenzo Bartolini naturalism in 
humanity, and introduced a considerable amount of 
dynamism into his groups. 


It was, however, Giovanni 
Dupre, born at Siena in 1817, who most freely broke 
away from the style of the early years of the nineteenth 
century with the realism of his “‘ Dying Abel” and 
“Cain,” and the decorative feeling of his ‘“ Young 
Bacchus,” and “* Sappho,” a very gracious seated figure. 
Dupré lived until 1882, and the tendencies he inaugurated 
grew at the hands of such contemporaries as Vincenzo 
Vela, who survived him nine years, carrying on realism 
to a stage approaching that reached by the contemporary 
Belgian, Constantin Meunier. Excess accompanied the 
movement as it always does when there is reaction, and 
some truly appalling things appeared in the few exhibitions 
and the numerous cemeteries of Italy, figures in fashionable 
frocks, historical people with egregious paraphernalia. 
Vela was somewhat responsible for the flowering which 
now accompanied the classical statue. 


Roses grew over 
the marble 


and it was marble nearly every time—and 
leaves crept over in every direction. Unfortunately, thisstyle 
has been maintained by certain Italian sculptors of to-day, 
and is recognized as a feature especially of Italian mortuary 
work in Leonardo Bistolfi. In Riccardo Ripamonti, Ernesto 
Bazzaro, Arturo Dazzi, Eugenio Maccagnani, Giovanni 
Nicolini, Domenico Trentacoste and Angelo Zanelli we 
recognize the men who are now so ably carrying on the 
sculpture of the Italian school, and some of whom are 
collaborators in the impressive Victor Emanuel Memorial 
at Rome. This may be looked upon as the closing of the 
nineteenth-century period, for to-day a somewhat different 
view-point has been adopted by the younger men. This 
was probably induced, so far as native sculpture is 
concerned by Medardo Rosso and Adolfo Wildt, the 
former born at Turin in 1858, the latter at Milan in 1868. 
The influence of Rosso has not been great in Italy, 
although it was felt in France. From Paris he derived a 
theory of plastic impressionism, but the examples he 
produced, in his own work, were not impressive, and the 
most that can be said of this influence is that it is seen 
in a modified degree in the work of Prince Paul 
Troubetskoi, who, although a Russian, is represented in 
this book, as he worked in Milan. It is surprising that 
\dolfo Wildt should appear so early in the advanced 
sculpture of nineteenth-century sculpture, but he was a 
reformer by nature, self-taught, who saw that marble 
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carving had taken the wrong turning. He stands alone 
in his period, and there is no doubt but that the effects 
of his precept and example will now have a decisive 
effect; now that he has gone, as has also Rosso. 


This is a fine book and comprehensive. It is well 
produced, the illustrations are embracive, the criticisms 
just, the narrative short and to the point. It would have 
been more useful as a standard work if a more systematic 
treatment of the various artists had been adopted, as in 
some cases, and the index extended to include more than 
the mere names of the sculptors of which there are about 
a hundred and seventy. It is a long way from Canova to 
Wildt ; some parts of the journey through the years are 
weary, some are full of interest; it is a journey that 
needed to be described and that required treatment, and 
Silvio Vigezzi has well accomplished his task. K. P. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN MUSLIM ART, 
By Sir THomas Arno tp, C.I.E., Litt.D., F.B.A. (Oxford 
University Press, 1932.) 6s. net. 

The theme of the three lectures of the British Academy, 
delivered by the late well-beloved Sir Thomas Arnold, 
is a simple one: it is to record and explain the presence, 
in Muslim books, of certain representational figures. 
Interest is aroused in this subject by the well-known 
fact that Muhammad, following the example of Moses, 
forbade the making “ of any graven image, nor any form 
that is in the heaven above or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth” (Exodus xx, 4). 
Rigid obedience to this law would seem to make all 
pictorial art impossible to Jews and Muslims; and, in 
fact, it did restrict the scope of art to decorative motives 
for a long time. By degrees, however, the passion for 
representation—for such it is, as every artist knows 
found partial satisfaction in drawings and mosaics of 
buildings and trees in secular books and dwellings. 
Islam kept up the purist tradition for many centuries 
while Christians, Zoroastrians, Indians and Chinese were 
Hooding the world with their beautiful works. 


In our review of the book by M. Blochet the subject 
was mentioned, and we learned that the introduction of 
representation into Muslim books was due to the employ- 
ment of Christian artists who, of course, had no scruples. 
Sir Thomas Arnold’s lectures dive very deeply into this 
subject in great detail, and reveal the several motives 
which led to the change. The Islamic Empire, it appears, 
enclosed in its borders a vast number of Christians of 
the Eastern branches—Nestorians, Jacobites and others— 
whose service books were decorated with religious 
pictures; and even when many Persians and Christians 
had become Muslims they did not respect the harsh Arab 
view against representation. 


The pages of the Quran were not invaded—except 
in rare and modern cases—but religious books came to 
contain familiar figures formerly found only in Christian 
documents. And so it came about that the Old Testament 
patriarchs and New Testament figures appear almost in 
profusion. The belief is that in the earliest phase Christian 
artists were employed by Muslim patrons, then Christian 
forms were copied by Muslim painters, and lastly Muslims 
entered upon a style derived from Chinese and Mongol 
sources to represent Biblical incidents. Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, find places in the books. Noah and his 
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family sit in a gondola while the animals rest in cabins 
below the deck. Abraham’s adventures are recorded in 
surprising style, and Joseph’s life offers the elements of 
romance and love which are exploited to the full. 
Zulaykha, his lover, is the subject of many pictures and 
poems. The fish that swallowed Jonah was not the 
“whale” of Western belief but an enormous carp, well 
drawn by a Chinese hand in plate XII. 


New Testament incidents include the Annunciation, 
one (plate IV) being obviously copied from a Christian 
original; the Nativity has a unique representation in a 
MS. of the seventeenth century belonging to the Collection 
of Mr. Chester Beatty ; the Baptism of Jesus might occur 
in the Yellow River, and the Last Supper in Baghdad. 


Professor H. A. R. Gibb has prepared the lectures of 
his friend for the Press, and chosen the illustrations 
which adorn this most interesting volume. W. L. H. 


PENNY PLAIN, TWOPENCE COLOURED, ly A.E.Wi1sow. 

(London: George Harrap.) 21s. net. 

This perfectly delightful and beautifully produced 
book is the first systematic history of the toy theatre 
properly styled the Juvenile Drama—which was the joy 
of countless little Britons in the early nineteenth century. 
The vogue was at its height about 1830, when no less 
than fifty London publishers were engaged in supplying 
stages and sheets of characters and scenery. “ Base and 
loathly was the boy who bought his sheets ready coloured,” 
writes Mr. Wilson, remembering “the hours of glad 
toil with paint brush and water-colours, the glue and the 
cardboard, the glittering frost and tinsel paper for the 
pantomime scenes and the thick, rancid odour of colza 
oil which you burned in the footlights.”’ 


The origin of the Juvenile Drama and the date of its 
first appearance are unknown. In the author’s opinion 
it was a German invention. Whether it was in the first 
instance meant for children is rather a moot point. 
Mr. Wilson hints that probably the original intention 
was to supply ardent theatre-goers with portraits of their 
favourite performers in their favourite roles. It is 
significant, too, that the actors’ names are given on the 
early sheets. He points out that, though the sheets 
only cost a “penny plain, twopence coloured,” the 
upkeep of a toy theatre must have been a heavy strain 
on the small allowance of pocket-money that most 
children had. At the height of its popularity the Juvenile 
Drama gave employment to some of the foremost artists 
of the day, including the brothers Cruikshank, the brothers 
Heath, Flaxman, Stothard and William Blake. Strangely 
enough, Blake was one of the most successful and regular 
workers employed by West on the twopenny sheets, 
receiving, like the other artists, {2 for each plate of 
original drawings. 


The plays were chosen from those produced at the 
principal London theatres, including the Adelphi, the 
Royal English Opera House (afterwards the Lyceum), 
and the Royal Coburg, now the Old Vic. Melodrama 
was then in its glory on the English stage, and Kemble, 
Kean and Mrs. Siddons were to be seen in the Juvenile 
Drama very soon after they had scored a success in the 
theatre proper. Occasionally the book of the words, 
carefully bowdlerized, was condensed by the author of 
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the original play, though this was generally done by the 
publisher or someone employed by him. 


In the account that he gives of the principal publishers, 
including W est, the most conscientious ot all, Hodgson, 


Mrs. Hibberd, Lloyd, whose brother founded L/oyd’s 


News, Skelt, originally a shoemaker, and Webb, Mr. 
Wilson takes pains to right a great wrong. It 1s a shock 
to anyone who admires Stevenson to find that he stooped 
to take a mean revenge on Webb in the often-quoted 
article that he wrote for the Magazine of Art. Mr. 
Wilson writes : “* Far from being ‘ a poor cuckoo flaunting 
in Skelt’s nest,’ Webb had every right to be regarded as 
a proud eagle rightfully occupying his own eyrie.” As a 
matter of fact he was the only publisher besides Park 
who “ sketched, engray ed, coloured, published and sold 
his own work. In addition to this he wrote the books 
of half-a-dozen plays.” 


The decay of the Juvenile Drama is ascribed to the 
immense improvement of the English stage, greatly 
through Ibsen’s influence, to the spread of education, 
necessitating home-work, and to the publication of 
periodicals for boy S. It is the proud boast of one of the 
two surviving shops where the toy theatre may still be 
found that Diaghileff used some of the plates when 
designing the “ Triumph of Neptune ” 
ballet. 


for the Russian 


\ foreword by Mr. Cochran and eighty-three 
illustrations add to the charm of a fascinating book. 


ARCHITECTURE ET POESIE, by Jean Bayer. (Paris : Armand 

Colin.) 32 frances. 

Three young men, and a fourth who is not so young, 
called “the architect,” spend a summer night on the 
\cropolis at Athens discussing architecture, poetry, and 
the poetry of architecture. Unfortunately, the book is 
too long, and it is impossible to read the lengthy discourses 
often put into the mouth of the “ architect” without 
feeling that the “‘ great argument around it and about ” 
is hardly justified by the result. 

Compressed into fifty pages, these discussions of 
buildings of all kinds and dates might be fascinating, 
especially as the illustrations are unusually charming. 
But, spread as they are by countless digressions over 
242 pages, they fail to hold the reader’s interest. The 
best chapters are those on Volume, the Monumental, 
Space and Time. Probably we are better off than our 
French neighbours in books dealing with architecture 
from the xsthetic point of view. Most of the opinions 
put forward as novel suggestions in these pages are not 
at all new to English readers, who have long ago learned 
that “ well-building hath three conditions : 


Commodity, 
Firmness and Delight.” 


STRAWINSKY, by AnprRE SCHAEFFNER. 


20 francs. 


, 
Paris : Editions Rieder.) 


The latest volume of the excellent and remackably 
cheap series “* Maitres de la Musique” is a sympathetic 
account of the life and work of Strawinsky, illustrated by 
sixty plates, which include many portraits of the composer, 
and scenes from his ballets. His peculiar rhythms and 
original harmonies set him long ago in the front rank 
of modernists. The “ Firebird ” and “ Petrouchka ” are 


best known here, thanks to the Russian ballet. In the 
author’s opinion, from the point of view of the harmony, 
“the ‘ Firebird’ does not present such complete homo 
geneity as the works which immediately succeed it: it 
seems to contain several Strawinskys.” 


Of “ Petrouchka”’ on the other hand he writes that 
‘music had never known such conciseness or swittness 
of creative language. A few notes, and we have the 
Russian Fair, the Magician, Petrouchka, or the Moor ; 
a few minutes later it is all over, and something else 
engages our attention.” 


The first idea of the “ Rite of Spring” came to 
Strawinsky in a dream. It was in a plastic, not in a 
musical form. He dreamed of a ballet in which a young 
girl danced alone until exhausted before a group of 
fabulously old men. The connection of spring with 
the dance which the chosen maiden performs in the 
final scene was a later idea. It was while he was making 
arrangements for the production of the “ Rite of Spring ” 
that Strawinsky made a hurried journey by goods train, 
and found himself shut in with a bull! Anyone can now 
become acquainted with this very up-to-date composer 
through the excellent records published by ‘‘ His Master’s 


Voice.” C&.%. 


FEATURES AND FACES. GeorGe B. BRIDGMAN. Instructor, 
Lecturer, Art Students’ League, New York. Author ‘ The 
Book of a Hundred Hands,” ** Bridgman’s Life Drawing,’ 
** Constructive Anatomy.’ (London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head.) 8s. 6d. net. 


‘** Features and Faces,” by an American artist, follows 
the example of many similar volumes published in this 
country, in that it too, as the Foreword tells us, “‘ has been 
built around a dozen drawings originally intended to be 
published in portfolio form.” 
building a textbook 


\s to the usefulness of 
“around” drawings, instead of 
adopting the opposite method of inserting the illustrations 
to let more light into the “ building,” there can be no two 
opinions. However, the drawings in themselves are good, 
so that the student should gain some benefit from their 
study. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND THEIR VALUES—NUMBER 
ONE: JOHN GALSWORTHY, HIS FIRST EDITIONS, 
POINTS AND VALUES, by Givpert H. Fases. (W. and 


G. Foyle, Ltd.) Edition limited to 500 copies. 7s. 6d. 


Collectors of first editions will find guides such as 
these indispensable for the pursuit of their hobby. From 
the present ‘‘ Number One ”’ they will learn, thanks also 
to the informative Introduction, many interesting things. 
Here are a few of them. The first issue of ‘“* The Island 
Pharisees,” published in 1904, is worth {150; that ot 
‘* Captures,” published in 1923, {100. “ The Silver 
Spoon,” published in 1926, is worth /1, but “ the value 
of this item is greatly enhanced if it possesses the rare 
black wrapper with the silver and green device thereon. 
Such copies are worth {'5,” and so on. From such facts 
one may gather how important to the collector are just 
those things which do not matter one brass farthing. 
Surely, however, a bibliography such as this should 
include also the original published prices. 
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THE ELEGANT WOMAN FROM THE ROCOCO 
PERIOD TO MODERN TIMES, by Gerrrupe Aretz. 
franslated with a Preface by James Laver. (London: George 
Harrap and Co.) 18s. net. 

Women dress so “ sensibly” in these days that our 
moralists are beginning to fear the worst—for their own 
censorious profession. If Eve carried her hygienic 
parsimony in the matter of garments a step further she 
would re-appear in that state of innocence of which the 
tig-leaf robbed her. That would be a crying shame, since 
it would completely dispose of that lovely creature, the 
Elegant Woman, who has already all but ceased to exist. 
Our moralists, however, are fortunately taking good care 
to prevent such an eventuality. Hence their demand that 
Eve should wear more and longer clothes. In ten or 
twenty years’ time perhaps we shall be able to read Gertrude 
\retz’s admirable book with that furtive delight which fills 
the indignant moralist. To-day that isimpossible. Deprive 
these elegant women to which this book is devoted of 
their falderals, and there is generally little left, except 
an exceedingly faithless, immoderately extravagant and, 
with only a few exceptions, a completely nugatory female, 
whom exceedingly faithless, immoderately extravagant 
and, with only a few exceptions, completely nugatory 
males desired because it was the thing to do. 

The “elegant” woman was, it seems, incapable of 
capturing men of mentality higher than her own. This 
study, at all events, hardly mentions a grande amoureuse, 
and the only great men amongst the lovers of her type 
referred to are Napoleon, who remained her master, and 
possibly Nelson, who was her slave. On the other hand, 
there is evidence that master men have used such women 
for political purposes. Here is a characteristic instance 
that sums up the nature and uses of such women. It 
concerns the Countess Castiglione, a beautiful Florentine, 
who “ married Count Castiglione, chief of the Cabinet, 
and First Equerry of King Victor Emmanuel, and, after 
ruining him, was divorced from him after scarcely two 
years of married life.” ‘‘ A beautiful Countess,” wrote 
Cavour to the Italian Foreign Minister, “ has been brought 
into Piedmontese diplomacy. I have dared her to flirt 
with the Emperor and, if necessary, to seduce him. If 
she is successful, I have promised her I will appoint her 
brother to the post of secretary to the Embassy in Peters- 
burg. Yesterday, at a concert in the Tuileries, she began 
quite secretly to play her part.” Her death was significant 
of the mentality of such women. At the end of her days, 
she wrote “‘ on the margin of her will, that she wished to 
wear as a shroud the lace-trimmed nightgown that she 
had worn at Compiégne on that night in 1857 when 
Napoleon III first invited her secretly to the palace.” 

The elegant woman, one realizes, is even psy- 
chologically inseparable from her elegant garments. The 
career of all these elegant women, these Kitty Fishers, 
Lady Hamiltons, Lady Cravens, Paulette Bonapartes, 
Lola Montez’s and the rest, including the Pompadours and 
Du Barrys, seems incredible to-day, because it depended 
for its success almost entirely on the possibility of revealing 
the charms of femininity in corseted, petticoated and 
stockinged glimpses of impropriety. To-day women 
leave little to the imagination of man; to-morrow, when 
the display of an ankle may once more be considered— 
if our moralists have their way—a sign of intoxicating 
immodesty, we shall be able better to understand the 
success of these demimondaines and demicastors. 
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By way of throwing into relief the nature of these 
elegancies, let us contemplate one more passage from this 
objective and eminently readable study : 

“Many of the corridors and stairs at the Court of 
Louis XIV were used as conveniences, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to put a stop to these vile habits. 
As she was not accustomed to hygiene and cleanliness, 
the most pampered woman did not notice the awful 
conditions in which she lived.” 

Mr. Laver’s translation is so admirable that even where 
it includes poetry it does not read like one ; but there are 
slips and misprints of names here and there. For example, 
there never was a King of Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf. 

The printing of the text is excellent ; the illustrations, 
some of which are in colour, are moderately relevant and 
interesting, but the reproductions as such are very poor 
and, indeed, far from “* elegant.” H. F. 


THE MEANING OF MODERN SCULPTURE, by R. H. 
WiILeNskI.  8vo, illus. (London: Faber & Faber), 1932. 
10s. 6d. 

This is a readable, entertaining book written with the 
praiseworthy object of making its subject understood 
of the general. The idea is a gallant one; the method 
adopted of carrying it out is that of attacking the sculpture 
which is not modern; in particular, that of the Greeks. 
But the Greeks with a discount. The author will 
have it that most of the sculpture we know as classical 
is neither Greek nor imitation Roman, but restoration, 
possibly of Greek and Roman, possibly not. He 
brings up a formidable array of facts and fancies concerning 
heads, arms, legs which he plaintively believes have 
been added to torsos, or even torsos added to toes. He 
says that some of the most admired statues in the stablest 
of the museums of Europe and America consist of 
hundreds of fragments, but he has no word of praise 
either for the fragments or the people who found them 
and reconstructed them. The wonder is that so much 
of this work so inelegantly and unintelligently done is 
so good to look upon; that it gives us any idea of what 
classical sculpture really was. 

Apart from disbelieving in it, Mr. Wilenski does not 
like it, and three-fourths of his book consists of an attempt 
to say why, but he does not succeed in saying much more 
than that it is caressible and therefore unpleasant. He 
makes far too much ado about this sensual appeal in 
Greek sculpture, which indeed for the most part it does 
not possess. His reiteration of the sex-motive is as 
unpleasant as it is wide of the mark. It leads to the 
question as to who was responsible for it ; the sculptors 
themselves, or the restorers? If the latter, then why 
condemn in so wholesale a fashion this motive? In 
that case it would not be the fault of the Greek form of 
beauty as such. 


In a general condemnation of an art form we ought 
at least to be told what is the matter with it intrinsically. 
This we do not learn from this lively volume, with its 
amusing irrelevancies; we only know that the author 
does not care for it. He does not express the same 
detestation of the other classical forms: the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Indian, in fact he rather likes them, 
but again he does not give his reason. He likes particu- 
larly negro sculpture, and in this case he does give certain 
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reasons for doing so, but they are not very cogent. 
Negro, or savage sculpture does, however, lead him to 
his appreciation of what he calls modern sculpture, but 
his outlook on modern sculpture is so extremely limited 
as to be of little real value. It is no exaggeration to say 
that for him modern sculpture is the product of some 
dozen artists, all English, and for the most part all young. 
He has made no general survey of the sculpture of the 
present century as produced in the different countries 
of the world, and it is inconceivable that with Me8trovi¢ 
in Yugoslavia, Carl Milles in Sweden, Gustav Vigeland 
in Norway, George Grey Barnard in the United States 
there is nothing in modern sculpture which is not the 
product of the Greek spirit. The Greek form at any 
rate is largely absent, although Mr. Wilenski glimpses 
it in the work of Aristide Maillol, who is somewhat 
perfunctorily allowed within the veil. In point of fact 
the Greek spirit is the same spirit which prompted all 
great sculpture, and fortunately it is not this that is the 
centre of the vigorous attack of this enterprising book. 
When, however, we come to the few pages which 
do indeed indicate what can be said for the small 
amount of sculpture at present produced by this limited 
dozen artists all told, it must be admitted that the 
exposition is not adequate. The record, a category 
of its virtues, is accomplished unconvincingly. Mr. 
Wilenski might at least have lauded the virtues of the 
spirit which actuated these modern sculptors, but instead 
has only partly consciously praised them for their adher- 
ence to the savages and their divergence from the rest 
of their living brethren. He might have expatiated on 
the forms which are projected by this small school and 
taught us to appreciate them as much as he himself does. 
We miss this education, but we know that the school 
which represents to him modern sculpture is capable of 
producing—and has produced—much finer works than 
those illustrated in this book. We know that most of 
them are admirable draughtsmen; that the secrets of 
graphic and plastic are not hidden from them. They 
have not been taught by the savages, but only perverted 
by them ; they have it to their own undoing that instead 
of drinking at the fountain of the Greeks; in spite of 
their teachers in the schools, they have mistaken the 
muddy shallows for the reality. They have even mistaken 
the crude forms of negro sculpture for guidance, instead 
of the sincerity which underlies all real negro work. It 
is to be asked, too, as to how much of the plentiful supply 
of negroid craftsmanship comes from nigger hands. 
Are there not workshops in Paris which emulate the 
bewailed but amusing reconstructions and_replica- 
makings of classical work ? This is a question best left 
to the elect, but it is nevertheless pertinent. No plea 
need be advanced in condemnation of an attack on 
spurious Greek statues; for the most part they carry 
their own. In spite of them, however, we still have 
some notion of Greek form, but this need be no inter- 
ference with the efforts in search of a form by serious 
artists, which is not Greek. We need this research in 
modern sculpture, and it is being prosecuted in directions 
to which this volume does not allude. We want sculpture 
to be modern, and Mr. Wilenski is to be congratulated 
in providing a spur to the endeavour which many of our 
foremost artists are making. The sincerity of the 
younger men must not be impugned, but a little hard 
thinking as well as form-making is never wasted. 





ROTATION 


By Oswald-Hertzog 


OSWALD-HERTZOG 

“Rotation,” is a piece of modelled sculpture by Oswald 
Hertzog, the Berlin artist whose new book on Grace and 
Form in Nature and Art was recently published. Hertzog 
contends that the rhythms, statics and dynamics of nature 
can be illustrated by an extension of the old forms of 
graphic and plastic, and so made more expressionistic. 
Actual copying of natural form he omits, but in all his 
works, which are largely devoted to monumental purposes, 
fountains and the like, there is the basic rhythm of the 
forms of nature if not actual representation. Some of 
the results are not only esthetically fine, but come out 
as admirable decoration. K... P. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

The second volume of tapestry monographs by 
Mr. H. C. Marillier will, it is hoped, be published in the 
late autumn by the Oxford University Press. It consists 
of an illustrated handbook to the Teniers Tapestries. 
The first, dealing with English Tapestries of the 
Fighteenth Century, was published last year by the Medici 
Press. The third, which deals with Military Tapestries, 
particularly those of Marlborough’s campaigns, has been 
written in collaboration with Mr. A. I. B. Wace, and is 
approaching completion. The volumes are in demy 8vo, 
uniform in style, and are intended to serve as works of 
reference, or catalogues raisonnés, of certain specific groups 
of tapestries on which little information is available. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


NADIA BENOIS AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


Everyone is accustomed to speak of the school of 


Paris as including not only French painters, but all those 
foreigners who have settled there and have contributed 
in their various ways to the development of the modern 
movement. There is no such international school in 
London, and yet a good many foreign artists live and 
work here, bringing their own national characteristics, 
and at the same time inevitably absorbing something 
of the English school. The mere fact of their painting 
English scenes connects them with English art, however 
their sympathy may lead them to follow the French or 
any other Continental school. 





rWICKENHAM FERRY 


One of the most distinguished of the Russian artists 
residing in London is Nadia Benois, whose work has 
attracted so much attention since her first Exhibition 
at the Tooth Gallery in 1929. She has been living here 
since 1920, but began painting before she left Petrograd. 
Her early environment was singularly propitious, nearly 
every member of her family being an artist. Her father was 
an architect; her uncle, Alexandre Benois, is known to 
every enthusiast of the Russian ballet, though his many- 
sided activity as a painter, collector and writer on art is 


perhaps less familiar, except to Russians; and many of 


her cousins have since made names for themselves as 
painters or theatrical designers. 

Nadia Benois’s own style has undergone a very marked 
development since she came to London. Her early work, 
which was exhibited at the Little Art Rooms in 1924, 
was inclined to be decorative and linear. Tempera was 
her favourite medium at that time, lending itself to the 
dry definition of pattern. Since then a more richly 
pictorial outlook has been added to her sense of design, 
which always remains the dominant force in her 
rt. This has led her to make several experiments 

wall and ceiling decoration. For the rest, her 
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subjects are as varied as her interest in life itself. 
She has painted landscapes, interiors, still-life, flowers, 
nudes and portraits, but lately landscape has absorbed 
most of her interest, and particularly English landscape. 
She has painted London streets, the riverside, and has 
even grappled with the difficulties of English verdure. 
Constable first showed that it was possible to make a 
picture of a green landscape, and there is much of 
Constable’s feeling for the luxuriant fertility of England 
in some of her recent landscapes. She is attracted by 
rain and snow as well as by sunshine, and every time 
she puts brush to canvas she succeeds in communicating 
some of her own enjoyment of life, her delight in healthy 
vitality. It is this quality which lends such exuberant 
beauty to her flower pieces, such wealth of interest to 
her still life groups. As a painter of the nude and of 
compositions, Nadia Benois is still feeling her way. The 
great seated half-length figure, one of the finest she has 
yet painted, indicates an uncommon solution of the 
problem of relating the large forms of the figure with 
the detailed modelling of the head, a difhculty which has 
wrecked many a figure painter. In this case the torso 
is realized with a bold emphasis on its rotundity, while 
the head and hands have been treated with an almost 
cubist abstraction. And since the torso is obviously the 
centre of interest, and the head and hands come at the 
extremities of the canvas the result is an effect of perfectly 
satisfying unity. This nude and the large still-life of 
books and casts will be among the principal work at the 
Exhibition of Nadia Benois’s paintings, which opens at 
Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery on October 16th. There will also 
be some Cornish landscapes, in which the quaint white 
houses gleam out amid dark green trees, and a remarkable 
series of smaller still-life groups composed of books, Old 
Master drawings, and jugs. 
M. CHamor, 


OBITUARY 


\n interesting Victorian art-figure in the person of 
Edward Schroeder Prior, A.R.A., has passed away from 
Cambridge, where he was from 1912 Slade Professor of 
Fine Art. He was eighty years old, and participated in 
the most important movements of his time. Part- 
founder and Master of the Art Workers’ Guild, he was 
associated with the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
as well as the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
various art congresses. He was the author of various 
important works on architecture and sculpture. 


Julia Beatrice How shared with Berthe Morisot 
and Mary Cassatt in Paris the enviable position of 
being the female representatives of painting on the Con- 
tinent of the highest character. Three of her oils and 
three of her pastels were purchased by the French Govern- 
ment, and she is represented in the Luxembourg and at 
Lyons, and at several galleries in the United States. The 
full forces of her talents were revealed at the Georges 
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Petit Galleries in 1919, and these will be seen in London 
next spring at an exhibition for which shé was working 
at the time of her death. 


MR. SICKERT’S PICTURE AT THE GALLERY OF 
MR. R. E. A. WILSON 


Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A., still continues to amuse 
himself, as one may see from the portrait of Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, reproduced on this page, and now on 
exhibition at Mr. R. E. A. Wilson’s gallery in Ryder Street. 
| understand that Mr. Sickert, some eight or nine years 
ago, witnessed this lady’s performance of Isabelle of 
France, Consort of Edward II, in Marlowe’s play of 
that name. Ile was greatly impressed, and having recently 
seen much of the actress desired to paint her portrait 
in that character. Alas! the costume was no longer 
obtainable, so the artist had to rely on Mr. Bertram Park’s 
photograph, a debt which Mr. Sickert has prominently 
acknowledged on the painting. The photograph was in 
monochrome. Consequently Mr. Sickert copied it 
whether faithfully or not in other respects, I, not having 
seen the photograph, cannot judge—also in monochrome : 
only the emerald jewel, the ruby earring and the blue 
eves have a touch of colour. It is a sparkling piece ot 
work ; but it is not “ painting ” either in the modern ot 
the traditional sense. 


MODERN COLOUR PRINTS AT THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 

The ‘unprecedented success” of their show of 
“Modern Colour Prints”—as the proprietors of the 
Redfern Gallery state, has prompted them to keep the 
exhibition open and to add some new prints. It is good 
to hear of “‘unprecedented successes” these days, especially 
in art, and one can honestly say that the variety of the 
methods employed, as well as the merits of a few out- 
standing prints are worthy of it. Amongst the technically 
best prints are those of Messrs. Hans Frank and A. Noske, 
both foreigners— Austrians, | believe. They handle their 
woodcuts with great freedom, imitating with suitable 
simplifications, oil paintings done in the traditional and 
popular manner. Here, however, the unwary visitor 
should be warned, for the exhibition contains real photo 
graphic colour reproductions, notably “‘ Wood on the 
Downs,” after Paul Nash. The reproduction is admirable, 
but it seems to me hard that artists who have to give so 
much thought and anxious labour to the actual printing, 
should have to compete with mechanical prints, the more 
so as the competition is likely to cause the public to make 
wrong standards of comparison. Even the two artists 
just mentioned have perhaps themselves accepted a 
standard of technique which borders too much on the 
reproductive processes. It is, in this respect, interesting 
to look at Mr. Urushibara’s still-life. Mr. Urushibara lives 
amongst us, and this contest has tempted him to add to a 
Japanese design whichlives quite happily in two dimensions 
a third dimensional note, namely, the reflections in a jar, 
and, if the appropriate pun can be forgiven, the note 
“jars.” Extremely interesting and good are the colour 
“Wood types,” by Miss V. Paterson, a method that seems 
to depend on simultaneous printing in colour from one 
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block. Both in respect of general effect and process, MISS GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
here closely interdependent, are Miss Enid Martin’s > By Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
“Pink and Blue,’ and Mr. R. Grierson’s ‘“‘ The Vase,”’ 
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related to each other because they are both “ abstract ” 
still lifes—but both are very pleasant, and the former 
particularly charming in colour. To preserve this colour- 
unity is one of the great difficulties in colour prints that 
are printed by hand. Miss Julia Mavrogadato possesses 
the faculty of keeping her linotype design a unity, to an 
unusual degree. Her “‘ Storm” is a good example of 
her powers. Similar power is shown by Mr. James 
Fitton in respect of lithographs of which perhaps “ Brush- 
ing the Hair ” is the best. Equally good, though handling 
the medium differently, is Mr. lan MacNab in his “ St. 
Paul du Var.” What aims exactly Miss Moffat pursues 
in her “ Monotypes” is not quite clear. Monotypes 
were invented for the purpose of economizing in space ; 
that is to say, they enable the artist to transfer his oil 
sketch from a tile or a sheet of glass on to paper, so that 
he need not carry heavy boards, but can use his tile again 
and again. Miss Moffat’s drawings of human “ types,” 
as the French say, are entertaining, but they have gained 
nothing from the process. Mr. Claude Flight’s pupils 
in abstract design seem to do better than the master. 
Mr. Cyril Power’s “Speed Trial,” for example, is 
more convincing and explainable than Mr. Flight’s 
‘** Leaning.” 


Miss Wendela Boreel, A.R.E., who is well known 
through her etchings, exhibits a collection of water-colours 
at the Brook Street Art Galleries. The water-colours 
show a similarly light touch. The artist makes much 
use of the white paper, using it not only for light, but 
also for contours occasionally. As a consequence the 
water-colours have a little the look of pale mosaic, though 
the style is impressionistic. She is more successful and 
logical in her landscapes than in her figure subjects. 
The landscapes are characterized by particularly pleasing 
colour-schemes. “‘ The Little Pink Villa” and the 
“Blue Bus” are not only amongst her best, but 
also show how she “keys” her design to a 
dominant note. 


PAVEMENT ARTIST AND BUSDRIVER’S 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE WERTHEIM GALLERY 


With all due deference to some of our most eminent 
‘ art-critics,” and being myself, I think, perfectly capable 
of distinguishing subject from execution, or design from 
the imitation of Nature, I am getting a little tired of the 
present fad of exalting the work not only of children but 
of other amateurs. Art is not an amateur’s job. Or 
perhaps I should say the work of amateurs should not 
be exhibited until after their death, and then only if it 
shows some really exceptional merit. The artist and the 
public stand both in much need of respecting the artist’s 
job as a Trade and not as a revelation from on high, or 
of “ born genius.” Thus at the Wertheim Gallery there 
is on show some work in chalk and charcoal by a “ Pave- 
ment Artist,” Mr. W. J. Stubbs. Mr. Stubbs has quite 
a nice little talent for a pavement artist and he lives 
mentally in the era of second-rate Corots and Mesdags- 
and I hope his talent is recognized and brings him in 
many pennies—on the pavement, but this is where they 
should remain. 

And now we are promised, by the same gallery, a 
show of “ Illustrations to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
by “ Busdriver Stockley.” I hope Mr. Stockley knows 
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his job as a busdriver better than he understands the job 
of painting pictures. I have not the slightest doubt that 
if he saw any one driving a bus as he drives his paint 
he would describe this kind of thing as “ dangerous.” 
It is “‘ dangerous” to “ life” if not to “ limb,” because 
it encourages him to think that he is an artist and the 
public that his paintings are “art.” I have seen some 
of the pictures—the show was not open at the time of 
writing—and I say definitely that what I have seen was 
not art. Busdriver Stockley has admirable emotions, 
but it will need a lot of hard work before he arrives at 
the stage of presenting them in the form of Art. It is 
time the Ghost of the Douanier Rousseau were disposed 
of for good. H. F. 


Messrs. C. G. Boerner, of Leipzig, will sell by auction 
valuable collections of graphic art on November 8th to 
11th. One catalogue describes old engravings, forming 
part of the print-room at Donaueschongen, and of the 
well-known collection of the late King Frederic August I] 
of Saxony, at Dresden. Both collections having been 
formed about eighty to a hundred years ago, there are 
many prints of great variety at this sale, which contains 
early German and Italian engravings, etchings by 
Rembrandt, ornament-prints and old coloured views. 
There will be also sold the art library of the Vienna house 
Artaria and Co., containing valuable books of reference, 
catalogues, periodicals. The second catalogue comprises 
a first portion of the collection of Dr. Heinrich Stinnes, of 
Cologne, the sensation of which will be an almost com- 
plete work of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, once in the 
There are also included 
rare proofs by Corot, Degas, Delacroix, Forain, Foujita, 
Van Gogh, Maillol, Matisse, Munch, Picasso, Pissarro, 
Rops, and many others, as well as illustrated books and 
publications, mostly French, many of which are limited 
editions. 
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The engraving reproduced is a wonderful piece of 


early Italian draughtsmanship. 


THE COTSWOLD ARTISTS 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. F. L. Griggs, R.A., 
there has been held at Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, 
an “ Exhibition of the Work of Cotswold Artists and 
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CATHERINI By Mis. 


Clara Klinehoffer 


Craftsmen,” embracing, apart from painting and sculpture, 
silversmithing, bookbinding, weaving, hand-block print- 
ing, lustre, calligraphy, illumination, as well as joinery, 
wrought iron, pottery, printing and embroidery, and all 
the graphic arts. The Cotswolds, to which William Morris 
it Kelmscott first gave its present artistic associations, 
now number a representative group of our best artists 


ind craftsmen. One need only mention the names of 
F. L. Griggs, Charles M. Gere, Margaret Gere, the late 
\. J. Gaskin, Henry Payne, James Bateman, the Misses 


l.archer and Barron, Alexander Russell, Michael Cardew, 
William Simmonds, Mrs. Mairet, not to mention the late 
Ernest Gimson, who may he called the father of this 
Cotswold movement, of which Morris was the grand 
father, in order to visualize the character and the honesty 
of craftsmanship the movement stands for. 


Nevertheless, perusal of the catalogue and the preface 


contributed to it by the President of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, prompts me to give this warning in the 
be able to 
devote their talents to helping rather than opposing the 
machine. 


hope that some of these artists at least may 


The Cotswold artists of old were craftsmen who lived 
as artisans and supplied the needs of the surrounding 
locality. I doubt, however, whether they made toasting 
forks even when they and sold them at 
the then equivalent of thirty-eight shillings, or pokers at 
seven shillings and sixpence, or printed fabrics at eleven 
shillings and sixpence a yard, or fruit dishes at twenty-two 
pounds, or cabinets at one hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
and so forth. 


were * forged ” 


This is not a question of craftsmanship, 
but of economics and sociology. Plainly the Cotswold 
artists of to-day do not belong to the same social order as 
the old craftsmen, and what is more, they would not be 


content to toil under the conditions under which the old 


craftsmen lived. The medieval craftsmen were often all 
that is claimed for them, but it is surely 
that machine-made production is guided 
by the demands of million-fold finance.” A population 
of 40,000,¢ can plainly not be supplied by the same 
technical processes as a population of 4,000, . Until 


a mistake to say 
* mainly 


mass 


we reduce the population to the productive capacity of 
the land in all respects, such artists as the Cotswold and 
kindred groups can only hope to supply the needs of the 
few who enjoy considerable economical independence, 
but to gain real influence artists must learn to design for 


the machine instead of expecting to influence machine 


production by the example of hand-made articles. This 
process, now usually tollowed, is the cause of much of the 
deplorable stuf rurned out by manufacturers. H. F. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Our illustrations on this page refer to an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings now on view at the Leicester 
Galleries, but which, unfortunately, had not yet opened 
at the time of going to press. It can therefore here only 
be said that Miss Clara Klinghoffer, who is holding this 
‘one-man ”’ show for the second time at these galleries, 
* discovered ”’ 
in the East End of London some ten or fifteen years ago. 
She became one of the best pupils of the famous Slade 


is a young artist who, born in Lemberg, was ‘ 


School, her drawings showing quite exceptional brilliance. 
The exhibition is likely to prove that, although she is 


now no longer resident in this country, she is still a 
child of the English Tradition and in her admirable 
portraiture understands the psychology not only of 


young children, but also of old men—a 
occurrence in art. 


somewhat rare 
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PISSARRO By Miss Clara Kiinghoffer 
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THE TREASURES OF THE GUILDHALL 


I.—THE PICTURE GALLERY 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
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ENTRANCE TO FLEET RIVER 


ONSIDERING the number of people 
interested in art in this country, it is 
surprising how relatively few seem 
to be aware of the treasures which 

are to be found in the Corporation Art Gallery 
at the Guildhall ; and yet it contains a collection 
of pictures of all periods which, if not always of 
the first order of merit, comprise works that are 
outstanding not merely from the eminence of 
their painters, but also from their essential 
qualities ; as well as many which, if temporarily 
démodés, are still landmarks in the annals of 
British Art. Most galleries have some pre- 
dominant feature: at the Soane Museum it is 
the Hogarths ; at the Victoria and Albert, to 
some extent, the Constables and the other great 
landscape-painters of the English School; we 
go to Hertford House for the works of the 
eighteenth century as exemplified in France ; 
and so at the Guildhall Gallery it is the work of 
Sir John Gilbert, not merely in his large pictures, 
but in those which are, perhaps, more interesting 
and suggestive—his oil and water colour sketches, 
and drawings, which form as it were the c/ou 
of the collection. 
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School of Scott 


But it must not be supposed that these are 
either the best or, indeed, the most notable, 
features here, although from their number they 
are the most insistent; for on the walls are to 
be seen examples of some of our greatest portrait 
painters and landscapeists as well as the genre 
painters of earlier days; while, to come to later 
times, we have, here, fine examples of those 
men whose work was once fashionable but has 
since fallen on a more critical period. 

The origin of the collection is particularly 
interesting. When the Great Fire obliterated 
half London, a committee was set up to adjust 
the claims as between landlords and tenants, and 
the Judges met in Clifford’s Inn to deal with 
this immense and intricate task. So greatly to 
the general satisfaction did they carry it out, 
that the City authorities ordered their portraits 
to be painted “ by a skilful hand,” with the result 
that we can now gaze on those full-length pre- 
sentments of the legal luminraies of Charles I1.’s 
reign, as they were portrayed by Joseph Michael 
Wright, who executed them at {60 apiece, which 
now hang, framed in dark wood and decorated 
with the armorial bearings of their subjects, high 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S PROCESSION BY WATER TO WEST MINSTER, 1789 By Paton and Wheatle) 


above works of a very different character. Other 
portraits, some notably by Jan Van der Vaart, 
were added in 1682, to be joined by some royal 
ones in the early years of the eighteenth century. 
To keep these company came still later the fine 
presentment of Sir Charles Pratt, Lord Camden, 


which Reynolds executed in 1764; and 
it was not many years after this that the 
Corporation commissioned Copley to 
perpetuate the great defence of Gibraltar, 
which that painter did on the vast canvas 
it measures about 24 ft. by 18 ft.) which 
to-day dominates one end of the large 
gallery. 

By a gradual accretion of such things, 
the Corporation became possessed of a 
number of very important works, in 
many cases by outstanding artists, 
noticeable among them being Reynolds’s 
portrait of Tomkins, the famous calli- 
grapher, for which the artist was paid 
£50! But the first considerable addition 
to the collection occurred in 1793 when 
that great art patron, Alderman Boydell, 
made the important gift of twenty- 
four oil paintings, including a series of 
portraits of notable naval and military 
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commanders by such well-known painters as 
Hoppner and Beechey, Copley and Northcote, 
as well as certain historical works by Opie and 
other contemporary artists. 

Another feature of the growing assemblage 
of pictorial art here was the representation of 





MANSION HOUSE. Circa 1753 non. 
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The Treasures of the Guildhall 


notable scenes connected with the visits to the 
City of illustrious people, when painters, if not 
always of first-rate merit, at least adequate for 
these official tasks, were commissioned to per- 
petuate such things, an example being the 
picture, by William Daniell, R.A., of the banquet 





SIR THOMAS EXMEWE, Lord Mayor, 1517 
School of Holbein 


given in the Guildhall to the Czar of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, in 1814. Further additions 
came by royal gifts of portraits, notably those of 
Queen Caroline and the Princess Charlotte, by 
James Lonsdale, and more particularly the full- 
length of Queen Victoria, by Sir George Hayter, 
which Her - Majesty presented to the Corporation 
in 1839, and which now hangs in the Lobby, 
close by the enormous canvas representing Louis 
Philippe receiving an address from the Cor- 
poration, which that monarch caused to be 
painted by Jean Alaux, and presented to the City. 

Additional gifts from all kinds of people, 
not only in the form of portraits but in other 
directions of art, including a valuable collection 
of pencil drawings of Old London Bridge, by 
E. W. Cooke, and two of David Roberts’s 
characteristic and beautiful architectural works, 
having accrued, the Art Gallery began to take 
on something of a more coherent form, and 
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although by this time it was but a quarter of its 
present size, yet so excellent a nucleus of works 
had been assembled, that the members of the 
Corporation felt it incumbent on them from time 
to time to add to it, and this gave other generous 
people a greater incentive to make donations or 
bequests. 

It was in 1886 that the collection as a regular 
Art Gallery was inaugurated, and at the banquet 
held to commemorate the occasion, Lord 
Leighton predicted the success which has since 
attended it. A lead having thus been given, 
contributions from many interested in art and 
in the spread of its beneficent influence in the 
heart of the city, poured in; one of the earliest 
gifts, after its inception, being that of 
de Breanski’s charming picture of Phillimore 
Island, near Shiplake, which was presented by 
Mr. |. C. Leefe. There followed a number of 
other benefactions, notably one of Seymour 
Lucas’s early works and later Gow’s gorgeous 
bit of colour representing Queen Victoria at 
St. Paul’s during the 1897 Jubilee, both of which 
were presented by Mr. Henry Clarke, another 
member of the Corporation. 

But already the gallery had become possessed 
of a large collection of works formed by Mr. 
William Dunnett, who bequeathed no fewer 
than ninety-five oil paintings, besides water- 
colour drawings, engravings, and sculpture. As 
so often in the case of private collections, these 
needed careful selection, with the result that, 
although all find a place somewhere in the 
Guildhall, only those considered the best and 
most representative are hung in the gallery 
itself. To these important additions came, a few 
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Circa 1780 By Thomas Malton 
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GEORGE HEROEAT AT BEMERTON 


By Dyce 





“ SILENCED ” 


By Seymour Lucas, R. 
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THE WOUNDED CAVALIER 


years later, the great gift made by Sir John 
Gilbert of forty-eight of his works, a gift added 
to six years later by Mr. George Gilbert, who 
presented fifty-three other pictures by his brother 
to the gallery. Thus, together with a great 
number of other pictures and gifts, the Guildhall 
\rt Gallery gradually grew to its present size 
and importance, so that in 1890, and again in 
1901, it was found necessary to enlarge and 
greatly alter the rooms and to completely re- 
arrange the collection. So far as the enlargement 
was concerned, this was found to have been a 
vise provision, for in 1902 Mr. Charles Gassiot 
bequeathed no fewer than one hundred works, 
many of supreme importance, to the Corporation. 

Apart from the extraordinarily eclectic assem- 
blage, which under the fostering care of various 
directors has made the Guildhall Gallery of 
first-rate importance (a care which has in recent 


By Burton 


days been with such excellent and enduring 
results bestowed on it by Mr. G. W. Jones, the 
Chairman of the Library Committee which 
controls the Art Gallery, as well as by Mr. J. L. 
Douthwaite, the learned and energetic Librarian 
and Curator), it has been customary, since 1890, 
to hold annual exhibitions here of the works 
of various artistic schools, and these have been 
attended with the greatest success, although the 
labour of temporarily removing much of the 
permanent collection must have been a sufficiently 
arduous and difficult task. This is an innovation 
which, | believe, only the Guildhall Art Gallery 
has attempted with any regularity, and it thus 
marks its Curator as one who has not been 
content merely to control an existing collection, 
but has made it his care to extend the artistic 
education and enjoyment of the citizens and the 
visitors to London. 
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CHARLES V AND JEANNE VANDERGEJUST By Geets 


\s one enters the galleries, two things will, 
| think, strike us: one, the extraordinary variety 
of the works exhibited ; and, two, the number 
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of pictures which have been familiar to us in 
reproduction, but whose vevuwe only one out 
of a hundred could probably name. Thus, it 
is here that you will find those two charming 
early works of Millais, “ My First Sermon,” 
and “‘ My Second Sermon,” which were origin 
ally exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1863 and 
1864 respectively, and which form part of the 
important Gassiot bequest. Here, too, to turn 
to something amazingly different in matter, 
manner, and size, is Copley’s vast “ Gibraltar ” 
picture, a commission from the Corporation in 
1790, and a much engraved work; here, too, are 
excellent replicas, or copies, of Samuel Scott’s 
famous representations of Old London Bridge 
and the Fleet River; elsewhere is Richard 
Paton’s picture showing the Lord Mayor going 


by Water to Westminster, in 1789, one of 


Alderman Boydell’s gifts, which has been most 
carefully restored, and is of special interest to 
Londoners as showing so many landmarks of a 
now almost wholly changed city, and a time when 
the river was used by other craft than barges 
and penny steamers. Here, too, it is that you 
will find, as I have said, the bulk of those works 
by Sir John Gilbert which one knows so well 


in innumerable illustrations, to say nothing of 


those two pictures by James Tissot (how familiar 
he used to be, and now how apparently for- 
gotten), ““ Too Early ” and “ The Last Evening,” 
both painted with that almost photographic 
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accuracy which recalls Dyce’s methods, and is, 
| suppose, avathenva to the modern school, 
although they are so attractive to the art lover 
of an older period. 

The mention of Dyce reminds me of that 
exquisite little canvas of his, ‘‘ George Herbert 


THE MEETING OF THI 


AVON AND THE SEVERN 


at Bemerton,” with its serene air and its leafy 
environment, so appropriate to the gentle contem- 
plative poet, as he paces, with rapt gaze, along 
the grass; and the meadows dwindle away to 
the dominant spire of Salisbury. There is 
another Dyce here, not so well known and not, 
I think, quite so successful, but yet characteristic 
enough, “Henry VI during the 
Towton,” as the king may be supposed to have 
looked had he been uttering the famous soliloquy 
that Shakespeare puts into his mouth. 

The truth is that there are so many works 
here appealing to all tastes, that in a short article 
one can but mention a tithe of them. There is 


Battle of 


for instance that large canvas by Maclise, “ The 
Banquet Scene from Macbeth,” which forms so 
fine a companion piece to the same painter’s 
“Play Scene from Hamlet,” in the Tate Gallery. 
Perhaps the pre-raphelite convention of Dyce 
or the Victorian methods of Maclise may not 





By Patrick Nasmyth 


appeal to you ; then you can gaze at that glorious 
“River Bank,” by Mr. Arnesby Brown, a 
masterpiece of plein air painting, stamped with 
a French influence, but yet in its result contriving 
to be so essentially British ; or Mr. La Thangue’s 
“* Mowing Bracken,” in which that artist’s well- 
known mastery over shimmering sunlight is so 
markedly exhibited; or again, you can breathe 
the sea air with Mr. Tuke’s “ Bathing Boys, 
somewhere on the Cornish coast.” 

It is the fashion nowadays, I believe, to regard 
that school with whose pictures the Royal 
Academy of earlier times was filled, with a certain 
disdain and reprobation. Lord Leighton is now 
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allowed to have been a draughtsman and a 
sculptor, indeed, but as a colourist negligible ; 
and yet when we gaze on “ The Music Lesson,” 
few will, I think, fail to find a charm in it, not 
merely in the delightful grouping of the figures 
and the exquisite arrangement of the draperies, 
but also in the rendering of the flesh tints, in 
which it must be confessed its painter was not 
invariably so successful. There are many works 
of contemporary men here, whose reputation 
once stood higher than it does now, but which 
may, not improbably, in the w hirligig of time, 
again rise in the artistic barometer. Marcus Stone, 
with his “ Married for Love”; and, in quite a 
different manner, “‘ On the Road from Waterloo,” 
an early work dating from 1863 ; Alma Tadema, 
with “ Pleading,” exhibiting his masterly repre- 
sentation of marble, and his w ell- known classic 
bent; Leader in whose “ Churchyard at 
Bettws-y-coed ” we have a transcript of nature 
without that rather oleographic effect noticeable 
in much of his later work. In addition we have 
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here some fine examples of our great landscape 
painters: Constable’s “ Fording the River,” a 
work almost identical with his famous “ Salisbury 
Cathedral,” and curiously enough showing traces 
of that building having been painted over; two 
Patrick Nasmyths, forming an antithesis to the 
older man’s breadth of treatment; and works by 
Collins and Creswick, Faed and Hook, Linnel and 
David Roberts, Clarkson-Stantield and Webster ; 
some of which are, with others, here reproduced. 
Among the former, however, I must find room 
to refer to one, the portrait of Sir Thomas 
Exmewe, Lord Mayor of London in 1517, not 
only because it is the earliest representation 
known of London’s official head, but because 
it is especially appropriate that it should be 
mentioned, partly as an interesting work in 
itself (it is probably by John Bettes), but more 
particularly as the portrait of a remote holder of 
the great office, many of whose more recent occu- 
pants have’ ‘shew n such a lively interest in the art 
treasures over which they have successively ruled. 
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KING JOAO Il AND QUEEN LEONOR, FROM THE “VITA CHRISTI,” LISBON, 1495. 
HERE have been many Royal endeavour to study the epoch, the voyages, 
book collectors, but it is discoveries and conquests of Portugal in the 


doubtful if any equalled in 
real scholarship the late King 
; Manuel of Portugal, who has 
left us a permanent memorial, 
a history of Portuguese 
typography from 1489 to 1600, which in its 
exhaustiveness far surpasses any previous work 
on the subject.* 

Unlike many collectors, he not only read 
the books in his collection but also read every- 
thing that had been written about them and 
their subjects. He describes with exact collations 
and descriptive historical, biographical, and 
bibliographical essays in both English and 
Portuguese, the remarkable series of priceless 
books he has got together, while the illustrations 











include hundreds of facsimile reproductions of 


title pages, woodcuts, initials and colophons. 


This unique collection, begun in an 
* “Early Portuguese Books, 1489-1600, in the Library of His 

Majesty the King of Portugal.’ Described by H.M. King 

Manuel. Three Volumes. Maggs Bros. {25 net. 


Initial letters from t 


sixteenth century, aroused later a desire to lcarn 
not only of the deeds of Portuguese heroes and 
their romantic voyages, but of the men who 
produced in printed form these records of her 
past brilliance. 

The general public is hardly cognisant of 
the height to which printing reached in Portugal 
in the sixteenth century, and it was to make 
up for this deficiency that this remarkable 
catalogue was commenced, and it is for this 
reason, too, that the text is printed in English 
and Portuguese. 

The late King, very modestly, in his preface, 
says: “‘ We cannot say like Garcia de Resende, 
‘all I have written is sure’; but we can certainly 
add with Dom Joao II’s jov ial secretary, ‘ Without 
scholarship and without knowledge I entered 
upon this task.’ ” 

In the present article it is my intention to 
describe some of the more important items in 
this interesting library formed by the late King 
during his period of exile in this country, and 

he ** Vita Christi,’ 1495 
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without which the history of the first centurv of 


Portuguese printing could never have been 
written. 





L.MOST all the books in the 
library at Twickenham are 
rarities, While many are unique 
and cover a far wider range 
than would be 
believed. It is, in 
most complete 
existence. 





generally 
fact, the 
private col- 











in 
One of the finest, if not the most important, 
works is Ludolphus’s “ Vita Christi,” in four 
folio volumes, printed at Lisbon in 1495, and 
one of the finest incunabula produced in the 
whole of the Iberian Peninsula. This, the first 
known book printed in the Portuguese vernacular, 
was printed by Nicolas de Saxonia and Valetyno 
de Moravia by command of King John II and 
his wife, the renowned Queen Leonor, 
and is rightly designated as one of the 
typographical marvels of the fifteenth 
century. The Gothic type, in three 
sizes, Was more than probably brought 
from Germany by Valetyno de Moravia, 
as, too, were the beautiful capital letters 
which are also to be found in books 
printed by Friedrich Biel, who intro- 
duced printing into Burgos ten years 
before. 
Of remarkable work only 
thirteen copies are known, and the 
only known copy outside Portugal in 
addition to the one at Twickenham is 
in the Huntington Library in the United 
States. Its excessive rarity can only be 
attributed to the efforts of Queen 
Isabella of Spain and her influence over 
the Inquisition. 


lection 


this 


\mong the beautiful woodcuts is 
one which we reproduce showing King 
John II of Portugal and Queen Leonor, 
his wife, kneeling in prayer attended by 
their Court. 

Of extreme rarity, too, is the first 
edition of the “‘Comedias Portuguesas ” 
of Antonio Prestes and Luis de 
Camoens, printed at Lisbon in 1587, 
of which only two copies are 
known. 

It is curious to recall that, though 
first published in 1587, no other edition 
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of this work appeared until 1871, nearly three 
centuries after its first publication. Camoens, the 
Virgil of Portugal, is also represented in the 
library by an extensive range of editions of 
“Os Lusiadas,” some of which were lent to an 
exhibition in Paris about seven years ago. 

Several of the earlier books are of especial 
value for the history of the voyages of discovery, 
among which are included Zacuto’s “ Almanach 
perpetuum,” 1496, the “ Marco Polo” of 1502, 
the “Reportorio dos Tempos” and _ the 
“Regimeto da declinagum do Sol,” 1518, and 
the “ Tratado da Sphera,” 1537. 

Of these first place must be given to the 
first edition in Portuguese of “‘ Marco Polo,” 
printed at Lisbon in 1502, of which only five 
copies are known, one of which is in the British 
Museum. It was the fourth book produced by 
the printer of the “ Vita Christi,” and the third 


translation of the famous Venetian book of 
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WOODCUTS FROM “ REPORTORIO DOS TEMPOS” OF 


travels which aroused such interest and had so 
wide an influence on the knowledge of the 
Orient. 

The known copies are very few, and are 
not believed to exceed five—those in the libraries 
at Lisbon, Evora and Paris, the Huth copy sold 
in 1916, and King Manuel’s absolutely complete 
and perfect example. 

The printer tells us in the colophon that the 
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book was printed “ for the service of Ged and 
for the information of those who are now going 
to the said Indies.” It is interesting to note 
that its publication in 1502 is a little more than 
two year’s after Vasco da Gama’s return from 
his famous voyage, and the very year he received 
the title of “Admiral of India.” 

Abraham Zacuto’s “ Almanach perpetuum,” 
published in 1496, is the most important of the 


Among Kings 

















VALENTIM FERNANDES, LISBON, 1518 


seven known Latin incunables printed in 
Portugal, and had a decisive influence on 
maritime voyages and discoveries owing to the 
invaluable scientific material it contains. The 
copy in the library at Seville is believed to have 
belonged to Christopher Columbus. 

Mention must now be made of the 1518 
edition of the “‘ Reportorio dos Tempos ” (a kind 
of almanac), containing the “Regimeto da 









































WOODCUT FROM THE “ REPORTORIO DOS TEMPOS” 
OF VALENTIM FERNANDES 
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WOODCUT OF KING MANUEL, FROM BOOK III OF THE “ ORDENACOES D EL-REI D MANUEL,” 1514 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE “ REGIMETO,” 
LISBON, 1496 


declinagum do Sol,” probably the only copy in 
the world. This book has a special importance 
for the history of the science of nautical 
astronomy which was so intimately connected 
with the Portuguese discoveries that without it 
they could not have been successfully carried out. 

It belonged, as its former ex /ibris shows, 
to Nepomuceno. 

It is a splendid copy in a marvellous state 
of preservation, but it is impossible to say if 
it is complete or incomplete, but as there is no 
colophon it is more than probable that the last 
page is missing. 

In the same category is Pedro Nunes’s 
“‘Tratado da Sphera,” printed at Lisbon in 
1537, and one of the scientific glories of Portugal. 
Less than a dozen copies of this work are known. 

Many of the books in this unique collection 
arouse interest, through the perfection of their 
type and the beauty of their woodcuts and 
capital letters, notably the “Autos dos 
Apostolos,” 1503; the ‘‘ Gramitice Pastrane,” 
1512; the “ Legéda dos Satos Marteres,” 1513 ; 
and the “ Ordenagdes d El-Rei D Manuel,” 
1514. 

The “ Autos dos Apostolos,” printed at 
Lisbon in 1505, is an extremely rare work about 


which very little has been written. It is an 
absolutely perfect copy and worthy to rank 
with the “ Vita Christi” as an example of the 
famous printer’s (Valentim Fernandes) art. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious book in 
the collection is the ‘“ Gramitica Pastrane,” 
printed at Lisbon in 1512. The edition is 
unknown to bibliographers, and is probably the 
only existing copy. 

It is the earliest work in the library from the 
press of that famous printer John of Cremona. 
Its chief interest lies in its beauty of typography 
and in the fact that it is almost certainly a 
unique copy. 

By the same printer is the 1514 edition of 
the “‘Ordenacdes” of King Manuel I, an ex- 
cessively rare work of which few copies can 
now be traced. It is beautifully and carefully 
printed, and gives a further proof of the high 
standard reached by John of Cremona. 

The great rarity of this and the editions of 
1512 and 1513 is due to their cancellation by a 
Royal decree of March 15th, 1521, which 
commanded that they should be destroyed : 

“Within the space of three months any 
person having a copy of the old impression of 
the ‘Ordenagdes’ shall so tear and destroy it 
that it cannot be used, and any person who shall 
be found using it after the said period has 





























BACK OF THE TITLE PAGE OF THE 
“ REGIMETO,” LISBON, 1496 
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£Apelbo oe perfeycam 
em linguoa poztugues, 
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PAGE OF “ ESPELHO DE PERFEYCAM,”’ 1533 


elapsed shall be liable to a fine of one hundred 
cruzados and further shall be banished from the 
country for two years.” 

There are, too, a number of books which 
vividly evoke the first dynasty and the struggle 
to create Portuguese nationality, such as the 
Regras of the Orders of Christ (1504), of 
St. James (1509), and of Aviz (1516). 

That of St. James is the earliest known work 
from the press of Herman de Kempis, a printer 
of the best German school working in Portugal 
between 1509 and 1518. 

The “ Regra da Ordem d’Aviz,” also printed 
by Herman de Kempis, was the first of the only 
two sixteenth-century books known to have 
been printed in Almeirim, where the Court was 
in residence. These three military orders are 
important factors in the history of Portugal. 
[ach had a different part to play. 
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One of the most important early prose 
works, “ Boosco Deleytoso,” 1518, is also the 
work of Herman de Kempis. It is an exceed- 
ingly rare work of which the only copy hitherto 
known for certain to exist has been the one in 
the Lisbon National Library, and even that is 
imperfect. King Manuel’s copy is the only 
copy with its title page. It is a homily in praise 
of the hermit’s life of solitude and against 
worldly joys and traffics, and is dedicated to 
Queen Leonor, widow of John II. The beauty 
of the book is enhanced by an original Mozarabic 
leather binding. 


Another important work in Portuguese 


literature is “‘ Cancionerio Geral,” a collection 
of poems printed by Herman de Kempis in 1516, 
a fount of historical ‘documentation for the study 
of Court life during a pericd of absorbing 
interest, while another is one of two known 
copies—the other is in Lisbon- 
1518. 
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Santiago patrao Defpanhaa elrey Ramiro: 
com veltidura z bamdeyra bzamicaem cauallo 
daimefina coz oomde oune comeco chamarfe 
porelle nas batalbasfegiidoois ho dito rey na 


v0a¢do dos potos que Ihe fe5. 


One of the rarest books printed in Portugal, 
and one of the five known incunables printed in 
Portuguese, and of which up to the present only 
two copies have been traced, is the “ Regifheto 
prouey toso,” by Kaminto, printed at Lisbon 
about 1496. 

It is the first book published in Portugal 
dealing with medicine, and treats of the Plague, 
its causes and remedies, the conformation of the 
heart and the principal members, and, finally, 
blood letting. Its variety may be due precisely 
to the fact that it was printed during the Plague, 


and that the copies, which cannot have been 
very numerous in the first place, were destroyed, 
burnt or lost, not only during the epidemic 
but also in the course of other pestilences 
that devastated Portugal in the — sixteenth 
century. 

We now come to the oldest book in the 
library, the commentary on the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew, 1489, from the first printing press 
established at Lisbon by Rabbi Elizer. Only 
fifteen copies are known, one of which is in the 
British Museum. 
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Hebraic printing was brought to Portugal It is notable that of the ninety-five known 
from Italy by the Jews, where at Bologna, copies of Hebrew incunables printed in Portugal, 
Pesaro and elsewhere printing presses had been _ninety-one are to be found outside Portugal ; 
while of the nineteen known 
copies of Portuguese incunables 
only four are abroad. 





Two other items call for 
notice, the manuscript of Pisano’s 
“De Bello Septensi,” and a 
miniature from a Book of Hours 
made between 1430 and 1467, 
and belonging to the Infanta Dona 
Izabel Duchess of Burgundy. 











The manuscript, written about 
1460 and not to appear in print 
until 1790, is a Latin reproduc- 
tion of Zurara’s Chronicle written 
in a literary form to make known 
in other countries the history of 
the War of Ceuta. 




















At first tutor to Dom Affonso 
V, Pisano later became his sec- 
retary, and there is little doubt 
that his “‘ De Bello Septensi ” was 
written by the King’s command. 
The manuscript, which is on 
vellum, is embellished with the 
illuminated arms of Dom 
Affonso. 





The miniature on the only 
known leaf of a lost Breviary or 
Book of Hours is of extreme 
interest not only for its beauty 
and value, but also because it 
has the monogram of Philip the 
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WOODCUT FROM THE “ CONSTITUICOENS,” COIMBRA, 153 reproduced 

set up by Jews, chiefly Germans from the city The original coat-of-arms has _ evidently 
of Spires. been painted over, and, to judge from the 


This is the second known book printed in clumsy workmanship, by a much later painter 
Portugal and the earliest known book printed than the one responsible for the rest of the 
at Lisbon. illumination. 














AN ANGLO-AMERICAN SCULPTOR 
BRYANT BAKER 
By KINETON PARKES 





EROS (Manchester Art Gallery) 


T is an interesting and pleasant experience 
to come across a case of the persistence of 
an art or craft inafamily. The phenomenon 
is less frequently met with to-day than in 

the great days of painting and sculpture. There 
are instances, however, particularly in sculpture, 
for the craft side of plastic or glyptic is assimi- 
lated by the young by the mere imitation of their 
elders and by familiarity bred by association. 
The accomplishment, once acquired, is not easily 
let go, and may be the means, and is actually in 
certain cases, of producing an artist. 

In Italy the craft of carving has been main- 
tained by many families from generation to 
generation. There is an example in the case of 
the Romanellis of Florence. In Belgium there is 
the family of the Geefs, who have been sculptors 
for four generations ; in Scotland the Rhinds, 
and in England a notable example of the last hun- 
dred years or so is that of the Friths. To these 


By Bryant Baker 


may be added the family of the Bakers—Percy 
Bryant Baker and Robert P. Baker are brothers 
and both sculptors, sons of a sculptor, himself 
a sculptor’s son. The great grandfather was a 
craftsman builder at Macclesfield in Cheshire, 
where, in admiration of the soundness of his 
work and character, his fellow townsmen gave 
him a tomb in the fine old parish church there. 
The grandfather was a maker of church 
furniture and some of his work is to be 
seen on the bench-ends in Westminster Abbey. 
Outside the Abbey, John Baker did some 
stone carving in which in later years he was 
helped by Bryant Baker, representing four genera- 
tions of form-makers. ‘Ihis was when he was 
twenty years of age. Later he studied under 
WW. S. Frith, the tutor of so many British 
sculptors of this generation, and later took 
charge of the carvings on the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. © 
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Percy Bryant Baker was born in 1881, in 
London, some seven years before his brother 
Robert. Both studied at the City and Guilds of 


London Institute at Kennington in the modelling 
department, Bryant from 1901 to 1907, after 
which he put in four years at the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he was a medallist in 1910. He 
exhibited first at the Academy his “ Fishers 





APHRODITE 


By Bryant Baker 


Reverie,” an anecdotal subject, a fisherman con- 
fronted by a mermaid, the former wearing a 
sou’wester: a mixture of sentiment with a 
humorous side. The following year he was 
awarded a first silver medal for a portrait head 
and a first prize for figure composition design. 
From 1909 to 1915, and occasionally in later 
years, he exhibited at the Royal Academy, and in 
1912 and 1913 his compositions were placed in 
the centre of the central gallery which is always 
devoted to sculpture. 

In his earlier memorial and fountain work 
Bryant Baker was influenced by Alfred Gilbert 
and George Frampton, for the arts and crafts 
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movement was then in the ascendant. But in 
the evolution of his talent he was to discard all 
the influences of the new art and rely more upon 
the classical tradition and upon Nature. He is 
essentially of the school of classical naturalists 
of which Derwent Wood and Alfred Drury were 
adherents in England, and Daniel Chester 
French and George Grey Barnard in America. 
To-day he looks back on the work of the new 
art with something like horror. Even in the 
earlier decorative pieces his sense of reality dis- 
counted his too ready acquiescence in /’art 
nouveau, In an aquarium fountain designed 
for Mrs. Goodyear, of Brookline, Mass., shells 
and butterflies and putt, now recognised as 
somewhat mixed motives, irresponsibly schemed 
as a decorative whole. In his impressive recum- 
bent figure tomb of Archdeacon Hemming 
Robeson in Tewkesbury Abbey he was content to 
use ordinary ecclesiastical ornament, and in his 
impressive monument to King Edward VII in the 
Infirmary Grounds at Huddersfield, just a plain 
moulding of leaves. This colossal figure repre- 
senting the monarch bareheaded, in Garter robes, 
with orb and sceptre, was unveiled in 1912 by 
King George. Another recumbent memorial 
is the bronze at Lancing College, Sussex, of 
Canon Woodward. 

Before leaving England in 1916, he made a 
half-figure in marble of W. T. Stead, which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and a marble 
bust and memorial of Sir Tatton Sykes, for 
Sledmere, Yorks, and another marble bust was 
that of Canon O, P. Wardell-Yerburgh, Vicar of 
Tewkesbury, for Chester. Of his bronze busts of 
this period there are many, for his facility in 
portraiture had been demonstrated by his success 
with members of the Royal Family. He executed 
a marble bust of King Edward for Queen Alex- 
andra for Marlborough House, for which no less 
than fourteen replicas in bronze were made for 
the Royal Family. One of these replicas is to be 
seem in the Middlesex Guildhall at Westminster, 
and another at Woolwich Town Hall. These 
exercises in portrait naturalization were useful 
in developing the style of the sculptor along 
human lines. His King Edward bust was 
followed by a commission for Prince Olaf of 
Norway, from the life,and others for Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Sir Mark Sykes. 

Having been twice medically rejected in 
England for War service in 1916, he was granted 
a passport to the United States. There the 
conditions led to a considerable improvement in 
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health, and he volunteered for the American 
\rmy and became a sergeant in the Medical 
Corps. His knowledge of anatomy proved useful 
in reconstruction work for the wounded, and in 
1918 he was modelling limbs and facial masks 
for the disfigured. On his arrival in the United 
States he at once set to work to exploit his faculty 


Roosevelt, for Harvard University, President 
Lowell, Ambassador Harvey, Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, General Pershing with his smile, Colonel 
Roosevelt, Senator Lodge, and several other 
generals and politicians. In fact, most of the fore- 
most celebrities of the States have provided sub- 
jects for his plastic exercises. He has also made 
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for observation of character and its setting out 
in expressive form. 

In 1919 he was accorded a special exhibition 
at the Corcoran National Art Gallery, 
Washington, and showed twenty-five works 
in bronze, mostly portraits of military officers 
and other public personages. 

The portrait busts done in America number 
more than twenty, and include some of the 
principal citizens of the United States. There is 
a marble one of President Wilson in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the list of others is 
characteristically American, forit includes President 
Taft, in marble for the Supreme Court, President 
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memorials to Edward Bingham Wright at Austin, 
Texas, to General W. C. Gorgas at the Army 
Medical Museum, Washington Hospital, Panama 
City, and to Colonel Snowden Andrews, of 
Civil War fame, near Winchester, Virginia. 
The portrait of Taft joins that of Chief-Justice 
White, and the conjunction thus formed of two 
busts by one and the same sculptor in the 
Supreme Court is unique. Baker’s heroic statue 
of White is set up at New Orleans. President 
Coolidge sat for him at the White House. 

In 1923 at the Anderson Galleries, New York, 
some of these portraits were exhibited among 
the thirty works forming the second one-man 
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artist in the United States. 
of the works were ideal 
subjects—in bronze : “ Retrospection,”’ 
‘Fame,” “ Pensée,” ‘* The Broken 
Bow,” “ A Son of Pan” and a Fountain 
Figure, and in marble ‘ Eros,” 

\Inemosyne, Mother of the Muses,” 
and “ Thought and Chaos.” In these 
the artist is found struggling to express 
thoughts and agitations which 

become suppressed in a too 
and too strenuous race for 


show of the 
The balance 


those 
tend 
consistent 
SUCCESS, 

The success of Bryant Baker in the 
United States was by now quite un- 
doubted, but there were things he 
wished to say in his plastic, and forms 
of beauty he desired to create which 
were impossible in his intensive applica- 
tion to realistic —- In “* Eros,”’ 
in the Manchester City Art Gallery, is 
to be found a very delicate and refined 
ideal of beauty. Wings grow from the 
temples of a marble head of a beautiful 
symbolism; the rest is the 
expression of a sense of pure beauty. 
‘Eros ” is very young, very shy, for 
the eyelids are lowered, the lips form 
a placid passage in a series of gentle 
planes. 

His imaginative works include the 
beautifully suave head in marble 
‘Mnemosyne, Mother of the Muses,” 
in the Hull City Art Gallery, and “ Beyond,” 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1914, 
a lean vivid male figure in the nude, sit- 
ting sideways, looking forward with the right 
hand on the brow, a mystic vision in his eyes, 
and realistically treated. ‘The Broken Bow’ 
is a well-modelled standing youth, and “ The 
Song of the Ocean” is a charming girl’s figure, 
designed for a fountain in 1919 at Boston, where 
the artist was then working. Since that time he 
was in England again and working in his studio 
at Walham Green until the end of 1922, when he 
once more went to the States. 

\n interesting variation from Bryant Baker’s 
usual modelling technique I saw in his London 
studio. It was the face of a woman emerging 
from a block of grey dove marble, and the 
untouched marble was left surrounding it. It was 
an experiment and it was refused by the Academy 
because it was unfinished! It was a completed 
work, however, not cut entirely direct by the 


boy as 


MUSIC 
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artist, but varied very much from the original 
clay model. The reason for this was to ex- 
periment in light, and indeed in colour. The 
sculptor found that he could obtain colour from 
the marble itself, as the finer he cut, the deeper 
the colour or shadow of the marble became. 
The cut surface he worked up very finely, there- 
fore getting an extra effect also in contrast with 
the surrounding matrix. The stunned effect 
gained by the impact of the mallet gave even a 
white, while the marble, av naturel, was, of 
course, quite a dark grey. This is one of the few 
media which lends itself to colour-effect, a 
feature distinct from form. In this Bryant Baker 
works, as does Enric Casanovas, the Catalan 
carver, who finds his material in the blocks 
which are strewn along the beaches of the Balearic 
Islands, and always carves direct. Bryant 
Baker’s idea of tone, which was the object of 
his experiment, was based on the fact that the 
Greeks, or some of them, cut a facet across the 
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eye in order to obtain it. Most modern sculptors 
dig into the eye when they do not 
spheric: ally or oblately, and so get their colour 
by the aid of form. Constant occupation, mostly 
in modelling, has prevented the sculptor from 
making further research in this direction. 


model it 


In the United States there is a distinct demand 
for the fanciful in art, often responded to by the 
painters of mural decorations and more par- 
ticularly by the sculptors. Of this genre Bryant 
Baker has produced several charming examples 
which relate his work to that of Paul Jennewein 
and Paul Manship. 
fancy is called for; the fancy that playfully 
evokes mermaids, fauns, dry: ads and centaurs, 
treated decoratively and in an exquisite unreality, 
yet compact and of charming naturalistic shape, 
and often with a touch of humour, for this isa form 
of plastic which admits of this desirable touch. 
He is acutely conscious of the ideal and research 
side of his art, and during twenty years filled 
with the activities occasioned by his monumental 
and portrait work he has always contrived to 
devote some time to imaginative conceptions. 
The later of them will form the basis of his third 
one-man show in the not too distant future, 
when he will exhibit certain works for garden 
decoration, a kind of sculpture very popular 
in the States, including a two-figure group 
“Aprés midi dun Faune” in Viennese pink 
marble. 


Bryant Baker’s opinion of the United States 
is emphatic; he says it is a great country for 
art, and as there is, or was, until recently, a great 
deal of money, were numerous. 
Art appreciation is very prevalent—on occasion 
avid—and in this sculpture shares equally with 
painting. I question if there is any other country, 
with perhaps the exception of Italy, which 
encourages the sculptor so consistently. The 
acknowledgment of sculpture in France is 
official, in America it is personal. There is a 8 od 
deal of public acknowledgment of the art, but 
it is largely by subscription and by the res 
of the wealthy. Great public institutions, 
churches, university buildings and art galleries 
are continually being built, and many cases, 
I might almost say in all, an architect calls in the 
aid of the sculptor. Unfortunately mechanized 
craftwork sometimes usurps the place of art, 
but on the whole the sculptor-artist has the 
position which he deserves and which the status 
of his art demands. 


commissions 


In this class the faculty of 


Bryant Baker has made a study of architecture 
which has served him usefully, 
many monumental works, and it would be well 

all young sculptors would make a similar 
study a s/ne gua non of their art education, for 
sculpture and architecture are twin arts, and the 
latter should confused with mere 
building. It is the duty of a memorial sculptor 


for he has done 


never be 


‘MEMORY ” MARBLI By 


to be a sculptural architect. In this direction 
Baker has found his early training on actual 
buildings of considerable use, although he does 
not practise as an architectural sculptor. 

From the time of his second one-man show 
the activities of the sculptor have definitely in- 
creased, and it was with the greatest difhculty 
that he cut himself adrift from his work in June 
to revisit the scenes of his earlier industry. He 
arrived in London, established himself pre- 
cariously near Penshurst in Kent, forming there 
a small family assembly. In October he had to 
hurry back to the States, for work was awaiting 
him there. The work that he had done during 
this ten-year pericd was largely monumental, 
consisting of portrait and posthumous portrait 
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statues and the already celebrated “ Pioneer 
\Yoman.” Most of these were secured in open 
competition, and seldom has an artist had more 
success in the winning of premiums. For 
the “ Pioneer Woman” no less than twelve 
leading American sculptors competed in 1926. 


of the judges who awarded the prize was sup- 
ported by the public when the group was unveiled. 
Following this success was another in which 
Bryant Baker competed with half a dozen others. 
It was the same subject, and Baker’s treatment 
was similar if less dynamic. This is to be 





NYMPH AND FAUN 


The subject was the part played by women in 
the building up of the West, and the cost was 
250,000 dollars, borne by Mr. E. W. Marland, 
the oil magnate of Oklahoma, in which town 
the group is erected. It is undoubtedly one of 
the. most insouciant, sincere and human plastic 
presentations of the century. A young matron in 
simple costume with book under her right arm 
advances with decided step towards the future, 
holding by the left hand the boy who symbolizes 
what that future will be. Good as this design is 
it was approached by some of the others both 
in feeling and in form. Five cf the competitors 
were foreign born, but now Americanized, and the 
whole of them were well known. The opinion 


By Bryant Baker 


erected at Topeka, Kansas, to commemorate 
the Western Settlers, when funds admit. 

In July of the present year the centennial 
celebration was held at Buffalo, where at the City 
Hall two colossal bronze statues were un- 
veiled, both of presidents of the United 
States born sons of Buffalo. They were 
sculptured by Bryant Baker after a win in public 
competition, and their subjects are Grover 
Cleveland in modern frock coat, and Millard 
Fillmore in cloak and clothes of a somewhat 
earlier period. These emphasize the difficulty 
which confronts the sculptor of the present time 
when he has to produce portraits. In the 
neo-classical period the difficulty was surmounted 
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by the adoption of a toga, or armour, but this 
subterfuge became intolerable, hence the pro- 
fusion of statues in England and America of men 
with no statuesque qualities about them; of 
realistic portraits which had no virtue in the 


greater number of cases arising from their 
realism. Bryant Baker was faced with this 


difficulty, as are all other sculptors, and the Fill- 
more statue managed to impart a certain quality 
of the picturesque belonging to Fillmore’s period. 
To this period belongs the heroic marble statue 
of John M. Clayton, a member of President 
Taylor’s cabinet in 1850, for the statuary hall of 
the capital, Washington, who drafted the treaties 


between Great Britain and America. For the 
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same situation the sculptor had an even more 


pleasant task in designing Casar Rodney of 
Delaware, a signatory to the Declaration of 


Independence, in stock, breeches and buckle 
shoes, also in marble and heroic in size, and in 
his latest statuary work, Chief Justice E ber ard D. 
White in bronze for New Orleans, he is re- 
lieved of dithculty by the 
robes. 

Such success as has attended Bryant Baker’s 
industrious career in America is somewhat more 
than usual, and although he has a persistent desire 
to settle in his native country, it is quite on the 
cards that the United States will demand his 
services for some further years to come. 


the costume legal 








THE PRESENT TENDENCY OF PAUL NASH 


By JOHN 





VASI 


HERE is in existence an early pen-and-ink 

drawing by Paul Nash, done more than 

twenty years ago, which foreshadows with 

singular completeness, in spite of its lack of 
technique, the underlying spirit and outward form of his 
work to-day. 

It is a drawing of two pyramids, solid, almost indes- 
tructible, works of man, placed in the middle distance, 
with, beyond them, the setting of palms and river they 
were built to dominate. In the foreground, drawn by 
the ominous moon, a tide of great waves is sweeping 
over them to engulf equally pyramid and peaceful land- 
scape in the monotony and desolation of a sea. There is 
as much in it of romantic, almost anthropomorphic feeling 
of passion in nature, of anger in the waves, as in his later 
tree-scapes there is a sense of fear or of formidable 
deliberateness of growth, and in it he attempts with his 
natural instinct, but without any of his ultimate knowledge 
and sureness, to clothe his emotion in the well-ordered 
clarity of classic form. 

\ndre Maurois, in his recently published “‘ Voltaire,” 
defines the classic spirit as “‘ a perfection of form imposed 
upon strength of feelings.” “ A great classic,” he says, 
“has the same passion as a great romantic. But he is 
shaped by the habit of speaking, writing and thinking 
in the midst of a drawing-room assemblage.” He goes 
on to explain that the drawing rooms to which he refers 
the salons of the early classic period in France—were 
anything but the shrines of Victorian tittle-tattle, of wax 
flowers and paper fans and albums, which the word 
principally connotes to us to-day. They were the cages 


ARMSTRONG 


By Paul Nash 


of men who, until a short time before, had used words 
for little except love-making and insult, and for most 
other purposes the drawn sword. 

In the same way an unconscious and primitive emotion 
is imprisoned in the classic formula to which, greatly 
developed and enlarged with time, Paul Nash has been 
constant since his earliest attempts at self-expression. 
Never for a moment submitting himself like a medium 
to the unconscious influence of nature forcing its way 
through on to the canvas, everything he receives is digested 
and reformed in the mould of his mind. But it acquires 
in the process not only the delicate adjustment of a sensitive 
and intelligent personality working deliberately upon its 
subject, but the stamp of something instinctive and 
formidable. The combination of these two influences 
gives to his work that unique quality which is never naked 
or raw, but at the same time, even at its slightest, never 
allows itself to be dismissed as negligible. 

This last is particularly the case in his present exhibition 
of water-colours at the Leicester Galleries, of which 
several are reproduced here. Unfortunately, the water- 
colour is the form of art which photography is least able 
to render adequately. The illustrations give only a hint 
of the delicacy and significance of the originals, but, in the 
drawings themselves, this combination of instinct and 
design is as apparent as in his most considered painting. 

Sometimes on the surface he may seem to be purely 
receptive, expressing with a wash, a blob or two of paint 
and a tangle of pencil lines, the gusty air through half- 
stripped branches and the crackle of leaves and twigs 
underfoot on an autumn day ; or in his delicately-suggested 
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‘Vase ” set in the tangled corner of a garden he may seem 
preoccupied simply with passing sunlight on wet flowers 
and leaves. He may elude but never quite escape. His 
most spontaneous reaction, passing like lightning through 
brain to brush, still takes the stamp. 

More often, especially in recent years, he follows his 
underlying instinct boldly and 


consciously towards 


through, between the clouds it holds, up a perspective of 
lines. Space is paved with a dark threatening pavement 
on which a flower lies. It is divided and a new direction 
given it with delicate arches opening on to rough earth and 
a few ripe ears of corn. It resolves itself again into 
emptiness holding nothing but dissected flowers on a 
screen and a leaf and a flower. 





VOYAGI 


wherever it may lead. And here his mind begins to 
demand complete freedom. It will not go out any longer 
to search for something in landscape or still-life from 
which to construct its peculiar edifice. It retire 
into itself and build out of itself alone. 

To the artist who has become aware of the significance 
of nature, for whom country or house, tree or flower, are 
freed of their sentimental associations accumulated in life, 
to whom natural objects yield only their true substance 
in form and their true relationship in colour and design, 
the advance towards the abstract becomes a logical 
progression. He may return ultimately to complete 
representation or remain half-way, but once he has held 
form, colour and design, separated, or rather, distilled, 
from actuality, in his hand as bricks, as the only bricks, to 
build with, he can never go back and start again from 
his old point of view. 

When, as in the case of Paul Nash, the fully equipped 
and emancipated artist, highly selective and enriched with 
a great store of accumulated material, hides the meta- 
physician, an increasing tendency towards abstraction 
becomes inevitable. 

Trees resolve themselves into planes and the painted 
air is no longer simple emptiness but must be passed 


must 
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The metaphysician is obscured for a moment in the 
student of form who builds with cones and globes in a 
rich relationship of brown and gold, or takes disks and 
cylinders, in the guise of the smooth forms on a ship, 
sirens and ventilators, and places them in the cloud- 
filled air over the sea. Or, with walls and planes and 
window-frames, he will contrive a formidable opening 
on to a different sea with dark waves breaking on the sand. 

Nothing can limit the invention, if there is enough 
material, but the lifetime of the artist. That there will be 
returns in search of that material, in ships and trees, and 
his familiar curved shapes of the downs, is inevitable, but 
for Paul Nash the forward climb into the abstract is 
impelled by something outside his conscious self. 

Lest it should be misunderstood, the word ‘* meta- 
physical,’ used in regard to his work and himself as an 
artist, means simply a preoccupation with a perceived 
relationship between his shapes and colours over and 
above their physical relationship, as in poetry the ostensible 
meaning is subservient to, and part of, the whole sound 
and visual appearance of the words. The relationship 
itself is inexpressible in other terms than paint, but the 
expressed result is significant of more than itself as 
painting, and may be explained to some extent by other 
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means. A similar double significance is to be observed 
in the paintings of the Surréalistes. Their immediate 
emotion is different, although probably derived from the 
‘same source, and their metaphysical emphasis more open 
and deliberate. They say consciously what in Nash’s 
vork has hitherto lurked concealed behind his ridged 
trees and folded downs. But in both cases, what is said 
in one and only hinted at in the other, is derived not 
from the forms and colours in which they deal as artists, 
but from outside, from the common spirit of the age. 
The artist-mind, it must be remembered, is a sensitive 
simultaneously to all the phenomena 
round and in contact with it, and capable, in more or 
less degree, of registering a general synthesis. Unlike 
that of the scientist who proceeds by law from step to 
step, its perception is direct and final at each moment that 
it functions, although, again unlike that of the scientist, 


plate C xpe sed 


its statement is not applicable to human use but to itself 


only, and remains congealed prophetically on the canvas 
or written page. And science is so constantly 
enlarging the environment common to us all, it follows 
that syntheses by different artists throughout the world 
will come to have more and more in common with each 
other. So, whatever metaphysical similarity between 
Paul Nash and the Surréalistes there may be denotes 
that his environment and theirs are two circles partly 
enclosing the same ground. 


since 
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That common environment necessarily includes the 
contemporary thought and feeling of mankind and, at the 
present day, the thought and feeling of mankind as 
represented by philosophers and scientists, is dominated 
by the modern theories of physics. These theories are 
pessimistic and see ahead only a general dissolution, the 
resolving of the variety, mutation, and degree of the 
universe into a common nothingness, so that any apparent 
progress in human affairs is either a mirage or a hopeless 
struggle against an overwhelming stream. It is this 
pessimism which is the keynote of all that is metaphysical 
in modern art. 

The artist involved in such ideas will either try to 
penetrate them, to ally himself to them more fully, or 
to make his escape like Balaam on his ass from an unbear- 
able truth. This latter the Surréalistes have largely tried 
to do. They have endeavoured, by the abandonment of 
logical design and by the association of unrelated objects, 
to build up a magical structure to fill the emptiness they 
are afraid of, and to defeat natural law by symbols and 
formula. Paul Nash, placed on a solid basis of natural 
contact, his pessimism, in consequence, more abstract 
and, at the same time, more sympathetic than theirs, has 
appreciated a particular beauty in the transitoriness of 
accepted things. He has acknowledged even the limita- 
tion of infinity, that last refuge of conventional mysticism, 
and, endeavouring to emphasise its finite quality, has made 
it a penetrable passage over and around his edifice of 
mutable forms. What in the Surréalistes has become 
despair, in him becomes philosophy, although he faces 
the same end. Their space is black to hide its emptiness ; 
his space, transparently empty, remains blue. 
universal 
with them that, over and 
exquisite colour and calm 


Nevertheless, it is this sensibility to a 
conception which he shares 
above his sensitive design, 
philosophy, makes him the most representative painter 
of his kind in England to-day. The waves that threatened 
to engulf the pyramid twenty years ago are sweeping 
onwards. The shadow, cast by no passing cloud, is still 
there, the inescapable heritage of the twentieth century, 
as much its inherent quality and the inspiration of its art 
as were, to their own times, the solid conservatism of 
Egypt, the humanism of Athens, or the golden peace and 
mental security of the Age of Faith. 
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“THE SPHINX OF DELFT” 


THE THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF JAN VERMEER 


By HERBERT FURST 


N October 31st, 1632, was baptized in Delft- 
we do not know the date of his birth—Jan 
Vermeer van Delft, one of the world’s greatest 
painters. 

The tenor of Vermeer’s life and the vicissitudes of 
his reputation are an enigma. 

Very few biographical data exist, and most of them 
are not particularly enlightening. We know the names 
of his father and mother, and that he was born in Delft. 
We know that he married in 1653 one Catherine Bolenes 
and had by her eight children. We know that he was 
admitted to the Guild of St. Luke on December 2zoth, 
There are further records that he served on the 
Court of his Guild in 1662-63, and again in 1670-71, 
his name figuring twice at the head of the list. We know 
further that he had frequent money troubles, but that 
his wife had some property. But we know also that he 
obtained high prices for some of his paintings, of which 
one owner possessed no less than nineteen and another 
twenty-six. To-day only forty works are ascribed to 
him. He died in 1675. It would seem, therefore, that 
in a painting life of, say, twenty years he did not produce 
much more than two works in twelve months on an 
average. We do not know for certain who his master 
was, though Carel Fabritius is now accepted as his teacher. 
This general obscurity that envelops his activities is the 
more strange as he was, during his later life, though he 
died young, a celebrity considered worthy of mention 
in a description of Delft written by its Town Clerk and 
published in 1667. We may conclude also that, being 
admitted to the Guild of Painters in his twenty-second 
year he must already have been considered a master. 

Yet soon after his death his work, as a French writer 
says, “tombe dans un profond oubli,” an “ oubli” 
from which it did not emerge for nearly two hundred 
years. 

\rgenson, in his “ Abrégé de la vie des plus fameux 
peintres,” published in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, says: “*‘ Nous comptons parmi les peintres 
Hollandais trois Van der Meer,’ but our Jan is not 
amongst them. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his “‘ Journey to Flanders 
and Holland,” has this entry: ‘A woman pouring 
milk from one vessel to another: by D. Vandermeere ” 
(sic /), and no more; whilst the Heem’s and Metsu’s, the 
Weenix’s and Van der Does’ are honoured with such 
comments as “well composed and finely coloured,” 
‘ admirable,” ‘* with great facility,” “has a great degree 
of beauty,” and so forth. Nevertheless, this in itself 
casts no reflection on the perceptive faculties of the great 
English painter, since he himself admits that his account 
is ** barren of entertainment.” ‘‘ One would wish to be 
able to convey to the reader some idea of that excellence, 
the sight of which has afforded so much pleasure 
whatever pleasure they gave when under the eye they 
make but a poor figure in description. It is to the 
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eye only that works of this school is addressed; it is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that what was intended 
solely for the gratification of one sense, succeeds but 
ill when supplied to another.” 

All this seems particularly applicable to Vermeer’s 
art, but, unfortunately, in enumerating “ The most 
considerable of the Dutch School ”’ he omits Vermeer. 

Vermeer’s reputation was as strangely extinguished 
as the French painter Chardin’s about a hundred years 
later, only Chardin’s eclipse was of much shorter duration, 
To Chardin, in fact, Vermeer’s act has been likened by the 
nineteenth-century critics, the Goucourts, who could 
see that the afhnity with the French painter is much greater 
than with the more apparent similarity of the Metsu’s, 
Mieris’s and de Hooch’s. 

It was, in fact, by “WW. Biirger’s”’ researches on 
“The Sphinx of Delft,” published in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts of 1866, that Vermeer’s output was disen- 
tangled from that of the last-named Dutchman, and not 
till 1911 when Plietsch’s list of his work appeared that 
something like certainty about this artist’s work has 
been established. And now Dr. Valentiner has added a 
careful analysis* in which he seeks to arrange the works 
of the Delft master in a chronological order and to 
present the relations that exist between Vermeer and 
the others in their true light. We are getting more facts. 

But whence all this interest in a painter whose subject 
matter is banal when it is not unpleasant, as it is in the 
‘**Procuress ”” of Dresden, or ridiculous as it is in the 
“ Allegory of the Faith” of the Mauritshuis, or “* The 
Painter and his Model” (a comically Philistine one) of 
the Czernin Collection ? 

One must discount much of such a painter’s popularity. 
The facts of his life go to prove that he was not a popular 
painter in his time. He had a reputation, unquestionably, 
but that does not go to prove that the public had any 
conception of the ground on which it rested. 

Judging Vermeer by the subject interest of his pictures, 
or by their realism—and these two considerations dominate 
the eyes of the public—Metsu and Terborch, Pieter de 
Hooch and Nicolas Maes have done at least as well, if 
not better. What dear little children does not de Hooch 
introduce into his sunlit rooms; how beautifully does 
not Terborch paint satin; what a rollicking fellow is 
not this Jan Steen and, per contra, how genteel is not 
Gabriel Metsu ! 

Without wishing to insult “the General,” whose 
point of view is often much more justifiable than the 
cognoscenti assume, it must be said that Vermeer’s art is 
‘“caviare””’ to them to-day, as it evidently was to their 
baroque predecessors. 

Vermeer pleases through his painting, not through 
his picture; though his presentation, not through his 
representation of a subject. These other Dutchmen 
thought they had done their job when they had called a 
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spade a spade, a parrot a parrot ; or a strumpet a strumpet, 
for that matter. In Vermeer’s eyes, as we can judge 
from his work, such facts meant nothing at all, or no 
more than a banknote, the value of which depends only 
on what you can get in exchange for it. This exchange 
takes place in Vermeer’s case when you transfer your 
mind to the painting and receive a work of art in return. 
Take, for example, the “‘ Procuress,” already mentioned ; 
more than half of this painting is occupied by the repre- 
sentation of a Turkey carpet. Now, of course, a Turkey 
carpet was a rarer and more costly thing in Vermeer’s 
time than it is to-day, and the Dutch painters were much 
given to incorporating objects and materials in their 
pictures because of their “ market values.” Vermeer 
was a Dutchman, but are we to assume that such considera- 
tions can possibly have weighed with him in this—or 
any other instance? The carpet is there because of its 
colours and the design they made in conjunction with the 
pattern and the light that fell upon it. The subject- 
matter of the picture is—as it were—concrete, but the 
raison détre of the painting is entirely abstract. Or 
take the portrait of a young girl, perhaps the picture 
that has established his reputation with “‘ the General.” 
Granted that it is an excellent likeness, that the sensitive 
contour on the right of her face and the expression of 
eyes and opening lips reveals a smile more subtle if less 
‘intriguing ” than the Mona Lisa’s, is it really on that 
account that it is a great picture? Do not considerations 
of quite a different nature weigh here—such as the exact 
position the head occupies in relation to the enclosing 
frame; the suggestion of all-roundness that it has 
against the background and the folds of the headdress 
which hold it with sculpturesque solidity ; the subtlety of 
light on the “carnations” and the “ quality’ of the 
paint itself? Again, in the “* View of Delft,” world 
famous as it is, are the facts he communicates of such 
great interest 7 or must we not admit that the strip of 
patterned horizontal which divides the picture and which 
makes this composition unlike any other of its kind 
and place, and the surprise occasioned by the fact that 
this strip does not only run from side to side but also 
from front to back—that it, in fact, is an aggregation of 
solids in a space which we must concede is more convinc- 
ingly presented in the sky than in the rather “ niggling ” 
foreground—must we not admit that in these things are 
the reasons for the excellence of this townscape, reason 
to which must further be added the general colour and 
the fleeting effect of sunlight ? 

Analyse whatever pictures you like, whether the 
earlier ones with their Chardir-like rugosité, like the 
“ Milkmaid” in the Hague, or the smooth, sparkling 
ones like the “ Loveletter” in Amsterdam, and you 
find that his pictures—or shall we say his best pictures, 
for such as ‘* Christ in the House of Mary and Martha ” 
at Edinburgh and the “ Diana at her Toilet,” if they are 
by him, are not part of his “‘ game ”’—are all in the nature 
of “‘exchanges.”” They live and have their being in a 
different world; they are, in spite of their quite obvious 
and realistic subject-matter, one might say, pure abstrac- 
tions. One need only compare the Pieter 
de Hooch, an admirable “ bourgeois’ in the republic 


“mess ”’ 


of art, makes of it when he seeks to emulate the younger 
but greater master in his picture called “* The Cardplayers,”’ 
which, as Dr. Valentiner points out, is inspired by Vermeer’s 


“ Soldier and Laughing Girl.” In Vermeer’s picture the 


pivot of the design is the dark, Coulisse-like silhouette 
of the soldier, which gives a depth to the design. De 
Hooch completely misses the point : 
more “ active ”’ 


his soldier is much 
in respect of subject, but entirely neutral, 
not to say detrimental, to the design. 

(nd, in fact, however admirable some of these other 
Dutch Masters were, one has in front of their pictures 
the feeling that all their considerable skill is. lost in the 
literalness of their conception. Vermeer, who is accurate 
in his draughtsmanship and convincing in his rendering 
of texture, of colour and of light, is never literal. He is, 
however, often surprising in the prominence he gives 
to the associatively irrelevant, as in the preponderance 
he bestows upon table rugs, chairbacks and curtains, 
or in his favourite device of making the eye of the spectator 
pass through a doorway or curtains, or over table tops 
or other foreground s/affage in order to discover the 
ostensible subject. 

Mr. Wilenski has tried to explain the peculiarities of 
Vermeer’s composition by his use of reflecting mirrors. 
‘“‘ Vermeer,” he says,* “1 believe frequently worked out 
his composition, and perhaps actually painted his pictures 
by the aid of one or two mirrors.” And he opines that 
especially the enlarged appearance of the figure or other 
things in the foreground may be due to such a device. 
“This peculiarity in composition,” he adds, “‘ we find 
nowhere else in European art (except in Hoogstraaten 
till we get to Degas and the other nineteenth-century 
artists, who exploited similar effects observed in photo- 
graphs ; and it is perhaps one of the ironies of art-history 
that with a Kodak any child might now produce by 
accident a composition that a great artist like Vermeer 
had to use all his ingenuity and the aid of mirrors to 
achieve.” 

This ‘‘ accident,” however, is not due to the use of 
mirrors, but to the fact that the lens diminishes the size 
of the objects in its focus more suddenly than the eye of 
the human lens, or possibly the human mind effects a 
truer adjustment. The theory that Vermeer may have 
used mirrors may nevertheless be true, though the very 
last quality one suspects in a Vermeer is that of mechanical 
devices. 

Moreover, although the design of his pictures is 
often surprising, it is in the ultimate analysis, not only 
the design but the lighting and the colour—or, better 
expressed, the quality of luminous colour patterning 
which distinguish his finest work from all other painters. 

Whatever his methods, they must have involved a 
great deal of time and direct painting, for, I believe, 
there is only one authentic drawing by his hand known. 

Through Carel Fabritius, Vermeer is connected with 
Rembrandt, and there is this similarity between these 
two so very different artists—that both saw beyond the 
ordinary workaday aspect of things. With Rembrandt, 
one might say the world wore ever its its Sabbath aspect 
he saw things in relation to God; his painting was a 
kind of divine service. With Vermeer, on the other hand, 
the workaday world wore a perpetual aspect of enchant- 
ment, derived not from the meaning or function of things 
and beings, but from the coloured shapes they made. 

These peculiarities of vision made Rembrandt a great 
artist, whilst “‘ The Sphinx of Delft” remains, as Sir 
George Clausen has said, “one of the really perfect 
painters.” 


° An introduction to Dutch t,”’ by RK. H. Wilensk 

















THE WREN TERCENTENARY EXHIBITION 
AT ST. PAUL’S 


BY H. GRANVILLE FELL 





THE MODEL OF ST 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


REN’s mighty cathedral of St. Paul is perhaps 

the greatest individual manifestation of the 

human spirit our country has to show as 

it is undoubtedly the most spectacular. 
This single achievement is more than enough to justify 
the simple but noble epitaph inscribed above the 
architect’s tomb. Yet when we consider the vast activity 
of this gifted Englishman, proficient as scientist, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, we are filled with astonishment, the 
vreater at the revelation that he did not begin his studies in 
architecture until he had reached the age of thirty. Quite 
apart from the palaces, public buildings and innumerable 
churches, Wren designed a large number of private houses 
and domestic buildings, and his influence,as Sir Banister 
Fletcher has reminded us, has permeated all subsequent 
architecture in England. And at St. Paul’s—we note 
this with pride and satisfaction—is shown a medallion of 
vilt bronze presented to the cathedral by the brother 
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CONSTRUCTED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


architects of America bearing a laudatory inscription to 
Sir Christopher Wren as a tribute to his ennobling 
influence on the architecture of their country. 

It is, therefore, with reverential interest that one 
approaches the numerous personal relics and remains 
associated with the master and reflects upon what manner 
of man he was. These relics are being shown in the 
Trophy Room, above the Chapel of St. Dunstan, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, until November 12th, and the credit 
of bringing them together is due to Mr. Gerald W. 
Henderson, the organizing secretary and sub-librarian 
to the cathedral. 

There are a hundred and sixty-eight items of great 
interest and variety loaned from various sources, public 
and private, and it is extremely unlikely that they will 
ever again be assembled under one roof. Londoners 
especially should make full use of their opportunity. 
And visitors will be further rewarded by a new and 
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unexpected aspect of Wren’s masterpiece with visions and 
glimpses of wonders hitherto unknown to them. Chief 
among these is the great circular staircase in the South- 
West Tower, known as the Geometrical or Dean’s 
staircase, with the steps literally clinging to the wall and 
apparently unsupported, winding round and round an 
open well to the height of the triforium and lighted from 
above. Though guarded by a fine balustrade, the ascent 
is a nerve-testing experience. It recalls the unending 
staircase of Piranesi that haunted the opium nightmares 
of De Quincey. 

The interest of the exhibition centres round the 
* Great Model ”’ constructed of oak, limewood and plaster. 
It is the second model completed under Wren’s super- 
vision, and is said to be the design most favoured by him. 
On plan it is of the form of a Greek cross with an added 
vestibule to westward, but owing to the opposition of 
the clergy, and it is said of the King himself, who desired 
a long nave and choir suitable for processions and ritual, 
the present or Latin form of cross was preferred and the 
design prepared accordingly. The Greek cross model, 
designed purely as a preaching forum, is at all events 
a thing of extraordinary majesty and beauty, and its effect 
as the crown of the London acropolis would perhaps 
have been still more superb than the cathedral we know. 
i pon this point each must judge for himself. <A pity it 
is in either case that the site is so hopelessly crowded up 
with the surrounding buildings. The model can be well 
seen, raised as it is from the floor to the eye-level and 
lighted from within. It has been completely restored, 
all the dilapidations made good and the window openings 
glazed. This model is the work of William Clare (or 
Cleere), foreman joiner, and cost approximately £600. 
The scale is of half an inch to the foot. Two views 
of the interior by J. H. Goodchild are shown near 
the model. 

There are many highly interesting portraits of Wren, 
but the most moving of all is the death mask lent by the 
Warden and Fellows of All Souls, Oxford. Here is the 
pathetic semblance of the great architect in extreme old 
age, yet with the fire and force of genius not quite burnt 
out of it. A bust in plaster of a posthumous portrait, 
signed by Rysbrack and dated 1726-27, from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, showing Wren as an old man in a 
wig, is both finely modelled and expressive. The bust 
after the marble original by Edward Pierce in the 
\shmolean Museum, Oxford, made about 1673, though 
depicting Wren at a much earlier age, is less attractive 
and far less appealing. The “ Deanery Portrait” lent 
by Dean Inge for this occasion is a copy of the well- 
known work by Kneller in the National Portrait Gallery, 
painted when Wren was about eighty, but has some 
variations from the original. A small panel, known as 
the “ Welbeck Portrait,” lent by the Duke of Portland, 
shows Wren at full-length in a red dressing-gown, white 
stockings and red shoes, holding in his hand an elevation 
of the facade of St. Paul’s. In the top right-hand 
corner is a bust of Charles I] with an amorino, and to 
the left a lurid sky, which is supposed to suggest the 
burning of the City. It is attributed to H. Gascar, 
circa 1674-80. 

The portrait of the Hon. Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London, by Sir James Thornhill, reminds us that 
during the w hole of the thirty-five years of the building 
of the cathedral there was but one metropolitan bishop, 
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one architect and one master mason. The building was 
completed in 1710, and the frame of this picture bears the 
date “Obiit 7th July 1913” incorporated in an inscription. 
The bishop is shown holding an elevation of the cathedral 
with the words, ‘“‘Combustum Inveni, Extructam 
Reliqui” (I found it burnt, I left it rebuilt). This 
portrait’s home is the cathedral library. 

It is a pity that some of the original drawings by Wren 
now in the possession of All Souls, Oxford, are not on 
exhibition, as these were at one time the property of 
the cathedral authorities. They were handed over to the 
college by the late Dean Gregory in response to a 
suggestion that they would thus be made more accessible 
to students of architecture. But there is shown Wren’s 
original plan for the rebuilding of London after the 
Great Fire. 

\mong personal relics closely connected with Sir 
Christopher is the maul or heavy mason’s hammer used 
by him when laying the foundation stone of the cathedral, 
and which he presented to the Old Lodge of St. Paul, 
now the Lodge of Antiquity, and lent by the officers and 
brethren. In 1827 the Duke of Sussex caused a silver 
plate to be affixed to it inscribed, “‘A.L. 5831—A.D. 1827, 
to commemorate that this, being the same mallet with 
which His Majesty King Charles II levelled the foundation 
stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral, A.L. 5677—A.D. 1673, was 
presented to the Old Lodge of St. Paul, now the Lodge 
of Antiquity, acting by Immemorial Constitution, by 
Brother Sir C hristopher Wren, R.W.D.G.M., Worshipful 
Master of this Lodge and Architect of that Edifice.”’ 
The catalogue, however, informs us that-the statement 
concerning King Charles’s presence is probably an error. 
\ssociated with this are three gilt wooden candlesticks 
formed as Doric, Ionic and Corinthian columns, also 
given by Wren to commemorate his Mastership of the 
Lodge. Also there are Wren’s geometrical compasses, 
once the property of Sir Joseph Banks, the geographer, 
and lent by the Royal Society, and Wren’s ceremoniai 
staff bearing the legend, “‘ Surveyor to the Fabrick,” and 
used possibly at the opening of the cathedral. The 
silver sugar castor must not be missed. This article, of 
characteristic domed form and of great beauty, was 
designed by Sir Christopher and presented to Wadham 
College with a dedication upon it, and his own arms and 
those of the college engraved upon opposite sides. It 
bears three hall-marks and weighs 14 oz. 18 dwt. 

Another priceless treasure is the R.1.B.A. “ Heirloom 
Copy ” of the “ Parentalia ”’ in manuscript, the work of the 
architect’s son Christopher. This copy had remained 1 
the Wren family until the direct line became extinct. 
The late Sir Lawrence Weaver was instrumental in 
procuring it for the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
whose property it now is. Also there are two waistcoats, 
one of them worn by Sir C ‘hristopher when a child and 
the other of flowered blue velvet brocade of more ample 
proportions and presery ed in the cathedral library. 

\ wooden model of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East is also 
on view. The church was demolished about 1835, but 
the tower and spire remain as one of the chief ornaments 
of the City. This work is regarded as one of Wren’s 
masterpieces. Its condition is apparently perilous, and 
Sir Herbert Baker has advised its immediate reparation. 
\ sum of £1,350 is being asked, and donors are invited to 
address the Rector, Idol Lane, Great Gower Street, 
EC. 3. 
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THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION AT 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


LUDW IGSBURG 
PORCELAIN GROUP OIF 
LADY AND GENTLEMAN 

DANCING 


N the Art Treasures Exhibition, held under the 

auspices of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 

at Messrs. ( hristie, Manson & Ww On yds’ galleries 

in King Street, St. James’s, the lover of old china is 
especially well catered for. 

If his tastes turn to the productions of the English 
potter there are four cases of carefully selected specimens 
of English porcelain and two of pottery figures; the 
over of old Dresden and Sévres will tind choice examples 
of these and other Continental factories ; while there is a 
vealth of Chinese porcelain from the earliest periods 
ip to the end of the eighteenth century. 

England’s premier factory, Chelsea, is represented by 
nany fine pieces, chief of which is the famous group 
known as “* The Music Lesson,” the actual piece which 
was the object of such sensational bidding when it appeared 


in the auction room when it realized the record figure of 


{3,250. This important group, which bears the gold 
anchor mark, shows a shepherd and shepherdess seated 
in a flowering arbour, he holding a musical instrument 
to her lips. It belongs to the best period in the 
history of this famous factory, and is perhaps the finest 
production in the history of English porcelain. Another 
charming piece of the early red anchor period is repre- 
ented by a group of a nurse and child, “* La Nourrice ” 


t t 


ile to the same period belongs a group of a masked 
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I rom the collection 
of H.R.H. the Jate 


Princess Royal 


man and woman dancing. Other notable Chelsea pieces 
include the figure of a sportsman, the bread seller, a 
pair of figures of Chinamen, and two groups of a man 
and a woman in brilliantly coloured costumes representing 
the four seasons. All these bear the gold anchor mark. 
The Worcester porcelain, too, is of exceptional interest, 
both from the point of view of quality and quantity. 
There is the largest pair of vases at present known to 
have been produced at this factory, measuring over 
2 ft. gin. in height, and decorated in blue with scenes 
in the Chinese manner. Special attention, too, must be 
drawn to two cases in the first room, in which pieces 
decorated in all the famous Worcester hues of colour 
yellow, claret and green in particular—make a delightful 
display. 


The Bow factory is represented by a number of 


characteristic figures, including several brilliantly coloured 
figures of birds for which there is now such an extra- 
ordinary demand. Of the Plymouth pieces perhaps the 
finest is a figure of a partly draped woman representing 
\merica; while from Derby comes an interesting group, 
Isabel, Gallant and Jester, from the Italian comedy, 
* The Magnifico.” 

\mongst the English pottery the palm must be given 
to a remarkable case of figures by that master English 
craftsman Ralph Wood. Notable amongst these is a 
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rare figure of Van Tromp, one of a gamekeeper, and 
that well-known and amusing group of Hudibras on his 
old horse. Other rare figures include an old woman 
feeding chickens, a “ sailor” Toby jug, and a man seated 
playing bagpipes. From the hand of John Astbury are 
a rare figure of a man seated reading and an imposing 
group of horsemen, by Thomas Whieldon are a pair 
of large figures of hawks, and an interesting coffee pot 
and cover decorated with Tudor roses and vines in relief. 


Perhaps the most delightful exhibit amongst the 
Continental porcelain is a Nymphenburg figure of a lady 
singing and holding a sheet of music, which sold for a 
record sum at Lady Louis Mountbatten’s sale. Notable, 
too, are a fine pair of Dresden swans mounted in ormolu 
as candelabra, a pair of Hague porcelain vases and a 
Ludwigsburg group of a lady and gentleman dancing. 
There is an entire case of the finest quality Sévres 
porcelain, amongst which are pieces enriched with the 
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By 1/an Ramsay, 1780 


most famous coloured grounds—rose Pompadour, apple 
green, yellow and turquoise. 

Space does not permit of a detailed description of 
the Chinese porcelain, but attention must be drawn to a 
remarkable collection of horses, dogs, kylins, and other 
animals, many of which are quite unique. 

Equally representative is the display of English 
silver, covering the history of the silversmith in this 
country for over three centuries. First in both date and 
importance is a Henry VII hourglass salt, which should 
arouse the enthusiasm of the most blasé frequenter of 
art exhibitions. It is the only piece of silver known 
bearing the hall mark for the year 1505. Only one other 
similar salt is recorded as having been sold, and that was 
in the famous Ashburnham sale in 1914, but a few others 
exist in the possession of City Companies and Universities. 
There is a beautiful silver-gilt Elizabethan chased and 
engraved cup and cover, and another cup dated 1600 of 
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\ NY MPHENBURG FIGURE, ‘THE BALLAD SINGER” 
HOLDING A SHEET OF MUSI( 
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A WOMAN REPRESENTING AMERICA. 
PLYMOUTH, 1770 


\ PORTABLE ALTAR. NORTH GERMAN 
XIIl CENTURY 

In silver gilt, chased in Romanesque style, with 
medallions of the four Evangelists, a Serpentine stone 
slab enclosing the relic. Length 6} in. 


rom the collection of Richard von Schnitzler, of Cologne 
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which the body is formed of an ostrichegg. There are also 
a number of attractive sixteenth-century tiger-ware jugs, 
two rare rose-water dishes, one of Elizabeth, 1596, and 
the other James I, 1618, a fine York tankard by George 
Plummer and another engraved with the arms of the 
famous diarist, Samuel Pepys. 

The post-Restoration period is represented by an 
imposing array of porringers, bowls and tankards, and a 
particularly fine toilet set, 1694, by the celebrated maker, 
\ntony Nelme. 

Other pieces calling for mention include a fine William 
and Mary punch bowl; a silver-gilt tazza by Nicholas 
Clausen, 1719, engraved with the Royal arms; an early 
octagonal teapot dated 1718; and a charming fruit dish 
by that wonderful craftsman, Paul Lamerie, of the Golden 
Ball-in Windmill Street, near the Haymarket. 

Of provincial plate there is a Norwich chalice, 1567 ; 
an Exeter chocolate pot by John Elston; and an 
Edinburgh fruit dish of 1715. 

Amongst the foreign silver are some most delightful 
examples conspicuous for the exquisite refinement and 
finish of the enrichment. Many of the pieces have 
belonged to well-known foreign Royalties, and include 
two examples of the work of the famous Jamnitzer 
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A CHELSEA FIGURE Circa 1760 


family, who worked in Nuremburg in the sixteenth 
century. 

A remarkable enamc'led chalice known as_ the 
‘Esterhazy Chalice,” made in Hungary in the fifteenth 
century, calls for special notice ; while of extreme interest 
are a pair of finely wrought salt cellars made by that 
celebrated artist, A. D. Viana, of Utrecht. These came 
from the collection of the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

The earliest example in this section is a portable altar 
with marble centre, made in Germany in the thirteenth 
century. It was formerly in the collection of Richard 
von Schnitzler, of Cologne, a well-known Continental 
collector. 

Perhaps for sheer beauty of workmanship the finest 
piece is a wide tankard dated 1533 and chased in high 
relief with female figures in medallions. 
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One case is filled with a most important collection of 
jewels, objects of art and miniatures, amongst the latter 
being fine examples by Oliver, Cosway, Plimer and Smart. 
rare snuft-boxes, most of which 
come from notable collections, and also some dozen fine 
Renaissance gold-enamelled jew els. 

For those interested in medizval objects, there are two 
cases which effectually dissipate the belief that the crafts- 
men of this period devoted their skill in art and decoration 
S¢ lely 


There are some 


to ecclesiastical uses. 

The fine selection of Hispano-Mauresque ware and 
Italian faience receives universal appreciation both on 
account of its artistic merit and great decorative value. 
Particular attention should be drawn to the tazza decorated 
with the “‘ Three Graces,” signed F. R., that travelling 
artist who worked principally at Faenza, and a Spanish 
dish boldly painted with the arms of the Duke of Savoy. 

The great achievement of “‘ expression” secured by 
two almost contemporary sculptors should be visualized 
in the superb stone bust of ‘* La Vierge ’’ and the smaller 
scale marble bust in which The Infant Christ is supported 
in the arms of the Virgin. The figures exhibited of 
historical, ecclesiastical and classic character vary con- 
siderably in the material their execution. 
\ large and brilliantly coloured fifteenth-century figure 
of St. George and the Dragon is carved in wood and has 
its original decorated canopy and _ niche forming an 
extremely rare combination. The ivory statuette of St. 
Margaret is remarkable on account of its English pro- 
venance and fine quality. The small bronze figure of 
Cupid, circa 1500, is a delightful example of a subject 
which has appealed to artists throughout the ages. 

The decorative and utilitarian uses of wrought iron 
in the medieval period are well shown. There is an 


selected for 


important pair of tall Gothic torcheres and a rare early 
lectern, which should attract the attention of the visitor. 
\n interesting piece, too, is a diligence box, which shows 
how this material was used to strengthen and ornament 
the simple oak woodwork. These travelling strong- 
boxes, bound with iron or, later, with elaborately- 
fashioned brass, were usually furnished with strong screws 
by means of which they could be fixed to the coach or 
iron floor and so secured against the depredatiors of the 
casual thief. 

In the coin and medal exhibit there is a choice selection 
of Greek silver coins of the best period, Roman Imperial 
gold coins, and English hammered gold and silver, all 
in the finest state. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
coins is the unique pattern Three Pound Piece of Charles I. 
In this case are also specimens of British military 
decorations. One is a beautiful gold medal commem 
orating the Battle of Culloden, by the celebrated artist 
Yeo. Another of interest is the gold specimen medal 
issued for the capture of Louisbourg in 1758. The fine 
Peninsular Gold Cross is of interest on account of the 
unusual issue of a gold decoration during that period, 
which was confined to senior officers. With it is the 
Field Officer’s gold medal for the Battle of Nivelle. This 
medal was issued first to the officer—Lieut.-Col. H. 
Worsley, of the 34th Foot—and should he be engaged 
in a second or third action, bars would be added to the 
medal; and a fourth action would entitle him to the 
gold cross with the names of the battles on the limbs 
of the cross. 

In addition, the exhibition includes 
Champlevé and Limoges enamel; carvings in jade and 
other hard stones; arms and armour; glass; musical instru- 
ments, and other objects of artistic and historic interest. 
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By Walter Benjamin Pyne, 1701 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WIFE OF ROSSETTI. Her Life and Death. By Vioter 
Hunt. With thirty Illustrations. (John Lane.) 18s. net. 
Miss Violet Hunt gives us an intimate account of the 

Pre-Raphaelite circle with Rossetti as its hero-villain and 
his wife as the heroine. Miss Hunt, depending largely 
on the memories of her girlhood—when she, as she informs 
us, “‘ spent much time in the company of the actors in the 
scenes lam attempting to describe, wandering 0’ mornings 
in and out of their houses with messages, and, older, with 
a good book in my hand, which I did not read, hearkening, 
as a servant waiting at table might, to words that I only 
half-understood ”—attempts a vivid narrative as that of an 
eye-witness. But her style, semi-Carlylean, is involved 
and conjures up a murky, not to say miasmatic atmosphere 
difficult for the reader to “‘ inhale.” Thus she tells us of 
“ Little Swinburne” with his “ unplumbed wells of 
Freudian suggestion” and perpetually inebriated; of 
“* Little Deverell,” “ not properly to be termed feminine— 
say troubadourish ” ; of William Morris, “sex mute but 
not sex blind”; of “acrid Meredith”; of “ frivolous 
Millais”’; of “* sex-stultified Ruskin”; of “ Fanny the 
Nutslinger of Somerset House,” the rival of the heroine ; 
the latter is referred to, amongst other descriptions as “‘the 
poor drugged thing,” and the hero-villain, “‘ the Fiery 
Father of the Pre-Raphaelites,” “‘ with an expression 
almost diabolic”” and “ looking ugly with his large dis- 
tended nostrils and loose lip.” Altogether an unwhole- 
some business, the Pre-Raphaelite mentality, a sort of 
manure-heap it would seem on which flourished this 
particular blue flower of Romanticism—or so it becomes 
in these pages. 

The purpose and climax of the story is the account of 
the heroine’s death with its implication of the hero’s 
callousness and guilt. This is how Miss Hunt describes 
the venue of the final tragedy : 


““ Nothing worse, from the point of view of health, 
than those loathsome, picturesque lights, like festering 
sores, forking up as far as Great Queen Street, less of 
blessed harbourage than a breeding ground of death and 
discomfiture ; Water Lane and Puddle Dock, just round the 
corner from Chatham Place, during the hours of low tide, 
revealed a brown, sliding plateau of liquid suet, with 
upturned green keels resting on it, blown, distended, 
monstrous like frog’s bellies or dead rainbow trout. 
And the Fleet river just below the corridor was nothing 
but a sewer roofed over. There she sat on her 
low stool in the middle of the River Room alone, mostly 
all the day, amid the ceaseless, senseless crooning of her 
doves, silent or talking to the servants till dusk, 
when Gabriel in his studio would be heard to throw down 
his painting things (no such thing as putting them 
away) and telling her to put on her bonnet, they would 
sally forth, the sturdy, hungry man and the thin, fanciful 
woman. 


> 


So, on the crucial night they “ sallied forth” to dine 
with Swinburne at the Hotel Sabloniére, near Cranbourne 
Alley—and found him there, already drunk. And Mrs. 
Rossetti “* scolded him out loud,” so that people wondered 


whether she too, had had more than was good for her, and 
Rossetti was annoyed. The dinner was a failure, they 
quarrelled on the way home. Rossetti left her to seek 
consolation with the afore-mentioned “ Fanny.” And 
when he returned a few hours later he found his wife 
dead, with a piece of paper pinned in front of her night- 
dress on which was written: “ My life is so miserable 
I wish for no more of it.” 

There was an inquest. Miss Hunt gives the full 
account of it for the first time. A miserable tale, with 
Rossetti, “‘ rehearsed ’” by Ford Maddox Brown, “ simple, 
manly, buisnesslike, giving his evidence without reserve 
and seeming anxious to assist the law, though properly 
distressed. a 


The story of the burial of his poems in the coffin with 
Elizabeth Siddal—* this one fine motion of his spirit ” as 
Miss Hunt calls it—was “nullified and rendered vain” by 
their subsequent exhumation; unnecessary, because, to 
quote the authoress, ‘‘ The joke of it all was that the 
best of these poems were enshrined in the memories of 
the Faithful who could have reeled them off at a 
sitting, and did very often.” 

It will be gathered from these quotations that the 
book is disturbing both in its matter and in its manner ; 
and if its author meant it as a tribute to “ Eleanor Elizabeth 
Siddal and her husband and those he led against the 
Sanhedrim of old, mild but evil men ’ one can only 
say that one begins to sympathize with the Sanhedrim, 
who may have been bad painters but were at least healthier 
men. Was not one of them the “ frivolous,” renegade, 
John Bullishly commonplace Millais, the painter of 
“Bubbles”? Such a nice picture. Mr. Pears the soap 
merchant thought so and millions have since agreed with 
his judgment. Whereas Rossetti ? What will they think of 
him now? Has not Miss Hunt disturbed the peace of the 
dead—somewhat unnecessarily ? 


EVOLUTION IN MODERN ART. New and enlarged edition. 


By Frank Rutter. (London: George Harrap.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Rutter’s “ Evolution in Modern Art” has made 
a new and enlarged edition necessary. That was to be 
anticipated. People who are interested in art are so 
puzzled by some of its latest manifestations that they need 
someone “‘who knows,” to tell them what it is all about. And 
Mr. Rutter as a mentor is pre-eminently a friendly guide who 
takes care not to frighten the timid with obstruse and 
pseudo-technical phrases. Mr. Rutter has grown up with 
the New Movement, that began more than thirty years ago, 
in the capacity of a professional spectator, he therefore 
knows how to look at pictures—and at painters or other 
artists for that matter. And he knows how to look at life. 
The parallels he draws between art and life and the 
analogies he finds between them are not the least valuable 
part of his exposition. 


Of course, one does not necessarily agree with all he 
says, and we would counsel his readers to adopt as their 
principle the one he claims for the individuality of the 
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artist: ‘‘ Each must find out for himself, each must 
work out his own rules, each has complete liberty within 


i. H. F. 


himself 


BUDA A KOZEPKORBAN, by Hernricw Horvitn. La. 8vo. 
122 pp., frontispiece in colour. Illus. (Budapest: Az. 
Athenaeum R.T. Mély-és Konyvnyomasa.) 1932. Sewn. 


This is an account of the contents of the Medieval 
Lapidarium of the City Museum in the Fisherman’s 
Rampart of Budapest, added to which is a record of other 
medieval remains recovered in the precincts of the dual 
city. As evidencing the earnest desire of the State and 
the willing co-operation of those officers who super- 
intend the art and archzological collections, is an 
addition of ample abstracts of Dr. Horvath’s text in 
German, English, French and Italian. 

In the other museums of the city there are many 
remains of the past civilization of Hungary, but this 
handsome brochure deals with the restricted subject of 
the artistic and archxological evidences collected for the 
most part near at hand and housed in surroundings 
which are in themselves of historic importance. Much 
has been lost ; presumably much remains to be discovered. 
The great churches have disappeared as have other 
structures, leaving large gaps in evidences which are 
only partially filled by existing muniments. From the 
time when the lands that became Hungary were traversed 
by Huns, Ostrogoths and other tribes from the East; 
from the fact that at one time Hungary could boast 
shores on three seas, priceless historical treasures have 
disappeared. The finds and remains on the mount which 
was once Old Buda, then Buda, and at last one of the 
twin towns of Budapest, are still sufficient to indicate a 
certain state of magnificence under the Anjou dynasty, 
the age of King Sigismund. Then followed a renaissance 
under King Mathias Corvinus, in which architecture 
especially progressed. The eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries are represented in the museum by fragments 
of architecture and sculpture and by paintings from 
Romanesque to tombstones of the sixteenth century. 
Thenceforth, until the Turkish rule of the seventeenth 
century, the twin cities were constantly embroiled in strife 
in which the arts were almost completely neglected. 
\What remains to indicate the culture of the golden age 
of Budapest is carefully indicated and scheduled by Dr. 
Horvath. 


A BUDAI PENSVERDE MUVESZETTORTENETE A 
KESOI KOZEPKORBAN, by Herxricu Horvatn. Quarto. 


2 plates. (Budapest: Stadium Sajrévallalat Részvéeny- 





tarsasay 1932 ocwn 


Dr. Heinrich Horvath, Keeper of the Hungarian 


National Museum, has written an interesting account of 


the Ofen or Buda mint of the late Middle Ages. For 


4oo years, until the Turkish occupation in 1686, Buda 
was building itself on the right bank of the Danube into 
one of the finest cities in Europe. Its fortress and 


palace were founded by King Bela IV in 1247; it became 
he capital of all Hungary in 1361. In the years of its 
early prosperity civilization was greatly speeded, and 
ome idea of this may be obtained from the coinage issued 
from the royal mints of Buda. In 1338 King Karl Robert 
issued a gold gulden, a gold florin and a silver groschen ; 
Ludwig the Great a gold gulden, bearing the figure of 
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St. Ladislas and coat of arms, a gold florin with John 
the Baptist, fleur de lis and crown, and a silver denar. 
Queen Maria was a coiner, too, and Sigismund, who died 
in 1437, issued gold florins with armorial coats, the lion 
and emblems, and a silver denar. Kings, national heroes 
and saints all appeared on these coins and many others 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Many of 
these are illustrated on the two plates of the brochure 
which also bear the portraits of two of the Kings, and is 
an able piece of artistic and historical research. The text 
includes a somewhat abridged version of the Hungarian 
original in German. 


BOTTICELLI PAR MARCEL BRION. Cr. 8vo. 20 pp. 


64 plates (Paris: G. Crés, 1932.) Sewn, 20 francs. 


Marcel Brion has provided a succinct and unostenta- 
tious account of the life of Botticelli, which embraces 
the history of the more important pictures without much 
critical comment. The illustrations in heliogravure are 
representative, and, of the sixty-four, seven are of draw- 
ings, which is a useful contribution to so small a book. 
They emphasize the graphic miracle of the artist; the 
draughtsmanship by the brush which is not excelled in 
the whole of European art. KP. 


DOLLS AND PUPPETS, by Max von Boeun. Translated 


by JosepHiNE Nicott. (London: Harrap.) 30s. net. 


The first part of this richly illustrated book is a com- 
prehensive survey of the origin and history of dolls in all 
parts of the world, from the very dawn of civilization 
to the present day. It is estimated that the earliest 
attempts to represent the human form date back to the 
Ice Age. Many are scarcely recognizable as human 
images: witness Schliemann’s “ owls” from the early 
city of Troy. Far from being only a child’s toy, beneath 
the notice of adult persons, the doll has lately become an 
object of close scientific study and a means of deciding 
important ethnographical questions. For instance, one 
archeologist “assumes a direct descent of the Arctic 
peoples from the Paleolithic, regarding the Eskimos as 
the Aurignac race of to-day,” on account of the small 
statuettes which they make “ with the same materials and 
with the same tools as were at the command of the 
Palxolithic peoples.” 


As to the origin and purpose of the early statuettes, 
the author discredits the theory that they represented 
idols, but is inclined to think that some were apotropaic 
in intention, and that others were images of ancestors. 
But, as he observes, “ no one can say with certainty at 
what point the ancestor image becomes an idol, or when 
and where it develops into the fetish, the amulet, the 
talisman, but it is safe to assume that the ancestor figure 
formed the starting-point of all the attempts to gain an 
influence over the dominating principle in the unseen 
and other world.”” Again, no one can say when or how 
the statuette lost its magical and sinister qualities and 
became a toy. It is significant that the early images, like 
the modern doll, were almost exclusively female : in fact, 
male figurines continued to be very rare up to the first 
Iron Age. In early days, as now, boys do not seem to 
have cared for dolls, unless they were figures of soldiers 
or of animals. We read in an early medieval record that 
a six-year-old Icelandic boy gave his brass horse to his 
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four-year-old uncle, because he felt that he himself was 
too old to play with it. 

\s might be expected, toy dolls seem to have been made 
in Germany at a very early date. Some extant specimens 
appear to go back to the fifteenth or even to the four- 
teenth century. We read of sumptuously dressed dolls 
and extravagant dolls’ houses, often meant, not for the 
amusement of children, but of their elders. It is rather 
curious that the first speaking doll was made in 1827 by 


One of the most delightful chapters in the whole book 
is the last, which describes a marionette theatre made in 
the trenches by three Munich men. 


THE NEW LOGGAN GUIDE TO OXFORD COLLEGES. 
Illustrations by Epmunp H. New. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 
3s. 6d. net. 


Modest though it is in size and price, this little book 
is a veritable storehouse of jewels. As Professor Gilbert 
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Maelzel, who is better known through his invention of 


the metronome. Baby dolls with movable limbs were 
seen for the first time at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
Having been for some years put out of fashion by the 
* golliwog,” which is, strangely enough, not mentioned 
in this book, the doll proper is now enjoying a revival, 
especially in Germany. 

Closely allied with dolls are the puppets to which 
the second part of the book is devoted. Here again the 
date and place of origin are uncertain. Two kinds 
puppets must be distinguished. There are the flat ones 
for the shadow-theatre, which apparently originated in 
China during the reign of the Emperor Wu (140-86 B.c.). 
These were at first made of bone or horn, painted and 
transparent. 
stiff, oiled paper, and are said to ‘ glow like stained-glass 
windows.” In Java, where the shadow theatre has been 
known since the eleventh century, the figures were made 
of buffalo hide, painted and gilt. Then there are the 
marionettes worked by strings, by sticks or by hand, 
still familiar in the streets of London as Punch and Judy. 





Published by Basil Blackwell 


In more modern times they were made of 











Draun by Edmund H. Nenu 


Murray writes in the Preface: “‘ Edmund New was not 
like anybody else.” His drawings also are not like those 
by any other artist. “‘ They are ‘ bird’s eye views,’ each 
drawn from a peculiar standpoint, and different parts of 
the same building from different standpoints.” Everyene 
who knows and loves Oxford will feel that these unique 
drawings contain “* hundreds of things which the ordinary 
observer did not see.” 

With one exception the prints are engraved from pen- 
and-ink drawings by Mr. New, who corrected the proof of 
Worcester ¢ ‘ollege a day or two before his death. Hertford 
College was reproduced after his death from a pencil 
drawing. All show the extraordinary delicacy and minute 
detail which distinguish his work. 

The name of the book is taken from that of David 


Loggan, who published a volume of engravings of the 
Oxford Colleges about 250 years ago. 

The Colleges are arranged in the order of their 
foundation, and many delightful little sidelights are added 
by the descriptiv e letterpress by Mr. E. G. Withycombe. 
We can imagine the horror of the sedate University 
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authorities when the Court of Charles II migrated to 
Oxford to avoid the plague, and the Duchess of Cleveland 
uttended chapel at Merton, “* half-dressed like an angel.” 

Corpus stands out in the scholastic world, as its 
Statutes were the carliest in the University which pro- 
vided for teaching Greek, while New College laid the 
foundation of the present tutorial system by the Founder’s 
provision that “ certain of the older scholars were to ac: 
as instructors to the younger, being paid fees for per- 
forming this duty.” By a strange perversion of the 
Founder’s scheme, after regular examinations had been 
instituted in 1800, “ the members of New College claimed 
and maintained until 1834) their right to take degrees 
without cxamination.” 


Most of the Colleges have passed through difficult 
times, but the most desperate case was that of Hertford, 
which “* by 1805 consisted only of two Fellows, one of them 
mad.’ Considering the exceptional distinction enjoyed 
by Balliol for brilliant scholarship, due to its two great 
Masters Jenkyns and Jowett, it is unfortunate that, with 
the exception of the libraries, almost the whole of the 
College has been rebuilt in modern times. Wadham, on 
the other hand, which was the latest of the self-governing 
collegiate foundations, “ stands practically as it did when 
it was finished in 1613.” The accounts of the building 
have been preserved, “showing how workmen werc 
brought up from Somerset, how oak was brought from 
Cumnor Wood, elms and lime from Brill, building stone 
from Headington, stone for steps from Eynsham, and 
for the carving from Taynton and Burford. Even the 
beautiful glass windows of the chapel were made in the 
garden.” 

Mention might have been made of the fact that during 
the War, when Somerville College was taken over by the 
Government for wounded soldiers, Oriel graciously 
offered St. Mary Hall to the women students. 


THE HILARIOUS UNIVERSE, by Ricuarp Dark. (Oxford: 

Blackwell.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Like its companion volume on Shakespeare, this 
little book is fully illustrated by Thomas Derrick. In 
these dull and difficult times, when the universe seems to be 
anything but “hilarious,” it is good to meet with a 
text and illustrations which have so cheering an effect 
upon the reader. The latter part of the book is con- 
cerned with Einstein. The writer asks: ‘‘ Whom are 
we to believe ? In any case, let it not be Albert Einstein 
himself.” 

\mong much that is deserving of comment, perhaps 
the necessary qualifications of a girl guide are, together 
with the charming illustrations, as pleasing as anything 
else in this very up-to-date Guide to Knowledge. “ Four 
Breeds of Dog ” will not be easily forgotten. cre tL 


THIRTY PERSONALITIES AND A SELF-PORTRAIT, 
by WynpHAM Lewis. London: Desmond Harmsworth 

{2 2s. net. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis is unquestionably one of the 
most distinguished members of our inte/ligentzia. Every- 
thing he does is characterized by intellectual force—and 
force rather than energy. He hits out. He is a novelist, 
a philosopher and an artist. This “and” is not quite 
happy, because the term should include the others, but 
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one cannot accurately cill him a painter nor a draughtsman 
in the usual sense. ‘ He thinks too much,” or rather 
his thoughts run in courses which the ordinary artist 
does not know. That is proved by this album of thirty-one, 
well-reproduced drawings and the prefatory notes which 
accompany them. They are all extremely thoughtful, 
so thoughtful in some cases that thought would seem to 
have obscured his sight rather than coloured his vision. 
Thought has, one is driven to say, even obscured his 
meaning ; as when he says: 

* It is doubtful, for instance, whether Holbein could 
have got his effects quite in the same way in any other 
medium as he did upon paper with red chalk in his 
portraits. 


Of course he could not, and no artist pur sang, would 
imagine that he could. And what is one to think of such a 
statement. ‘“‘ The effects obtained upon the etched plate 
would be unobtainable in oil-paint.”” Surely this too goes 
without saying, though at least one craftsman, Ferdinand 
Gaillard to wit, tried to imitate the effects of Rembrandt’s 
impasto with the etching needle, patience and imperfect 
but after all not inconsiderable success. 

However, Mr. Lewis’s actual drawings and not his 
written words are here under review. They are all 
interesting because they all bear the stamp of one who 
has no patience with academic conventions and technical 
“slickness.” They are nearly all determined and forceful, 
though Miss Stella Benson’s and Mr. Augustus John’s 
rather weakly executed heads are exceptions, and there is 
generally a tendency to weakness in the drawings of the 
mouth. As to the rest, however, there is no argument ; 
one must say wit’: Schiller : “‘ Anders als sonst in Menschen 
K6épfen, malt sich in diesem Kopf die Welt,” since he sees 
characteristics which escape others even in what he too 
modestly calls his “‘ own poor face.”’ 

Leaving all questions of likeness out and judging 
only the nature of the draughtsmanship, that of J. B. 
Priestley seems the most traditional and workmanlike. 
‘Tommie Earp,” Miss Edith Evans, Mrs. Desmond 
Flower, Mrs. Mitchison and Duncan Macdonald ex- 
emplify the special qualities of the Wyndham Lewis’s 
approach to art, and are best calculated to justify it, 
though my choice is a purely personal opinion ; others 
might make a different selection. His approach is pro- 
fessedly “ classic,” which implies a deliberate departure 
from the facts of nature. 


D. Y. CAMERON: AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
HIS ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS, 1887-1932. With 
Prefatory Essay and Descriptive Notes on each plate by Frank 
Rinper. (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie & Co.) £5 5s. 


This catalogue is Mr. Frank Rinder’s well-known 
compilation of 1912 brought up to date; that is to say, 
from 1887 to 1932. It closes with the number 500. There 
was an interval from 1918 to 1922 when the artist did not 
touch a copper plate, and there are sixty-six which were 
done after 1912. In addition, however, there are eighteen 
entries of plates which have been since traced. The new 
edition is admirably illustrated and printed in the 
style of the old, and it hardly needs to be said that the 
catalogue is indispensable to dealers and collectors since 
Sir D. Y. Cameron’s etchings have steadily maintained 
their popularity for the last thirty years. m 
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MARCHIONESS OF CHOLMONDELEY FATHER M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 
WYNDHAM LEWIS, ESQ. (Self-Portrait) THOMAS EARP, ESQ. 
From the Portfolio *“‘ Thirty Personalities.’ Published by Messrs. Desmond Harmsworth, Ltd. 
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HALLAR. No. 8, Vol. III, 1932. Large 8vo, 48 pp., illus. 
Hallar, Bredovskaz.) Sewn. 


The autumn issue of this 


Prague 
handsomely printed 
quarterly is concerned only with the graphic work of 
Max Svabinsky. The critical article running to many 
pages is the work of Vojtéch Volavka, and the illus- 
trations of Svabinsky’s engraved work are numerous. 
They include etching and mezzotint, wood-engraving 
and lithography. Svabinsk¥ is a most accomplished 
graphic master, and as head of the painting and engraving 
schools of the Prague Academy he has been responsible 
for the establishment of the remarkably efficient school 
of young Czech graphic artists. The work of these is 
often seen in this admirable magazine, and it is well that 
a whole number should be devoted to the fountain-head. 
No one interested in engraving and print collecting 
should fail to secure a copy of this number of Ha//ar. 


K.. P. 


EUGENE DELACROIX ET SA “ CONSOLATRICE,” 
par RAYMOND EscHo.ier. 216 pp. (Paris: Armand Colin, 
1932.) Sewn, 18 francs. 


Eugéne Delacroix, for all the wild romanticism of 


his painting, was a Frenchman of culture first and an 
artist second. That much must have been apparent 
from the self-portrait in his already published Journa/. 
His intimate correspondence with Joséphine de Lavalette, 
baronne de Forget, now edited for the first time, confirms 
that impression and gives a delightful sketch of the 
artist as a lover. 

M. Escholier, who has written of Delacroix before 
and is clearly anxious that the world should think well 
of his protegé, claims that these letters disprove the 
general contention that Delacroix was a man of ‘* amours 
ancillaires,” and that they reveal ‘‘ un Delacroix inconnu, 
un Delacroix tendre et passionné, que je pense avoir 
Few people, when they have 
read his evidence, will disagree with him. 


été le premier a entrevoir.” 


The letters throw interesting sidelights on the growth 
of Delacroix’s mind. 
between writing and painting, he says: “ L’écriture et 
la peinture se sont enfin rencontrées en bataille rangée. 
I] fallait que l’une des deux l’emportat, et c’est la peinture 
qui a été victorieuse.”” Not every admirer of Delacroix 
can have realized that “the Hugo of painting” might 
himself have been Hugo’s rival in literature. There is 
a surprising trace of political ambition in the excitement 
with which he writes to Joséphine that “lon avait 
prononcé mon nom pour le Sénat ou l’on veut mettre 
deux ou trois artistes.” This prospect of a seat in the 
Senate came to nothing, however, and Delacroix turned 
from politics to Joséphine, his “ consolatrice,” with the 
pretty piece of rhetoric: ‘Tu es ma République et je 
te donne ma voix. G.G.W. 


NOTES DE VOYAGE ET D’ART by Paul Lambotte. 


M. Paul Lambotte, the Honorary Directeur Général 
des Beaux Arts of Belgium, has sent us a charming little 
book of essays which he calls “* Notes de Voyage et d’ Art.” 
They are quite short, some of them hardly more than a 
dozen or two lines. Appreciations of painters, such as the 
Van Eycks, Pieter Brueghel the Elder, Gorga; glimpses 
of the German courts before the War and their interest 
in art and artists, with an astonishing conversation between 
him and a “tres haut fonctionnaire du departement des 
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Of the struggle within himself 


affaires étrangéres de Baviére,” who told him that he 
could not make arrangements for his holidays in 1914, 
“parce que la guerre éclaterait entre l’Allemagne et la 
France.””> On the whole, however, the Notes confine 
themselves to pleasanter subjects, such as a series of 
sketches of Venice, and a charming essay on gardens. 
Monsieur Lambotte’s friends in this country, and he has 
many, will cherish these enchanting ‘* Notes.” H.F. 


THE MEDICI MASTERS IN COLOUR SERIES. Nos. ; 
and 6. Pieter de Hooch and Fra Angelico. (The Medici 
Society, Ltd., London.) 3s. 6d. each. 

Two further volumes in this beautifully-produced 
series have just appeared, each consisting of a short sketch 
of the life of the painter, with sixteen reproductions in 
colour of his chief works, together with a descriptive 
note on each subject. As one is accustomed to expect 
from The Medici Society, the illustrations are carefully 
engraved and printed, and the books are of extraordinary 
value for the price at which they are published. The 
author points out that although Pieter de Hooch (1629-77) 
possessed neither the genius of Vermeer nor the superb 
technique of Terborch, he has given us a truer insight of 
the time than perhaps any other Dutch painter. 

The volume on Fra Angelico (1387-1455) is the more 
interesting of the two, dealing, as it does, with a master of 
rare genius and sincerity. The reproductions here are also 
of a high order, especially the one representing the 
Presentation in the Temple at San Marco, Florence, a 
veritable gem. H. 


OBITUARY 
WILLIAM GERSHOM COLLINGWOOD 


The Lake District has always had its personalities: the 
Wordsworths,the Coleridges,the Martineaus,W. J. Linton, 
Ruskin. It has had no more consistent Lakelander 
than W. G. Collingwood, who died on October rst, aged 
seventy-eight. For many years he was Ruskin’s right- 
hand adviser, editor, close friend and, later, biographer. 
\s lecturer on art he followed Ruskin officially, but 
he was by no means a shadow of the great man; _ he 
was on his own account a considerable painter, poet, 
archxologist and literary man, and son of a_ painter, 
William Collingwood, R.W.S. He studied under Legros 
at the Slade School, and exhibited for the first time 
at the Royal Academy in 1880. The latter half of 
his life was devoted to the study of the art and literature 
of the North, in Scandinavia and in his own Cumbria, 
on which subject there was no greater nor more human 
authority. 


JAMES WHITELAW HAMILTON, R.S.A. 


James Whitelaw Hamilton, R.S.A., the Scottish land- 
scape and portrait painter and distinguished member of 
the “‘ Glasgow School,” died in September, aged seventy- 
one. He belonged to Glasgow and studied in Paris and 
Munich. His pictures are at Glasgow, Edinburgh, a gold- 
medal one at Munich, Buffalo, St. Louis and Pittsburg, 
Rome, Venice and Dresden. His work is highly esteemed 
not only in Britain, but on the Continent—especially in 
Italy. He was President of the Scottish Artists’ Benevolent 
Association, Vice-president of the Glasgow Institute of 
Fine Arts, and on the Scottish Royal Fine Art Commission, 


K. P. 











NOTES OF THE 


THREE TEMPERAMENTS : 
Mr. STANLEY ANDERSON, R.E. at Messrs. COLNAGHI’S, 
Mr. JACK B. YEATS at Messrs. LEGER’S, and 
Mr. WYNDHAM LEWIS at Messrs. REID & LEFEVRE’S 
GALLERIES 


By a rather fortunate coincidence there are simul- 
taneously three exhibitions of pictures which mark three 
definite points on the iong length of art. The interest is 
all the greater because the three artists involved are showing 
works which, in spite of the enormous differences between 
them, nevertheless agree in this one respect: they have 
nothing to do with abstract esthetics. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s “‘ Thirty Personalities ” are definitely and avowedly 
portraits; Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s “ Ireland and Irish Life ”’ 
are pictures of a definite country and its inhabitants ; 
Mr. Stanley Anderson’s “ Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints ’’ are representations of Persons, Types and Places. 

Now, I have not the slightest doubt, though not the 
least proof, that these three artists would condemn each 


other’s work even to the point of execration. Station Andeses 
Of the three, Mr. Stanley Anderson’s standpoint is 


by far the easiest to comprehend : it is that of the majority 
of actual and potential spectators. Mr. Anderson sees 
the facts of life as well as Nature; and he conceives it as 
his task to deal with these facts with the utmost fidelity, 
sparing himself no pains, never saying to himself, “ That 
will do!” “* That is near enough!” He dots his i’s and 
crosses his t’s with the brush, the graver or the point. 
Whatever medium he uses, whether tempera, water- 
colour, etching, drypoint or engraving, is handled with 
the greatest respect for sheer craftsmanship. To him 
a work of art does not even begin to rank as art unless its 
craftsmanship is perfect. Of the two values, mental 
venture and manual perfection, the latter strongly pre- 
dominates, because he is not bored by the task of translating 
the identical subject-matter into the terms of different 
media. This is natural to one who is both engraver and 
painter. All these points are matters of demonstrable 
proof, not open to discussion. What is “‘ discussable ” : aEEnpeRpUREESAESNGEE 
is the value of craftsmanship compared with the mental THE OLD SEA ROAD—CLIFDEN, ee Yeats 
values it expresses. This is largely a personal matter, eh opielianat 
and I do not hesitate to say that I am more interested, 
in his case—in all cases—in the latter. To me it seems that 
Mr. Anderson is at his best when his work embodies a 
comment on his subject. His townscapes in water- 
colour, etching and drypoint seem to me, therefore, the 
least interesting part of his work, however well done, and 
in spite of the fact that the little figures with which he 
tries to enliven them are a kind of comment. It is quite 
another matter when his prints and drawings, his portraits 
and subject pictures, concern his views on humanity. 
Perhaps the outstanding thing in this exhibition is his 
self-portrait done in tempera. He would not have to 
hide himself, even if Piero della Francesca, or Antonello, 
Van Eyck or Holbein came to criticize it; nor is young 
“ Maxim” much less admirable. His tempera paintings 
of dealers in an auction room (“* At Auction ”’), of “ biblio- 
philes ” in a street market (“‘ Gleaners ”) (both tempera 
paintings), and of chess players (“The Problem”), 


painted in oils, can best be enjoyed by analysis of his THE CLOWN AMONG THE PEOPLE 




































































various “ types.”” Mr. Anderson is not exactly a lover of 
mankind! That also emerges from his figure prints, 
such as the amusing ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis,” ‘“‘ Scandal 
Bearers,” ‘‘ Caledonian Market,” “‘ Wreckage ”’ and *“‘ The 
National Gallery ’°—but the latter is really too bitter to 
be true. 

Mr. Jack B. Yeats is equally moved by his fellow- 
mortals and their “ landscape.”’ But what a difference ! 
Mr. Yeats—though I imagine he would strenuously deny 





SELF-PORTRAIT By Stanley inderson 


it—is also literary—in that his pictures attempt to tell 
you something that could be, if not all told in words at 
least usefully supplemented by spoken or written comment 

as, for example, in the picture called “‘ Tears.” Mr. 
Yeats’s pictorial content is like an incident recounted in 
words that have been printed by a printer careless as 
regards “ upper and lower cases,” spelling, “‘ leads ” and 
lines. And even when one thinks one has grasped his 
meaning, as in the picture of a donkey here reproduced, 
one finds, on reference to the catalogue, that it is called 
“ The Old Sea-Road—Clifden, Connemara,” A singu- 
larly light picture of some girls standing together—at 
least one comes to the conclusion that that is what the 
artist means his paint to represent—is called ‘‘ The Street 
in Shadow.” This latter picture, and most of the others, 
including “‘The Clown Among the People,”’ which is also 
here reproduced, present to the eye of the spectator a 
veritable welter of pigments from which the analytical 
mind sometimes detaches a recognizable object with more 
or less precision. This appears to be due to the artist’s 
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method of painting, which is based on a kind of “* memory - 
drawing,” or rather, a reconstruction of emotions 
“remembered in tranquillity.’ Thus he paints, for 
example, “ Tinker Whistling O’Donnell Abu.” This 
sort of thing seems to me the very sublimation of “ Sinn 
Fein ’—which I believe means “ ourselves alone,” for 
Mr. Yeats, in this his latest phase, cares nothing for the 
spectator who does not know what ‘ O’Donnell Abu ” 
means, and still less for one so benighted as to be unable to 
recognize a song in paint. How much better one can 
enjoy his earlier more definite forms, notably the 
“ Drumcliffe Races” and “The Circus Proprietor,” 
which tell one something that the eye can see without 
strain or verbal crutches. 

So we fitly come to Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who is at 
least equally well known as writer and as an artist. His 
“ Thirty Personalities” is regarded by him as a “ display 
of classic draughtsmanship,” and by “ classic draughts 
manship” he no doubt means drawings done with 
absolute precision. But precision does not comprehend 
accuracy. Mr. Lewis, in all cases when I have been able 
to check it, is inaccurate. By this I mean that if I met 
Mr. David Low, or Mr. Augustus John, for example, 
anywhere I should, given the necessary amount of light, 
know them; I do not know Mr. Lewis’s Low, and of 
his Augustus John I can only go so far as to see that it is 
“meant” to represent him. But I must point out that it 
quite definitely does not even approximate to what Mr. 
Lewis himself recognizes as “ the Lionesque splendours 
of the august countenance of Augustus John,” who in 
this drawing looks rather sheepish. And Wyndham 
Lewis does himself a gross injustice in his self-portrait, 
and still more in alluding to his ‘‘ own poor face.”” Then, 
the artist states in his preface, that his drawings “ set out 
to be purely imitational ” and that this “ rules out every- 
thing in the form of an abstract or sculptural statement.” 
Yet I could point to any number of either “ abstract ” 
or “ sculptural ” conventions in his method of drawing ; 
for example, in the lines of “A. J. Symons, Esq.,” in the 
fingers of “‘ Mrs. Desmond Harmsworth,” in the hair of 
“Duncan Macdonald, Esq.,” in the general design of 
**Miss Edith Evans,” in the colour of “Thomas Earp, Esq.” 
and so forth. 





MR. MARK GERTLER’S PAINTINGS AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Mr. Mark Gertler, one of the most intelligent of the 
younger school, though he is no longer amongst the 
youngest generation, seemed to hold the promise of great 
achievement. His present exhibition, therefore, comes as 
a surprise, or frankly a disappointment. There was at 
one time the spirit of adventure in him. He could have 
done the traditional stuff, which is the soil from which 
Academy laurels spring, with ease, His Post-Impressionist 
phase showed that he was out for adventure. Then came 
a phase in which he no longer wished to startle, but to 
explore the possibilities of pure colour as a means of 
realizing the illusion of the third dimension. 

The present exhibition, however, shows that his 
strength is not in the direction of designing in three 
dimensions. He made his pictures cohere rather in flat 
continuity than in cube structure. Now—especially by 
comparison with his neighbour, Miss Klinghoffer, in the 
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“BEAUTY O’ERSNOWED AND BARENESS EVERYWHERE” 


One of three water-colours by Adrian Bury recently acquired by the Birmingham Art Gallery 


next room—he is seen to be only a pattern-maker, so 
afraid of making different planes cohere that he must 
needs draw contours round his forms. Thus, for example, 
the “‘ Seated Nude” gains, at least so far as I can see, 
absolutely nothing from being an oil-painting, or even a 
painting in colour at all. In the more elaborate designs 
such as the ‘‘ Benin Head” colour seems to be used 
without a happy solution of its advancing and receding 
qualities. In the ‘ Flowers in Green Vase” the yellows 
jump right out of their plane. “ Arthur Bliss, Esq.,” 
whilst a pleasant arrangement of low-toned colour, falls 
short in the handling of the face. Only in “ Peaches and 
Laurel Leaves’ does he come up to one’s expectations. 
Here we have a fine design helped by colour alone in the 
realization of light and shade. But the general im- 
pression of the others is flat, with a flatness, moreover, that 
is not relieved by any intricacy of design. One wishes he 
would go back—right back to his early days when the 
ideals of old masters like Chardin were still looked up to, 
and Post-Impressionism was unknown, because he is 
fundamentally a realist dependent on what he sees without 
and not within. 


ADRIAN BURY’S WATER-COLOURS 
In the April issue of Apollo we devoted some space 
to the consideration of the water-colour art of Adrian 


Bury, who during that month was exhibiting an interesting 
and varied collection of his drawings at the Leger 
Galleries in Old Bond Street. The director of the 
Birmingham Art Gallery has recently acquired three 
of this artist’s works, one of which is here illustrated. 
The composition and drawing of this study are particularly 
graceful, and even in black and white the winter feeling 
is very marked, but needless to say the colour scheme 
intensifies this quality. 


VAN GOGH EXHIBITION IN MANCHESTER 

Arrangements have been made for the exhibition in 
the City Art Gallery, Manchester, of a collection of 
forty-five oil-paintings and thirty-four drawings by 
Vincent van Gogh. This is the largest group of the artist’s 
work that has been brought together so far in this country. 
It contains examples of all his various styles from the 
early Dutch days down to the final period at Arles and 
Auvers, and it includes several self-portraits. The pictures 
are mainly on loan from Mr. V. W. van Gogh, the nephew 
of the artist. Some of them have come from an exhibition 
of Van Gogh’s work in the Municipal Museum at 
\msterdam ; others have recently been lent to the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum at Cologne. The Manchester Exhibi- 
tion was opened on Wednesday, October 12th, by Sir 
Charles Holmes, and will remain open until November 27th. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF SOME PICTURES ACQUIRED 
BY THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY— 
AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


This exhibition suffers a little from the fact that we are 
not given its terms of reference. One would like to know 
how long a period is covered by this collection and what 
destination the purchasing Society has in store for them. 
The very name of the Society indicates that it must buy 
pictures from artists whose rank in the hierarchy of art 
is not yet known. It takes three generations after a 
man’s death to find out where his reputation stands, and 
sometimes it is centuries rather than generations. 


Meanwhile, it is merely a matter of personal opinion 
further hindered by the fact that one does not know what 
choice amongst the pictures of each artist the Society had. 
Bearing al! this in mind it seems to me that the Society 
has not done badly. There are a few pictures which I 
certainly should exclude, but the majority are interesting. 
Mr. Mark Gertler’s ‘‘ Still Life with Violin’? seems to 
me of much better quality than anything he has on view 
at the Leicester Gallery. It is a rich colour pattern 
that possesses a rhythm in three dimensions. Mr. John 
Nash’s “* Canal” is an admirable example of the typically 
English New Pre-Raphaelite manner. Mr. Paul Nash’s 
“Cactus,” though rather starved in its wstheticism, is 
example of his significance. Mr. Stanley 
Spencer’s ‘‘ The Shepherds Amazed” is as amazing as 
all his sophisticatedly naive mind invents, but I cannot 
help feeling that the psychology of the artist is of greater 
interest than the albeit considerable zxsthetical value of 
this work. His ‘* Turkeys” seem to me much more 
genuine. Mr. Sickert’s “Two Women” are capital 
records of the period in which he still respected painting 
as a craft. Mr. Duncan Grant’s ‘“‘ Flowers,’”’ however, is 
essentially a good piece of painting ; it is a picture that has 
its justification in the orchestration ofcolour. Mr. Steggles’s 
‘** Dead Tree,” also very English in its “‘ tightness,” must 
be looked upon as a promise of more important things 
still to come. Mr. Cedric Morris’s ‘* Drakes ”’ is, 
compared with his ‘‘ Dorset Farmyard,” more curious 
than attractive. I am not convinced that all the care 
that Mr. Wadsworth has bestowed on his still life, “‘ The 
Blue Ribbon,” is really worth while. One of the most 
important acquisitions in size, at least, is Neville Lewis’s 
‘Gipsies,” a picture of human character, lifted out of 
the atmosphere of the individual into that of type by its 
decided contours and colours. Other pictures which 
seem essentially worthy of the Society’s attention are 
those by Messrs. Leon Underwood, Bernard Meninsky, 
the late Christopher Wood, and an old painting by Sir John 
Lavery, “ The Visit of Queen Victoria to Glasgow, 1888,” 
which has all the artist’s skill for rapid notation. 


a re od 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS 


There has been an infusion of new blood in the Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters, where Messrs. Charles Ginner 
and C. R. W. Nevinson are amongst those who, I believe, 
make their first appearance here. It is to be hoped that 
the leaven will work. The world of painters is divided 
between those who paint mainly for the pleasure of seeing, 
and those who see for the pleasure of painting. The former 
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are in the majority. They are constantly tempted to choose 
as a subject for their picture something that looks well in 
Nature ; but to assume this is to misunderstand the function 
of art. There is, to be sure, no reason why Nature should 
not provide the theme for a work of art; in fact, that, 
from the artist’s point of view, is what she is there for ; 
but a theme and a copy are two very different things. Nor 
are those better justified who invent a subject and then 
present it as if they had seen it in Nature. Those artists 
are the greatest who never for one moment leave 
you in doubt that their work is what it is, and not 
a substitute for something that Nature does or could 
do better. 


Mr. Ginner never misleads you into thinking that 
his methodical ‘“ Berlin Wool” touches are to be seen 
in Nature. Mr. Nevinson, now much more “ realistic” 
than in his fledgeling years, nevertheless takes good care 
not to become too imitational, and Mr. Ian MacNab is 
still obstreporously Post-Impressionistic although he 
leaves you in no doubt as to the precise foundations for 
his design. But I think of the less traditional painters 
Mr. Kirkland Jamieson’s “ A London Garden” is the 
most desirable. There is nothing in the subject that 
pleases one particularly ; I am sure the actual scene was 
most dull and commonplace ; but Mr. Jamieson has some- 
how managed to lift the subject in the higher sphere 
where it has become an infinitely satisfying thing, 
satisfying in the dignity of its design and the restfulness 
of its colour. Miles away in outlook and treatment is 
an old portrait by Sir John Lavery here entitled “ The 
Black Poodle.” It has mellowed, but bears all the 
technical marks of its time, the Sargent-Boldini period, 
and—it is delightful. It has that elegance which is 
germane to the period and the type ; it has a good design, 
and it is attractive in its low tone and accent of bright 
colour. It is finally, 1 think, a better work of art than 
the same painter’s much more recent “‘ Maidenhead 
Regatta,” where the colour is raw and the interest clings 
dithdently to the margins. 


Amongst those who know the difference between 
Art and Nature I note Mr. John Cole, whose ‘‘ Church 
Street, Kensington,” in spite of some “ cheap ” touches, 
has a delightful self-contained unity; and whose “ Kirkstall 
Abbey” is full of calm dignity. Messrs. Bertram 
Nicholls, Rex Vicat Cole, Alfonso Toft and P. H. 
Padwick are painters who know how to digest Nature. 
Of the three last named who all follow the earlier English 
tradition, Mr. Padwick has the most originality and 
dramatic sense, though his execution is summary. Mr. 
Nicholls’s textured quality is beginning to tire a little, 
especially in “‘ Robin Hood’s Bay,” where the eye cannot 
detach itself from the dull passage of the cowlisse formed 
by the cliff. Mr. Claude Muncaster also, and in spite 
of his detailed draughtsmanship, manages to invest his 
more important paintings with a dullness caused by 
their drab colour. He is much more lively and attractive 
in the “‘ Sketch in a Norfolk Cornfield,” not because it 
has the freshness of a sketch but because it is real painting 
and not camouflaged drawing. Mr. Herbert Budd’s 
“Winter” is good fun in a poster-like way, and Mr. 
Adrian Hill’s “‘Scene of Murder” is, in spite of its prosaic 
realism, not a bad piece of pictured Grand Guignol with 
the actors off stage. H. F. 
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THE MORTON BROTHERS AT THE BROMHEAD 
ART GALLERY 


On November goth the two brothers Morton are 
opening an Exhibition of their work at the Bromhead 
\rt Gallery, 18, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
The title of the Exhibition is ‘‘ Planes, Pilots and 
Passengers.” 

The Exhibition will be a comprehensive, graphic 
survey of important planes and _ personalities. The 
machines represented include the Schneider Trophy 
speed planes, British and foreign air-liners, and many 
famous aircraft. Among the portraits already drawn are 
the Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce, Wing-Commander Orlebar, 
Flight-Lieut. John Bootham, A.F.C., and others. 

\lthough the Morton brothers are only twenty-one 
(twins), they have had a wide experience of their subject. 
They were at Calshot during the period of the training 
for the Schneider Trophy contest. And indeed, no air 
event of any importance takes place without them and 
their sketch book. 

Some of the drawings suggest machines like oddly- 
formed creatures just arriving from a new world, struggling 
towards perfection ; and the elements of others are flower- 
like in their grace and beauty. The theory of evolution 
is shown to apply equally to aeroplanes as to the world 
of Nature. 

Many civil and military planes are seen from a variety 
of angles. Indeed, observed through the Mortons’ eyes, 
one is able to realize what an extraordinary growth is 
taking place in aviation, and what a complex organism 
it is. 





MISS MARGARET WATTS By Gluck 
1¢ the Fine Art Society’s Gallery 





“THE UNOFFICIAL JURY ” By Gluck 
(The Rouse Trial) 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, BY GLUCK, AT THE 
FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES. 


An interesting display of paintings is announced to 
open on November 2nd, at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 
the work of Gluck, a painter of much originality and 
versatility. She has no desire to be known as a specialist 
in portraits, landscapes or still-life, but paints impartially 
whatever interests her. We illustrate here two of the 
paintings which will be on view—a portrait and a study 
of a somewhat sordid crowd awaiting admission to a 
famous murder trial at the Old Bailey. H. 


ART SALES AT MESSRS. C. G. BOERNER’S 
GALLERIES IN LEIPZIG 


Toulouse-Lautrec died thirty-one years ago. His 
rank as an artist is as uncertain to-day as it was at the 
time of his death. Was he merely, as some hold, a slick 
caricaturist whose work has been raised high above its 
true value by fashion and misguided patrons? Was he, 
as is more probable, a subtle observer of the Montmartre 
types among whom he lived as an outcast aristocrat, 
portraying their ways and their minds with much mockery 
and a little sorrow ? Or is he in reality the leader of the 
great schools of commercial and poster work which may 
well become the strongholds of art in the future ? 

Some indication of his present status in the eyes of 
collectors, at least, will be available on November toth 
and 11th, when the first part of the Stinnes collection is 
sold by auction in Leipzig. Dr. Heinrich Stinnes possesses 
one of the most complete sets of Lautrec’s work that can 
exist. The formation of it was made in the first place by 
A. W. Heymel, a founder of the Leipzig Insel-Press, who 
admired and collected Lautrec’s productions before the 
artist became famous. In 1911 it was acquired for the 
Stinnes collection, and has since then been improved and 
enlarged from time to time. 

It contains not only rare prints, but many original 
drawings of merit undeniable even by those who generally 
dislike Lautrec’s work. Among the colour prints is a 
copy of the well-balanced “ Partie de Campagne,” 
another example of which was exhibited at the British 
Museum’s show of French art last winter. G. E. W. 
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MRS. ST. GEORGE’S COLLECTION OF 
PICTURES BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN 


By HERBERT 


ry reprod i Se 


MR. FERRIS ST. GEORGE 


HE Mrs. St. George Collection of 
“Orpens” has a rare and _ peculiar 
flavour, duc to the fact that Sir William 
Orpen’s and Mrs. St. George’s families 
are related, and the paintings and drawings which 
the collection embraces includes in addition to 
portraits of the same persons at different stages 
of their lives, other paintings, sketches and notes 
of a more intimate kind. Furthermore, one 
can, here, follow the growth of the artist from 
his student days to maturity. And there is yet 
another peculiarity which belongs to the collection 
viewed in situ that helps one to realize the new 
element that has come to the aid of the modern 
painter and which Orpen and McEvoy were 
amongst the first to employ and explore- 
artificial lighting. In one of the rooms of 
Cam House electric lighting has been applied 
with surprising, almost startling, effect. It is a 


A\POLLo, Vol. XVI, No. g6, De 


FURST 


rtra Sir William Orpen 


AS A BOY 


By Ser William Orpen, R.A, 


room which, apart from pictures not by Sir 
William Orpen, shows the following portraits by 
this artist: His self-portrait in dual lighting, on 
a dark blue night-sky back ground, “ The Ros- 
common Volunteer,” Miss Vivien St. George as 
a child in a gold dress, and Mrs. Gunston (née 
Gardenia St. George) in a pink tulle frock against 
a black background. All the pictures in this 
room can be so illuminated that the light seems 
to come from the paintings themselves, the rest 
of the room being almost in darkness. The effect 
of this is to give the canvases an apparent trans- 
lucency that resembles stained glass. The im- 
pression this makes, more especially as regards 
the self-portrait and the “ Mrs. Gunston”’ is 
truly “tremendous”; the self-portrait, more 
particularly, seeming to stand out in bold relief. 
It might be objected that this kind of thing has 
nothing to do with art, and that pictures which 
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require stage effects are the poorer for this artificial 
improvement. But the objection cannot stand, 
because the light is a searching one and shows 














PORTRAIT OF MRS. ST. GEORGI 
By Sir William Orpen, R.A. 


up defects as well as merits. It shows, for 


example, that “ The Roscommon Volunteer,” a 
lady in the dress of an cighteenth- century hussar, 
is not intended to “ stand out ” from the back- 
ground, its qualities being a more subtle relation 
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of colour and texturing. It also shows that the 
little “‘ Miss Vivien ” is not up to the standard of 
the other paintings, being much harsher in its 
drawing and technique. On the other hand, one 
can in the “ Mrs. Gunston,” and even more 
in the self-portrait, recognize the essential 
Orpen, that is to say an artist who painted with 
the ease with which a bird sings, and a tempera- 
ment that, at its best, bubbles over with wit and 
vitality. 

In fact, the St. George Collection gives one 
the impression of Orpen the man with greater 
incisiveness than can be expected from the usual 
kind of exhibition. Orpen was one of the most 
prolific producers of his time. Before he fell ill, 
even during his illness, he was always painting, 
and when he was not painting, he was drawing. 
He could hardly write a letter to his friends 
without “illustrating” it; and I do not think I am 
exaggerating when | say that one could easil) 
fill all the walls of the Royal Academy in the 
forthcoming exhibition of deceased Academicians 
with his works alone. Mrs. George owns, 
for instance, one of his most important paintings 

“The Holy Well”—and with it sixteen 
beautiful, nearly quarter life-size studies, in 
addition to twenty-five other paintings by him, 
and I do not know how many drawings, 
sketches, caricatures of a more intimate nature 

enough material, it seems to me, for one 
room in Burlington House, in this single 
collection. 

At Cam House we may follow his develop- 
ment almost from his earliest days, for Mrs. St. 
George owns, apart from a still immature full- 
length portrait of Mr. Howard St. George, in 
hunting pink, a double portrait of Sir William 
Orpen and Lady Orpen, when neither of them 
can long have been out of their teens. It is 
an unassuming piece of work, indicating con- 
scientiousness rather than a promise of genius. 
Another early picture showing progress ad the 
influence of Rembrandt as well as Reynolds is 
the “‘ Girl in Red,” and an interior, ‘ The 
Poet,” with sunlight breaking into a room with 
a black-and-white tesselated floor and the figure 
of the “ poet ” reading in the background to the 
listening lady, suggest an inspiration derived 
from Dutch masters, such as Metsu and 


De Hooch. 

However, this is not the place to analyse his 
pictures iconographically or biographically. 
Suffice it to note that one may here study Orpen, 
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Mrs. St. George’s Collection of Pictures by Sir William Orpen 
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not only in his various periods, but also in his 
different moods. He was, in fact,a man of many 
moods. No greater contrast, for instance, is 
imaginable in portraiture than that between the 





THE LATE CAPT. AVENEL ST. GEORGI 


By Sir William Orpen, 


little nude baby-boy sitting on a green “ tuffet,” 
and the young cricketer, both portraits of Mr. 
Ferris St. George, and the magnificent ap/omb 
of the full-length portrait of Mrs. St. George, in 
a black-and-gold evening dress, with an ermine 
cloak. The skill with which this is handled in 
design, patterning and lighting, is a brilliant 
example of his technical powers. On the other 
side of his mind, we get a painting called “ The 
Dublin Brawl,” a drunken fellow between two 
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women and a top-hatted man under the arch 
by the River Liffey. He has used the setting more 
than once, and the spirit of the picture rather 
resembles that of some of his war scenes. Again, 
in contrast with this, is a “‘ Morlandish”’ 
painting of a man witha dog in a wood, 
called ‘‘ Trees, Howth,” a scene from 
his native place, and the only “ green ”’ 
picture of his known to me. 


Mrs. St. George also owns two 
sketches by him of great interest. He 
was asked to paint “ The Investiture of 
King Manuel of Portugal as a Knight of 
the Garter by King Edward,” being 
probably the only commoner permitted 
to be present on such an occasion. He 
made the two oil sketches for the purpose, 
but the project was abandoned after the 
death of the king; and it may perhaps 
be doubted whether Orpen’s temperament 
would have permitted him to paint such 
a scene with the solemnity of an official 
picture. We know that he could not 
refrain from “‘ comment ”’ in his “ Peace” 
paintings. I seem to read some “ com- 
ment” even into these sketches, though 
its precise nature escapes me. Orpen 
was never quite explicit in his subject 
pictures: the “Holy Well” here is 
difficult to follow, even with the explana- 
tion that it illustrates an old Irish belief 
in the purifying powers of the waters 
of certain holy wells. He had a Celtic 
quality of wit in him which sometimes 
escapes the perhaps duller, if more logical, 
\nglo-Saxon. 


Orpen’s undoubted strength lay in 
his rendering of visual facts, and when 
he was in the right mood for it, as, 
for example, in most of the portraits 
mentioned, and such splendid character 
k.-4 delineation as the portrait of “ Mr. 

G. F. Baker ” (though the shadows are a 
little black) and such charming girls’ portraits as 
the two of Mrs. Gunston, the “ Miss Gardenia 
St. George,” with fair curls in a white dress and 
hat, and especially the one in a riding habit, 
where the quality of the green velvet puts, 
as it were, the finishing touch on a happy 
design—when | say he was, as in such 
things, in the right mood he was surpassed 
by none of the great English portrait painters 

past or present. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. GUNSTON By Sir William Orpen, R.A. 
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ANIMAL SCULPTURE 


By KINETON PARKES 





LION (Porphyry) 


NIMALS have been the subjects of the artist 
from the very earliest times. Indeed, from the 
pre-historic period records of man’s endeavour 

: to represent the beasts he hunted and ate 
have survived—scraped on the walls of the caves he 
inhabited, or incised on the bones that are the evidences 
of his butchery and cookery. Animals have ever been thc 
prey, the food, the carrier, the pleasure, the friend and the 
enemy of man, and the artist in man still delights to re 
present the physical beauty of the animal, his habits and 
his mentality. Since the primitive clay-scratchings of the 
earliest artists, the art of the animal sculptor has progressed 
until a faithful representation has become possible, 
complete in all attributes, the visible outcome of admiration 
and the expression of a definite love for the animal and for 
animal forms in general. That is the one aspect of animal 
art that is greater than any other: the expression of the 
love of the artist for the animal. 


Animal sculpture has made great progress during the 
last hundred years, not only in France, where Barye, 
Rude and Frémiet brought about the new understanding 
of the subject, but in Italy and in Germany and the 
nations of Northern Europe. The contemporary school 
of animal sculpture exhibits an understanding of the 
subject which not even the earlier masters knew, although 
their skill was probably greater. Art does not depend 
on skill, however, but on the spiritual vision, and although 
this may be denied on superficial grounds to the animal 
sculptor, it is the essential part of it. Spiritual vision into 
the secrets of animal life is just as urgently needed as it 
is in the piercing of the soul of a human being. 
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The animalier is a sorely-tried artist, for he has to wait 
upon the moods which govern the actions of his un 
conscious sitters. He may have to wait an hour, a day, a 
week to get the pose, and having got it, lose it the next 
moment; or, having got it, he may have to wait again 
with all patience until his tiger thinks fit to make a further 
exhibition of his anatomy: a shoulder-blade, or the 
muscles of his extended flank. <A painter of a human 
portrait can order his subject to turn this way and that, 
but his majesty the King of Beasts will not be ordered. 
Patience and rapidity of apprehension are the necessities 
of the painter or sculptor of animals, two apparently 
opposed qualities, for patience often connotes a slow and 
careful apprehension. The painter or sculptor of animals 
must also have a lightning technique in drawing, for only 


with it can he achieve and exact the verisimilitude of 


creature psychology which is the essence of his art. 
There are some such talented artists who with a few 
strokes of the pencil or charcoal stick achieve a muscular 


and bony truth of form which is also an epitome of 


movement. An animal portraitist needs this more than 


anything, for after all, a whole is but a building up of 


parts. 

Robert Colton used to maintain that you could onl 
sculpt the lion in his lair; but he hardly succeeded in 
proving this in the anatomy of his own jungle-studied 
tiger. He got movement which is very fine, but he did not 
satisfy the anatomist ; which is only to say that he did not 
arrive at the whole truth. Naturalistic portraiture should 
embrace the whole truth, and then, on that basis, the 
artist may impose any further idea he chooses; he may 
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succeed in imparting animal attributes in bulk or in little, 
or mistakenly give to animals those which only properly 
belong to man. I do not imagine that J. M. Swan placed 
much importance on anything but his sympathy with 
animal nature and knowledge of animal anatomy, and these 
may be obtained only by intensive observation of animals 
day by day,which is usually convenient in the case of beasts 
of prey in circumstances of captivity. Except in the actual 
conditions of the chase, | should say therefore that the Zoo 
is a better environment than the jungle. \ hunery 


photography ; Nature is changeable, but her best moments 
can be fixed by art. So, the great animalier is he who 
fixes the best fleeting moments of his subjects and produces 
a permanency and the greater his truth to Nature the greater 
will be his works of art. But it is not enough that mere 
truth of form is achieved, or mere truth of movement. 
There has to be added the inspiration with which the 
artist was moved, and this must be made visible to the 
beholder in order to indicate love; love is art—love of the 
beautiful, love of the beauty of animals. 
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wolf is no less lustful of his food because it is thrown to 
him by a keeper. 

So the animalier may study with all the comfort he 
can command the wonderful play of the muscular 
anatomy of the prowling or couchant, affectionate or 
angry, or merely passive quadruped. Any old lady may 
poke his model with her umbrella, but a disturbed pose 
may yield an improved one, or, on the contrary, the artist 
may become as angry as his model by the gratuitous 
efforts of some passing small boy to fan the flame of 
animal rage. 

The forms of the domesticated as well as the wild 
beasts have their ownpeculiar fascination,and small bronzes 
of such are to be found where no example of the human 
form, or even of a decorative object in sculpture, exists. 
It is an evidence of the desire of the human mind to 
appreciate static or kinetic grace wherever it can be found, 
and it can almost always be found in Nature. It has been 
asked, Why drag in Nature ? On the contrary, it may be 
asked, Why drag in art > And from the two questions the 
truthful answer emerges. Art is like the fixative in 


There are two aspects of the treatment in art of animal 
form, as indeed of al] forms, and it is a matter of taste as 
to which is to be preferred. There are those who are 
content with a purely naturalistic treatment, and on 
the other hand those who demand a decorative method, 
and the greatest of the animal sculptors, if not painters, 
too, have been those who with the decorative sense have 
also kept closest to natural truth: Barye, Bugatti, Swan. 
The use of animal forms solely for the purposes of a 
decorative scheme is a secondary form of art; perfectly 
legitimate, of course, but reducing the fineness of animal 
forms to a humbler place. There are hundreds of 
sculptors who have produced splendid monuments, 
fountains, and other manifestations of the decorative 
and ornamental aspects of art, as there are those who have 
used vegetable instead of animal forms. In decoration, 
the rose and the hippopotamus are equally considerable as 
motives; in naturalism they are equally important as 
principal subjects. The whole matter lies in the treatment, 
just as any old thing in costume or personage will serve 
in a poor genre, or a Wardour Street historical painting, 
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or a common plastic monument ; the majesty of the sub- 
ject is lost, not because a true portrait of man, beast or 
Hower has not emerged from such treatment, but because 
the essence, the secret, the love of the subject, has been 
lost, or has never been felt nor even sought for. We 
long for perfect expression—of form, of movement or 
change of form; of character and the play of the char- 
acter-forming spirit, and only in this is great art manifest, 
and it may be so shown in animal as in human guise. 

In England there are men who produce decorative 
animal forms with great technical ability, and some who 
apply animals studied naturalistically in their monumental 
works, like Alfred Drury. George Frampton’s British 
Museum lions are good decoration. But there is too 
little architectural animal sculpture, for the history of the 
art includes much in this direction that has been most 
effective. Some of the architectural sculptors, however, 
such as Herbert Palliser, are students of animals for their 
own sake, and their works in this direction bear the 
mark of their affection. Another artist who works for 
the love of the animal is Frank Lutiger, whose bronzes 
shown at the Royal Academy are always distinctive. 
Leonard Jennings is very good in his studies of horses, 
and has also attacked the lion. Many of the finer crafts- 
men in wood and stone take animals for their subjects, 
but we have not in England in modern sculpture, works 
that will compare with the great monuments of the 
Continent by Reinhold Begas, by Adolf von Hildebrand 
in his Wittelsbacher Fountain, or some of the ambitious 
modern monuments of the Scandinavian sculptors, many 
of them commissioned by the states or enterprising 
muncipalities. 

\nimal sculpture is found wherever sculpture is 


practised, and in America there is a large proportion of 


the tine body of sculptors who have used at one time or 
another animal forms in their work, but there are very 
few animaliers pure and simple. F. G. R. Roth belongs 


to the class of interpreters of animals, and has selected 
a large variety for his purpose, from pigs and calves to 
elephants, lions and polar bears. His group of the latter 
in the Detroit Museum of Art is admirable, and his two 
trick elephants have added to their other excellences 
the charm of humour, in which the American animal 
sculptor often indulges. H. K. Bush-Brown has studied 
the buffalo carefully; Phimister Proctor is a veritable 
animalier ; while Paul Jennewein and Paul Manship have 
used gazelles and similar swift-moving quadrupeds with 
charming effect. Most of the American women sculptors 
have introduced the smaller animals, such as ducks, geese 
and frogs, into their subject-works, recognizing the value 
of this material. 

Women in England have not made an extensive use 
of the motive, but the case of Elsie Henderson is a striking 
exception. 

Outstanding in this department of sculpture in the 
United States are Anna Hyatt Huntington, who works 
both naturalistically and monumentally, and Grace Mott 
Johnson, a carver and student of animal natural forms 
and an accomplished exponent of them. In the United 
States, where there are many fine exponents of the 
equestrian statue, no man’s horses are more naturalistically 
modelled than Cyrus Dallin’s. In the States no one’s 
naturalistic equine and bovine portraiture is better known 
than Herbert Heseltine’s ; the latter known, too, as well 
in London and Paris. 

In the Northern European nations women artists 
are very keen. Henriette Vaillant, of the Dutch Sculptors’ 
Society, is an example, and her rabbit in porcelain shows 
the direction which a good deal of animal modelling 
takes in these countries. There are many artists working 
for ceramic factories, and in the medium of terra-cotta, 
both in decorative and realistic directions, and admirable 
results are achieved. In the modelling for bronze or 
carving in stone there are women whose achievements are 
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WALKING TIGER (Bronze) 


considerable. In Germany Renée Sintenis makes exquisite 
bronze studies of lambs, colts, deer, and other animals, 
and the women sculptors of the Scandinavian nations 
work at similar subjects. In France is Jeanne Piffard, a 
most accomplished artist in animal plastic. 

\nimal sculpture in France has been greatly advanced 
during the present century by the foundation of the 
Society of French Artist Animaliers. Successive exhibitions 
have proved how accomplished the French are in this 
respect, no less so in sculpture than in painting. At 
these exhibitions the veterans vie with the younger 
exponents—Georges Gardet, who has made among other 
things most impressive naturalistic lions; Francois 
Pompon, the carver ; Navellier, the maker of very vigorous 
groups in action; Stanislas Lami, Charles Virion, Pierre 
Christophe are monumental and anecdotic modellers, 
as is also Henry Bouchard, whose large group of ‘* Oxen 
Ploughing,” in Burgundy, is a realistic treatment of an 
actual scene; Jacques Froment-Meurice, Emile Pinchon 
and Georges Malissade are specialists in horse sculpture, 
and Jacques Nam, Charles Artus and Henri Valette in 
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the smaller domestic animals. Among the carvers of 
animals in wood, stone and marble are Gaston C. 
Bourgeois, Edouard Marcel-Sandoz (born a Swiss), Ren¢ 
Paris and Jean Pavie. 

It is symtomatic of French sculpture for many years 
past and of that still continuing that animals have often 
formed most important details in the great monuments. 
This is the case in the Carpeaux-Frémiet fountain in 
Paris, in which the huge horses by the latter form so 
striking a feature as to be matched in modern sculpture 
only by the great fountain by Thomas Vincotte, the 
Belgian, in the gardens of the Royal Chiteau in the 
Ardennes of the King of Belgium, or his “‘ Horsetamer ” 
in the Avenue Louise at Brussels. One of the most 
delightful of this artist’s small works is “‘ The Boy with 
the Goat” in the Antwerp Museum. Josué Dupon, of 
\ntwerp, is almost wholly an animalier. Single forms 
or groups, or groups of animal and human admixture 
form the greater part of his output, and range in size from 
smal! carved ivories to colossal works, such as his camels 
at the entrance to the Antwerp Zoological Gardens. 





(Granite) \lateo Hernandez 
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YOUNG ELEPHANT (Bronze) 


Lambertus Zijl is a Dutch sculptor who delights in por 
traying monkeys. In Northern Europe it is the German 
school which has used the animal motive most largely. 

Louis Tuaillon with his bulls, August Gaul with his 
bears, among many other forms, are highly impressive 


animaliers, while Josef HoefHer is a carver in wood of 


animal forms. Fritz Behn’s works include many 
quadrupeds, treated in a strong and bold fashion, 
naturalistic, but with a pronounced decorative style. 
\mong the younger artists Hermann Geibel has modelled 
birds and bears, Theodor Georgii, the buffalo and other 
horned beasts, and has adapted the form in a fine centaur 
in the museum at Munich. Willy Ztigel’s bears and 


Georges Malissaré 


bucks, sheep and foxes are well known in Munich, wher 
he lives, and all over Germany. 
Frau Jenny von Bary-Doussin, of Munich, is one ot 


the several women sculptors of Europe who has treated 
animal forms with success, and her subjects she has found 
among the domestic forms. Her bronzes of a rabbit, 
and a group of three cows are sufficient to exhibit het 
talents, which are, however, by no means confined to 
these subjects, as she has done fine work in busts, statue 
and reliefs. 

This is the case with the majority of artists who essa\ 
animal-portraiture, and there are very few such whole 
hearted animaliers as was the Italian sculptor Rembrandt 
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Bugatti, whose suicide in 1919 was a great loss to this 
form of art. Bugatti’s output was very large, and the 
range of subjects extended from elephants to dogs, 
including giraffes, and most of the well-known animal 
forms, and some bird forms as well. 

\ worthy successor to Bugatti, who transferred his 
activities to Paris, is Sirio Tofanari, of Florence, who 
contrives to impart to his strictly naturalistic studies of 
birds and beasts not only a decorative quality which is 
very charming, but an anecdotal quality which is not 
objectionable ; a quality which is shared by the work of 
the French modeller Emile Pinchon. In the work of 
Guido Calori there is a nice use of admirably studied 
animal form in the ornamentation of decorative objects. 

In Czechoslovakia both those distinguished monu- 
mentalists Bohumil Kafka and Ladislav Saloun have 
made excellent studies of animal forms quite apart from 
any use they may make of them in monumental work. 
In Yugoslavia Ivan MeStrovié has recently made two 
colossal equestrian groups for America, but he is not an 
animalier. In Austria William Hejda has used sea-lions 
as motives in his fountains and architectural pieces, and 
his group “ Europa” has a finely modelled bull, which 
recalls the remarkable example of the same animal in the 
group of the Prague Municipal Slaughter House by Cenék 
Vosmik. Franz Barwig, a Swiss by birth, teacher in 
Budapest, who committed suicide in 1931, was a magnifi- 
cent worker in wood of animal subjects. 

A. J. Bungaard, the Danish artist, has used four 
harnessed bulls as the principal feature of his great 
Park Fountain at Copenhagen and various other animal 
forms in his sculptural decorations of the Town 
Hall, while Holger Wederkinch works most admirably 
on a smaller scale, his subjects being the native animals 
of Scandinavia. Holger Wederkinch is a particularly 
interesting artist whose work has_ been 
London at the Royal Academy. He is 
using almost exclusively animal forms, which he treats 
in a generous and satisfying way, complete in them- 
selves, purely as decorative objects. The elks, bears 
and elephants of Carl Milles are well known outside 
Sweden, where they are a national artistic asset. 
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In Finland where a fine school of sculptors flourishes, 
animals have engaged a large amount of attention. Viktor 
Malmberg works in the conventional manner, but Bertel 
Nilson is an animalier pure and simple, working from 
motives supplied by birds, bears and elks in the beginning, 
but now doing more decorative work in which, however, 
animals still find their place. Finland has recently dis- 
covered a very talented artist in J. R. Mantynen, who has 
devoted his life to animal study from two points of view 

taxidermy and sculpture. He is largely concerned 
with the animals he finds in his native land—the lynx, 
the bear, and the elk. His dual capacity gives him a 
unique place in the history of sculpture. He practises 
both modelling and carving. 

The glyptic artists have not been slow in exploiting 
the animal kingdom, difficult as the direct carving from 
models proves to be. Mateo Hernandez, the Spanish 
sculptor-draughtsman is one of those most widely 
known. He works at the Jardin des Plantes from the 
panthers, lions and other large beasts he finds there. 
His black Java panther in granite and his hippopotamus 
in the same material have a distinguished intrinsic monu- 
mental character. 

There is no doubt but that the study and exploitation 
of animal forms in sculpture is a most valuable factor. It 
tends to take the mind of the sculptor away from a too- 
absorbing attention to not only the human form 
the architectural and decorative. It keeps his nose to 
the grindstone ; it keeps him tied to realities ; but what 
is of the greatest value is the fact that in all such study the 
sculptor is storing his capacity for forms which are only 
to be found in this direction, and it keeps him fresh and 
interested. The sculptor’s mental studio requires to be 
compact of infinite form and unfailing resource. The 
entrance into it of animal forms will act as an antidote to 
the excessive preoccupation with the ciassical-complex. 
Without attempting to compare it with ancient work, 
\ssyrian and the rest, it must be said that modern animal 
scultpure is one of the phases of the plastic and glyptic art 
of to-day which possesses an unequivocally sound basis 
and is uncontaminated by the doubts and misgivings which 
are the portion of most modernist art in other directions. 
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PORTRAITURE IN PORCELAIN STATUETTES 
THE STAGE 
By W. LOFTUS HARE 


S\ROM the beginning there have always 


been life-size statues and gigantic figures 
carved in granite by Egyptians and Baby- 


lonians, in marble by the Greeks, in lime- 
stone by the medieval masons and in volcanic 
tufa by the Easter Islanders. These were public 
monuments for admiration and for awe; but it is 
probably the fact that, numerically,the statuette or 
the figurine—the little statue has always been 
more popular and prized as a personal possession. 
China has hers of stone, ivory and jade; India 
hers of soapstone ; Turkestan hers of stucco. 
Probably old Socrates turned out a few hundred 
cheap “ cottage ornaments ” 
his arguments. 
Dante and Cellini, while France and Germany 
followed suit, until we reached the “ dying 
yladiator”” stage produced at Vienna for our 
sitting-room mantelpieces. 

England, the home of sentimental monu- 
mental masonry, in due course turned humanistic 
and served the cause of innocent pleasure. It is 
in this atmosphere that our story begins, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

One more instruction and I have done: 

‘pottery’ is a wide term which includes 
objects made of fired clay, glazed or unglazed ; 
when opaque it is called earthenware, and 
when translucent it is known as_ porcelain. 
Statuettes can be of earthenware, as at Dresden, 
or of porcelain as at Chelsea, Bow, Derby or 
Staffordshire. They can also be of stone, salt- 
glazed or unglazed—and, in fact, in England they 
began with this last at Fulham, near London: 
to be precise, at Dwight’s factory. 

John Dwight was a first-rate artist and estab- 
lished his factory about 1685; he made stone 
the obedient medium of his genius and left many 
examples of his work. Prince Rupert, a bust, 
and Dr. Sacheverall, a statuette, in Bay XII at 
the British Museum exhibit the high standard set 
in1720. It was inevitable that heroes and popular 
favourites should be made the subjects of this pecu- 
liarly domestic art ; and so, a long series of public 
personages appeared in porcelain fizures, some of 
the earliest being those connected w ith the theatre. 
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in the intervals of 
Italy made popular busts of 


Logically, Shakespeare should lead off with 
the dramatic series, and his figure was copied in 





TANCRED.”” MADE AT CHELSEA 
IN 1760 
No. 185 in the Schreiber Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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miniature by several hands from: Scheemaker’s moulded at Derby, and painted in colour some 
statue carved in 1740 for Westminster Abbey. _ time after 1756. But Shakespeare was no longer 
There is a “ Chelsea Toy ”—a scent bottle of flesh and blood which the times demanded, 
and had become almost as 
legendary a person as Jupiter 
or the symbolical figure of 
“Eloquence.” The town wanted 
its own darlings, and the potters 
responded to the call. 

Potters were established in 
many parts of England—at Bow, 
Bristol, Burslem, Chelsea, Coal- 
port, Derby, Devon, Hanley, 
Lambeth, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Longton, Lowestoft, Stoke, 
Swansea, Tunstall and Worcester, 
and most of them turned their 
hands to statuettes. The Wood 
family of Burslem reigned from 
I715 to 1840, producing figures 
of great men—statesmen, musi- 
cians and poets. Wedgwood 
continued the craft. Other 
potters are responsible for some 
of the well-known pieces. Whiel- 
don moulded the figure of an 
actor in 1750 (British Museum), 
and about the same year the Bow 
factory was responsible for a 
fine pair of Henry Woodward 
and Kitty Clive in white porcelain 
as they appeared in Garrick’s 
farce “ Lethe.” The statuette of 
Woodward (B.M. No. I, 5) 
represents the character of “ The 
Fine Gentleman” and is copied 
from a print by McArdell, after 
a picture by Heyman. Many 
such figures have a similar origin, 
and it has become a side-line in 
research to discover the prints and 
engravings which fell into the 
hands of the potters and were 
used as their models. Several 
exciting exposures—if I may use 
the word—have been made in 
this respect. 

Woodward lived from 1717 
to 1777 and was a talented actor. 
We see him at the British Museum 
moulded between 1750 and 1770 by Sprimont, striking a fine attitude, with feet wide apart and 
which may be our first precise example (British hands thrust into his breeches pockets. He is 
Museum No. II, 132). The Bard was also cut mounted on a plain square base and is 10.6 in. 
in stone at Fulham about 1760 (British Museum) high. Beside him is a white porcelain figure 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. AFTER SCHEEMAKER’S STATUE, CHELSEA 
FIRST PERIOD. Height 11} in. In the Collection of Mr. A. H. S. 


Bunford 
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of Kitty Clive as * The Fine Lady” in the same 
play of “ Lethe” (B.M. No. I, 6). She is 2 in. 
taller than Woodward and rests on a moulded 
base decorated with a theatrical trophy. The 
two partners were also done at Chelsea, and 
it is by no means certain that the two pairs 
at Bloomsbury and South Kensington are from 
the same models. The difference in height and 
base suggests that Nos. I, 5 and 6 are not a 


JAMES QUIN AS “ FALSTAFF,” MADE AT BOW IN 1750 
(No. 136in the Schreiber Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum) 


true pair. Indeed, it is clear that the real partner 
of the British Museum figure of Kitty Clive is 
that of Woodward in Mrs. Radford’s collection, 
of which an illustration appears here. 

The play “ Lethe ” was presented in 1740 and 
as late as 1766 at Mrs. Clive’s benefit. The lady’s 
statuette, in its turn, is copied from an engraving 
by Charles Morley after a painting by Worlidge. 
The date of these figures is given as 1750. It 
would be nice to believe that Horace Walpole 
dropped a hint to Bow to make a pair of Kitty 
Clive, his friend, and Henry Woodward, her 
enemy. 

Woodward acted also with Nancy Dawson and 
the critics have suggested that the pair are repre- 
sented in character in the charming figures (B.M. 

, 49 and 50) made at Chelsea and afterwards at 

a Cae ™ oe VIVANDIERE,” MADE AT Derby. Even more exciting is the idea that they 
‘LSEA IN 1760 Vm . nreeas . : 

1 the Schreiber Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum) stand for Sweet W illiam and Black Eyed Susan 
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in Gay’s ballad. The lady, therefore, may safely at the Victoria and Albert Museum (Nos. 136 

be called “ The Sailor’s Lass.” In the Allen and 204). This Irish actor was twenty-four years 
senior to Woodward and was a great man 
at Covent Garden under Rich’s manage- 
ment. The first statuette was made in white 
porcelain about 1750, following the playing of 
the part in 1746-47. Here again the original 
model was made from an engraving by lames 
McArdell. The figure is 9} in. high and its 
analysis shows it to be made of phosphatic 
paste. 

Fifteen years later (1765) Quin had 
blossomed out into a coloured statuette—in 
pink hat and coat, covered with flowered 
doublet, green breeches and top boots. There 
is evidence on his person that Sir John paid 
11s. for a good repast. 

The character of Falstaff was one which 
would call forth the genius of the modeller 
and the painter ; and there need be little sur- 
prise to learn that the bellicose knight was 
again attempted by another hand. The fine 
figure of Falstaff in the Jermyn Street collec- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
moved away from the attempt of 1765 and 
the almost primitive effort of 1750. Here the 
colouring is most brilliant and the shield of 
the warrior covered in gold. Though i1 
many ways it shows progress in aie 
it is not so artistically satisfying as the figure 
of 1765. It is dated about 1840. 

Othello was one of Quin’s many parts 
and brought with it the Desdemona of 
Susannah Maria Cibber, who played the part 
in 1742. This lady, however, is only repre- 
sented by one statuette, “ La Vivandiére ” 
(No. 186, Victoria and Albert). Cordelia and 
Lady Anne were other rdles she took, 
though she made her name in singing the 
contralto parts in Handel’s “ Messiah.” Mrs. 
Cibber joined Garrick at Drury Lane in 1753, 
playing Juliet to his Romeo, and remained 
there till her death at the age of fifty-four. 

David Garrick was a very popular figure 
in the hands of the potters. He appears three 
or four times in the gallery of immortals 

aa [ier ia = ren : m= —as Tancred in 1760, made at Chelsea; as 
IN GARRICK’S “ LETHE.” Be "1 RST PERIOD. Richard III; as a Hussar, and - wn 
Height 153 in. ip dite Wadia it tie Maciee identified rdle at Longton. This last figure 

has a reference to “ cloud-capped towers 
collection she has changed her love and is coupled and may therefore be supposed to represent 
with a man playing a pipe and tabor. Prospero. Garrick held power and the purse 
The rotund figure of James Quin (1693-1766) at Drury Lane for twenty-two years from 1747, 
as F; alstaff appears twice in the Schreiber collection and his many parts included that of King Lear. 
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If the little uncoloured figure No. 137 in the 
Schreiber collection would take off its old man’s 
beard we might learn if Garrick hides beneath 
the disguise. Garrick’s Richard III, made by 
Chelsea-Derby factory, was copied from an 
engraving by J. Dixon, issued in 1772, from an 
original painting, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1771, by Nathaniel Dacre. The actor 
wears a red ermine-lined sleeveless robe thrown 
over a gilded breastplate. Tancred is similarly 
brilliant: the figure wears a fur shako, green fur- 
lined dolman and purple tunic with gilt facings. 
lt is 8Zin. high and was made about 1760, 
many years after the actor’s first appearance in 
the part. There are several examples existent. 





GARRICK AS “RICHARD Il” 
In the possession of Messrs. Stoner && Evans 


A very famous actress, Margaret Woffington 
(1714-60), finds a curious place in the porcelain 
figures. Her first London part was in 1740, 
and her greatest creation Polly Peachum in 
“ The Beggar’s Opera” ; but it is a disappoint- 
ment not to have statuettes of the lady who, in 
her person and her rdle, went straight to the 
hearts of the theatre-going public. The most 
that can be said is that her face may be seen, or 
imagined, fixed to two porcelain figures of 
sphinxes at South Kensington (Nos. 143 and 144). 

Liston as “ Paul Pry ” has been identified and 
can be seen in the Derby and Brighton Museums, 
and elsewhere. An illustration of the statuette 
appears among our plates by the kindness of the 
Director of the Brighton Museum, where the 
Willett collection rests. 

The Willett collection is exceptionally rich 
in objects connected with the Drama: Shakes- 
peare on earthenware jugs, and actors in earthen- 
ware, terracotta and porcelain. Besides the 
well-known pair of Woodward and Mrs. Clive 
made at Chelsea, there is a porcelain coloured 





NANCY DAWSON AS “THE SAILOR’S LASS,’ MADE 


AT CHELSEA AND DERBY statuette of David Garrick, 8? in. high ; another 
No. 50 in the Schreiber Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum) of an unnamed actor; Edmund Kean stands in 
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Portraiture in Porcelain Statuettes 


coloured porcelain, 9} in. high, as Richard IT], 
and John Liston several times. An unknown 
actress as “ Moll Flaggon ” made in coloured 
porcelain at Derby about 1800 is included, and 
a diminutive figure 3}in. high is inscribed 
“* Master Haley.” 





JOHN LISTON AS “PAUL PRY” 
In the Willett Collection, Brighton. 


There is the curious appearance of a figure 
among the existing statuettes described as a 
Turk. Indeed, we have more Turks than 
Garricks! Unhappily, neither the actor nor the 
character represented can now be identified in 
the figures that remain. Turks were romantic 
persons in the literature of the day, and became 
politically popular in England when our Govern- 
ment helped them in 1798 to resist Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt. The incident was recorded in 


jugs of the day. The later alliance of French, 
Turks and British in the Crimean War accounts 
for several political groups found in the collec- 
tions, but theatrical Turks present themselves 
incognito. Anactor and actress in Turkish costumes 
(Nos. 2 and 3, Schreiber collection), an actor 
similarly attired, and an actor in pseudo-Turkish 
costume (No. 196). Now that we know more 
about the Turks than formerly this figure ought 
to be deprived of the honour of the name given 
to him : for though he wears a turquoise turban, 
he decorates himself with a mask, a yellow coat, 
ermine lining, gilt turnings over a pink tunic, 
greenish tight pants and red buskins. All this 
would shock a genuine Turk. Lastly, there is a 
Turk and Lady made at Bow in 1750. They 
can be seen in the Schreiber collection (No. 33), 
where they stand on square bases. The man 
without his lady, in somewhat similar attitude, 
from the same model as No. 33, was made at 
Bow about 1765; he surmounts a four-footed 
rococo-scrolled base with applied flowers and 
leaves, but has employed another tailor and 
hatter (No. 87). He figures also in the Broderip 
Gift (No. c 1138.) 


Messrs. Stoner & Evans have kindly supplied 
a photograph of a pair of actors in Turkish 





\ PAIR OF TURKISH FIGURES OF ACTOR AND ACTRESS 
In possession cf Messrs. Stoner & Evans 
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costume, not unlike No. 33, but with rococo 
bases and coloured somewhat differently ; they 
are reproduced here. 





COLOURED FIGURE OF “FALSTAFF,” PROBABLY 


DERIVED FROM THOSE OF JAMES QUIN 


No. C645 in the Jermyn Street Collection, Victoria and Albert 
Museum) 








A Theatrical Man, who gives no name or 
nature, stands alone and unknown in the British 
Museum (No. 513). 

These examples are nearly all that are known 
to the English stage. The Italian comedians who 
visited London in the eighteenth century drew 
upon themselves the attention of potters, who 
gave us some grotesque figures, but no person- 
alities are revealed. There is a host of dancers 
and musicians in the collections, some of whom 
may have appeared on the English stage in the 
lighter performances and entertainments. Many 
of them are charming; but, again, they offer 
no identifications. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the 
literature of this subject which extends to scores 
of volumes and catalogues. The two most easily 
accessible documents are the British Museum 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum publications. 
If one book may be recommended for study it is 
** Portraits in Pottery,” by Albert Lee, issued by 
the Shalford Company, Boston, Mass. The author 
undertook a quest and found many things. His 
work is well illustrated and admirably written. 





PEG WOFFINGTON, IN DUBLIN DELFT 


Circa 1755, in possession of Messrs. Stoner & Evans 
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IVORY CARVINGS, MASTERPIECES OF THE 
AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 


By BRUNO BINDER 





THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


VORY carving in the Baroque period 
reached a high standard not only in the 


Netherlands, but also in the South of 


Germany and Austria, and examples of the 
finest workmanship are to be found. Ivory 
work enjoyed special favour in the magnificent 
Imperial Court at Vienna. The Habsburgs 
fostered it by purchase, and were frequently 
amateur ivory carvers themselves. The Emperor 
Ferdinand III, for example, brought the famous 
Lorenz Zick, a native of Nuremberg, to Vienna 
in 1643 to be his master in the art, which became 
extremely fashionable. 

The series of great Austrian ivory carvers of 
the seventeenth century began with Matthias 
Rauchmiller, who received the title of Court 
Sculptor. The groups “ Bacchants” (cut out 
of one walrus tooth) and “ Apollo and Daphne ” 
are masterpieces of ivory carving. The swing 
of the lines, the exquisite shapes and the expres- 


2E 


By Ignax Elhafen 


sion of the faces are unsurpassable. Equally 
important is the glorious signed goblet with the 
representation of “ The Rape of the Sabines,”’ at 
the present time in Prince Liechtenstein’s Gallery, 
Vienna. The first artist to be employed as 
“ Imperial Court Bone Carver ” (the Old German 
technical term is “ Hof-Painstecher”’) with an 
annual salary of 500 florins, was Johann Caspar 
Schenk (died 1673). His reliefs ‘“‘ Christian 
Persecutions ” and “ On the Road to Calvary ” 
are extremely fine and skilfully treated, as are 
also a cup with the scene “ Meeting of King 
Pentheus with Bacchus ” and two powder-bottles 
with hunting scenes surrounding a picture of 
Diana and Akteon. 

Artistically more significant and far sur- 
passing his contemporary was Adam Lenckhardt, 
a native of Wiirzburg, Bavaria. For Charles 
Eusebius Prince of Liechtenstein he executed 
in the years 1647-55 eleven pieces, of which a 
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CHARLES VI (according to the artist “ 


56 


receiving the insignia ’’) 


B) 





Matthias Steinle 
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Ivory Carvings, Masterpieces of the Austrian Baroque 


glorious “ Saint Sebastian” is still existent in 
the Prince’s gallery. In the same collection are 
also to be seen several reliefs, done in co-operation 
with Ignaz Elhafen. This artist—his home was 
Nuremberg, Bavaria—is one of the most pro- 
ductive and important artists of the Baroque 
period. Inthe Museum of Art History, Vienna, 
are two wonderful mythological reliefs “Diana and 
Callisto”? and “ The Judgment of Paris.” This 
artist could handle his material with rare artistic 
perfection. He was chiefly active in Diisseldorf. 

Schenk’s successor was Matthias Steinle, or 
Steindl (1644-1727) who had in all probability 
immigrated from South Germany. Besides “ The 
Great Crucifix,” with Mary, John and the kneeling 
Magdalen at the base of the wooden Cross, 





VENUS AND CUPID By Permoser APOLLO AND DAPHNI By Matthias Rauchmiller 
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APOLLO AND THE MUSES 


By Johann Ignaz Bend/ 
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[vory Carvings, Masterpieces of the Austrian Baroque 


we know only his masterpiece, the three eques - 
trian figures, well known as the finest creations 
in this branch of art. The three statues, about 
50 centimetres high, correspond in conception 
and composition. They represent King Leopold I 
as Conqueror of the Turks, the Archduke Joseph 


(later King Joseph) beating down the Demon of 


Dissension, and the Archduke Charles (later 
Emperor Charles VI) receiving the Insignia. 
Each subordinate figure forms an essential part 
of its group, referring to an important event in 
the life of the subject of the statue, and is at the 
same time a support to the w eighty horse, which 
is rearing on the hind legs. This treatment will 
be found alike in the “ Beaten Turk,” in the 
“Demon of Dissension,” with its serpentlike 
body, representing the Hungarian Revolt, and 
in the “ Hispania,” who is handing over to 
Charles the insignia of Imperial dignity. 


Although these three works were made within 
a somewhat long period, they appear to be out 
of one mould. They are created with all the 
merits, and not without the weak points of their 
age; finished mastery of technique, extremely 
careful execution, lofty flow of lines and inherent 
strength, but exaggerated treatment of un- 
important details. 


Johann Ignaz Bendl (died 1730) a contem- 
porary of Steinle, was noted for his rich fancy and 
fine taste. His mythological reliefs, such as 
‘Apollo and the Muses,” are among the best 
of their kind and time. The equally talented 
Paulus Bendl, sculptor of the relief “ Antique 
Wrestler” (executed in Rome in 1687), with 
the Colosseum and Cestius Pyramid in the back- 
ground, was probably a relative of Johann 
Ignaz Bendl. 


Balthasar Permoser, a native of Salzburg 
(165 1-1732), stood in high esteem at the Court at 
Dresden. The Museum of Art History in 
Vienna owns the group “ Amor and Venus,” 
which is doubtfully ascribed to Permoser because 
the piece accords exactly with the style of his 
other work. 


Ivory statuary supplies many difficult and 
unsolved problems for research. For example, 
it has not been possible so far to identify the 
artist who executed the pieces “ Diana with Two 
Dogs ” and “ Wrestling of Two Nude Nymphs.” 
E. Tietze-Conrat has found a striking similarity 
between this ivory group and a bronze statue in 
the Wallace Collection. Julius Schlosser is of 
the opinion that both are works of the Tyrolese 
Ferdinand Pfauntler, a native of Innsbruck 
(died in Briinn 1683). Pfauntler’s countryman 


Johann Schneck (born in Imst in the north of 


Tyrol 1724, died 1784) is the sculptor of the 
group “Saint Michael and Lucifer.” This last 
work is important enough to occupy a place of 
honour in the history of ivory carving. 


Thus closed the period of classical ivory 
carving, not only in Austria, but simultaneously 
in all parts of Europe. The eighteenth century 
did not have the same esteem and interest for the 
art. After Steinle’s death the office of “‘ Imperial 
Bone Carver” was not occupied, and Steinle 
himself died in great need. 


The Rococo period which followed, with its 
quite contrary interests, slowly displaced this 
lofty art, which gradually changed into merely an 
artistic craft. No longer were the great marble 
sculptures and bronzes models for the ivory 
carver. His ideal became micro - technical 
dexterity. The brothers Sebastian and Paul Hess 
are typical representatives of the latter style. 
They made bracelets, rings, box-lids ornamented 
with rich scenes of landscapes, etc., and also the 
excellent monograms of the Emperor Francis | 
and his consort, or rings with inlaid landscapes 
in fine carving. 


One of the last pupils of this kind of art was 
Nicolaus Klammer (1769-1830). Of his work 
we know landscapes, battle-scenes, flowers and 
bouquets, which he made as reliefs or as full 
plastic. Their details can often only be seen 
with a pocket-lens. Klammer died in great 
poverty and with him closes the era of the great 
ivory carvers of Austria. 
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VINCENT VAN GOGH IN MANCHESTER 


By MARIA PETRIE 


T is a sign of the health of a country if its art life 
is not entirely centralized in its capital. The many 
efforts made by Art Schools, Gallery Committees 
and Curators all over the country ought to be more 

appreciated and supported by London, which for its 
talent draws largely on provincial sources. There is no 
doubt that art in the provinces is becoming more alive, 
and so revitalizing seems to be the process that actually a 
letter addressed to Mr. Vincent van Gogh reached the 
Manchester Art Gallery from Londonderry (offering a 
Raphael for sale!). That Vincent is far from dead can, 
indeed, be seen at that gallery, where the biggest collection 
ever shown in England is on view at present. The 
untiring work of the curator, Mr. Lawrence Haward, 
who, in the course of this year, got together representative 
exhibitions of the paintings of Cezanne, Gauguin and 
van Gogh for the benefit of a public which, with few 
exceptions, saw the work of these artists for the first time, 
deserves more notice than the capital is wont to bestow. 
The education of the industrial North in artistic matters 
is uphill work. Sir Charles Holmes, who opened the 
exhibition, laid stress on the importance of this education 
and the influence of art on industry. The results of such 
an education are far-reaching and spread all over the land, 
to London, even to the natives of Africa. We should 
do well not to ignore what Manchester thinks to-day, 
but to give it every support in our power. Sir Charles 
Holmes rightly emphasized the importance of creative 
art, such as shown in van Goch’s work, as the true source 
and inspiration of industrial design, and drove home the 
point that manufacturers cannot afford to ignore living 
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rHE DRAW BRIDGI By V’an Gogh 
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IRISES By lan Gog! 


art and should not be satisfied with repetitions of worn-out 
patterns. 

It is not necessary in this place to say.anything about 
van Gogh’s life and work, as this has been done on the 
occasion of recent exhibitions in London, but it should 
be mentioned that the Manchester exhibition, although 
it is not fully representative of the most important work 
of van Gogh, as was for instance the big exhibition in 
Brussels in 1927, is yet an interesting one to students of 
his work, as it comprises a great number of drawings 
and sufficient paintings from each of his different periods 
to show his development clearly. Some of the Dutch 
period make one wonder how he ever managed to free 
himself from the gloom and the muddy colour. Any 
gifted art student might have done better. The amazing 
revelation of this exhibition really is that the young 
Vincent showed very little talent. Under slightly altered 
circumstances he might equally well have become a 
missionary or anything else claiming devotion. The 
elements which go to the making of genius are unexpected, 
and the life-work of van Gogh ought to provide food 
for the psychologist as well as for the art-lover. His 
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Vincent Van Gogh in Manchester 


early work has not been so fully shown before in 
England, and it is the contrast with the blazing colour 
on the walls opposite which makes this exhibition 
so instructive and stimulating. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of it is the Paris period, that is 
the pictures painted before he went 
to the south of France and while 


> 


he was still under the influence 
of the Impressionist painters. The 
sudden change of his palette is re- 
markable. He reacted at once to the 
lighter and happier atmosphere of 
Parisian life and colour, and to the 
stimulus of contact with other painters 
such as Monet, Pissarro, Seurat, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Gauguin. An 
influence which perhaps shows more 
strongly in his later work was the 
Japanese colour-prints, at that time 
acting as a revelation and inspiration 
to artists much as negro sculpture is 
acting at present. The pictures are 
hung in groups representing van 
Gogh’s different periods (the Dutch, 
the Paris, the Arles, the St. Remy 
periods), and though the Paris period, 
of which there are a good many 
examples, does not yet show him at 
his most triumphant, it is worthy of 
special study, as it so clearly shows 
the characteristic and personal style 
of the artist breaking through these 
various influences which actually 
helped to form it. Once his feet were 
set on the right road his strides were 
incredibly fast. His life as a painter 
was not long, and we know with what 
feverish haste he worked in order to 
say what he had to say. As one looks 
round the two big rooms one senses 
the strong urge to communicate 
which drove him on so relentlessly 
and unsparingly, that wish, that 
necessity to break down the barrier 
between individual souls. His is 
really the spirit of the martyr who gives up his life for 
the cause of the brotherhood of man. His own life, his 
own success were of no consequence to him. It was the 
work, the communication that mattered. Some of his 
canvases are not signed at all, others just have Vincent 
written on them as if it was a letter to a friend. He had 
to tell of the splendour of flowers and sunlight and 
ordinary things, so that the ordinary people should 
be happy and comforted. Emile Bernard writes that 
“la Berceuse ”’ was painted with the intention of hanging 
it in a sailors’ tavern at Saintes-Maries, and that it was 
supposed to be a mysterious woman seen by fishermen 
at night. She does not frighten them, for it is she who 
rocked their cradle and is now rocking their boat, singing 


to calm them and comfort them. Two pictures of the sun 
were to hang on either side, their yellow symbolising the 
power of love. One feels in the presence of an elemental 
force and of a devotion equal to a religious impulse. 

The pictures belong to the van Gogh family with two 





LA BERCEUSE (Mme. Roulin) By Van Gog! 


exceptions, one, the portrait of Alexander Reid, the 
Glasgow picture dealer, lent by Mr. \. Reid junior, 
which until recently was catalogued as a self-portrait ; 
the other the famous chair from the Tate Gallery which 
it is interesting to confront with the “ red chair.” Again 
and again one wonders how it is possible to render such 
common objects so beautiful. 

It is to be hoped that the gloomy autumn fogs of 
Manchester will have been penetrated by this glow of 
light and by this joyous colour, and that it will shame the 
inhabitants into consuming more of their smoke and 
letting the sun come into their lives. At least it may help 
them to see the many dreary and common objects round 
them in the light of beauty. 
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By PAUL 


N important panel, notable by reason of its 
size as by its artistic value, has been recently 
added to the magnificent series of Flemish 
masterpieces of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries which adorn the Musée de Bruxelles. 

The composition is entitled (after the principal episode 
on the right-hand side) ‘“ Pontius Pilate washing his 
hands.”” Three other scenes from the Passion of Our 
Lord, the “‘ Crowning of Thorns,” the “‘ Ecce Homo ” 
and “ The Flagellation,” are represented in the architecture 
in the background more to the left. 

By a whim of the artist he has introduced at the foot 
of the steps before Pilate a monkey which has seized a 
cat pursued by two dogs. 

The painting, on oak panel, measures 51}in. in height 
and 314 in. in width. 

The reproduction published here, after a photograph, 
renders it unnecessary to give a more precise description. 

The work is specially remarkable by the richness and 
harmony of the colour scheme and by the strong and 
certain technique. The types are individualized with much 
sense of character; the heads are treated as portraits ; 
the surroundings painted with extreme care. The red and 
gold brocade of the garment of Pilate, the fur of his 
collar are rendered to perfection. 

This painting appeared for the first time in 1902 at 
Bruges at the exhibition of Flemish Primitives, of which 
Baron Henry Kervyn de Letterhove was the promoter. 
The work having arrived late was not well hung: it 
appeared under the number 339 of the catalogue supple- 
ment and was merely described “ inconnu,” and a short 
description of the subject followed. It formed part of the 
collection of the Vicomte Ruffo de Bormeval de la Fare, 
the owner of eight other pictures lent to the exhibition. 


A PRIMITIVE RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 
THE MUSEE DE BRUXELLES 


LAMBOTTE 


































In the opinion of Baron Kervvn, whose judgment is 
to be relied upon, this was evidently a Flemish work. 
However, in the “‘ Catalogue Critique ”’ of the exhibition 
published by Mr. G. Hulin de Loo, we find only this 
laconic information: “ Inconnu—Allemand.”” One must 
suppose, therefore, that since 1902 Mr. Hulin de Loo 
has seen his way to modify his opinion, as the purchase 
of the picture for the Musée de Bruxelles was no doubt 
advised by him. It appears in the Gallery with the fresh 
inscription on its frame: ‘‘ Ecole des Anciens Pays Bas vers 
1500’ ; itis not any longer a work of the German school. 

Certain impressions at a first sight, which seldom 
deceive one, allowed me to place with certitude this 
picture to the Brugeois group: by the style, the general 
colour schemes, the choice of certain types and execution. 
I see also some analogy with the works of the atelier of 
Gérard David. The face of Pilate with his tight mouth, 
the drawing of the jaws, the oval face of the young woman 
who pours out water on the judge’s fingers, the freedom 
of the landscape above her, convincibly recall a com- 
parison with the panels of the “ Justice of Cambyse ’ 
(Musée de Bruges) and with the sumptuous “ Adoration 
of the Magi” in the Musée de Bruxelles. 

From the style and the methods of Gérard David, 
so haunted by the compositions of Hugo van der Goes, 
the anonymous painter of the picture which we are 
discussing carries a resemblance of the intensity of 
character, precision of expression which enliven the faces 
interpreted by the painter of the “‘ Retable des Portinari ” 
at Florence and of the “‘ Death of the Holy Virgin ”’ at 
Bruges (see the Shepherds and the Apostles of the Master 
of “ Rouge-Cloitre ” and compare them with the torturers 
and the witnesses in the composition recently acquired by 
the Musée de Bruxelles). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BRUSHWORK OF REMBRANDT AND HIS 
SCHOOL, by A. P. Laurir, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor 
of Chemistry to the Royal Academy of Arts. Illustrated by 
Photomicrographs. (Oxford University Press.) 5 gns. net. 
It is the irony of strict logic that it so generally fails 

in practical application, and nowhere perhaps is this 

failure more conspicuous than in Art. Logically, the 
name of an artist should be entirely irrelevant to the 
work of art. A painting is good or bad whether it 
bears the name of a master or not. A wrong attribution, 
even a deliberately forged signature, should, in strict 
logic, not affect us in our appreciation of the work itself. 

Practice, however, proves that most of us are biased by 

irrelevancies, and the pzans of praise that greet a newly 

‘* discovered ’’ Velazquez are silenced abruptly when some 

documentary evidence “ establishes”? it as a del Mazo, 


The silence, moreover, connotes a corresponding drop in 
market values. Conversely, when a poor painting is 
acknowledged as the genuine work of a master there is a 
general tendency to read into it merits that either do not 
exist or that were before its authentication disregarded as 
of no importance. 

The method employed by Professor Laurie, and which 
appears at first sight to be purely scientific, is, therefore, 
of value in proportion to the uses made of it. His method 
is that of microphotography. In the present book he 
has applied it to the examination of paintings by, or 
attributed to, Rembrandt and his school. 

“ The object of this book,” he explains, “‘ is to assist 
towards the study of the attribution of pictures to 
Rembrandt or his school by means of photomicrographs, 
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Book Reviews 


and to provide standards of reference.” These standards 
of reference in detail are embodied in one hundred and 
twenty-seven plates of pictures, over forty after 
Rembrandt, and the rest after artists of the Rembrandt 
school. The plates include a great many enlargements, 
in which it is not difficult to distinguish the typical 
Rembrandt “* handwriting ”’ from that of others. 

There can be no doubt that in cases where micro 
photography can usefully be applied (and that is not 
always possible) it will be a great help as corroborative 
evidence, but the zsthetical test must still remain supreme. 


VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ALBION, by Witiia 
BiakeE. Reproduced in Facsimile from an original copy of 
the work printed and illuminated by the Author in 1793 now 
in the British Museum. With a Note by JoHN MrippLETON 
Murry. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.) 195s. net. 


If ever there was a man whose mentality required the 
double vent of “art and letters” for its full expression 
it was Blake. Blake, in fact, cannot be understood, if 
understood at all, except by the study of his own original 
publications or their careful facsimiles. 

To their facsimile editions of his “‘ Marriage of Heaven 
anid Hell” and ‘‘ The Book of Urizen’’ Messrs. Dent 
have now added the “ Visions of the Daughters of 
\lbion,” reproduced from the illuminated copy in the 
British Museum. The facsimile is almost as good as the 
original, and in view of the fact that the method by which 
the original was produced is impossible to employ in a 
reproduction, even this qualification amounts to high 
praise. The ‘“ Daughters of Albion” is zstheticail\ 
perhaps the most satisfying of his ‘‘ prophecies.”” Some 
of its pages, such as its title page, the one beginning 


“Ware, shadows of discontent”? and ‘‘and a Palace of 


Eternity’ are, apart altogether from their meaning, 
delightful to look at. As to Blake and his “ visions,” 
however, one is reminded of nothing so much as a journey 
through the air, through clouds, above clouds resplendent 
in the sun, curtains that lift a little to reveal perhaps a 
clear glimpse of a beautiful scene, only to close again and 
leave one to journey bewildered through luminous 
obscurity. . 

In this issue we have, it is true, Mr. Middleton Murry 
as the “ pilot,” but we cannot see with his eyes, and 
so cannot judge whether even he can see /hrough Blake’s 
eyes, and this uncertainty leaves us still in doubt whether, 
indeed, Blake knew his own meaning. If “‘ to make the 
infinite finite’ was for Blake the ‘‘ crime of crimes,” as 
Mr. Murry asserts, then any kind of definition was to 


him a crime, since the infinite is involved in all. And if 


everything is “different,” “unique” and “holy,” 
“not holy as distinct from that which is unholy 

but holy in virtue of its wholeness,”’ then everything is 
thereby eternally delimited, ‘finite.’ So one still sighs 


with Hamlet .“* Words, words. words.”’ 


PHIL MAY, MASTER-DRAUGHTSMAN AND HUMOR- 
IST, 1864-1903, by James Tuorpr. (London: 


2 Ge TLE G. 
Harrap & Co.) 30s. net. 


Phil May might be and should still be amongst the 
living. To a great many of the old generation he is a 
living memory, and they will view Mr. Thorpe’s delightful 
book with a degree of appreciation that the younger 
generations can hardly share. For the older people, 
Phil May’s art conjures up a “ bygone age,” their own 


2} 


more or less callous youth; for the younger his humour 
and his draughtsmanship is just ‘‘ vieux jeu ”’—they have 
seen it all before, they think, not realizing that thi 
** before ”’ is really the aftermath of May’s crop. And 
vet this is not quite the truth. Charles Keene broke thi 
ground in early Victorian days, Phil May sowed the seed, 
and many of our illustrators are reaping the harvest ; 
but Charles Keene was a greater artist than Phil May, 
and we have greater comedians amongst our draughtsme! 
than ever May could be. His taste as a draughtsman wa: 
curiously uncertain, and his sense of humour nearly 
always commonplace. In fact, his best work was no 
humorous at all. Mr. Thorpe himself picks out th« 
splendid ‘‘ Gladstone” on page 123 of this book a 
“Perhaps May’s finest drawing.” It is not only that, 
but it is perhaps the finest portrait of the great statesman 
in existence. And in spite of this tribute to Phil May’s 
powers one is aware that even here the superficiality of 
the pen-line of the figure and the accessories Swamps the 
exquisiteness of the head. There are other seriou 
drawings of his, less striking but more consistent in 
quality, such as the fine charcoal head of a Chinaman 
(on page 182), the lightning sketch of Sir Henry Irving 
(page 171), and the “ All Hot” (page 127), which show 
what Phil May might have been, had he not been the 
Phil May circumstance made him. Mr. Thorpe’s 
account of this circumstance is in itself worth reading : 
the usual tragedy of the comedian. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ARCHITECT, by Sir ReGrv ap BLomriecp, 
R.A., M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) tos. 6d. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., 
is the architect of the Menin Gate. His name will be 
honoured so long as the Gate stands. It is one of the most 
dignified War Memorials in existence, and has been 
recognized as such even by the late enemy. Well might 
the architect have been content to be remembered by 
this monument. 

Unfortunately, Sir Reginald Blomfield has chosen to 
amplify his reputation by writing his memoirs 
unfortunately because one cannot read them without 
oneself becoming infected with the author’s temper, 
which is always high, and only consistently good when it 
views its owner. 

The fact is that Sir Reginald Blomfield comes of what 
is known as “** good family,” was educated at Haileybury 
and Exeter College, of which he is an honorary Fellow, 
is a Knight of two foreign orders, and can sit a horse 
like a sportsman. These assets have left their mark on 
his personality as it reveals itself in these memoirs. 

He became an architect ““ more by circumstance than 
anything else,” as he himself admits, and as he also says : 
“1 still regard that school of Greats as the foundation 
of my career.” How heavily the “* Littera Humanores ’ 
have handicapped him is seen in his outlook on Gothic 
architecture, modern engineering and modern artists. 
‘“Where our critics 


go wrong,” he says, speaking, as 
usual, ex cathedra, “is in demanding a new language 
when they ought to be demanding new ideas. The old 
language will do very well if we are masters of it and 
have the brains to use it ”’—as if it were the language 
that created ideas and not ideas the language. How could 
one, for example, expect a Callicrates to understand what 
is meant by steel construction when this new idea presents 
such obvious difficulties to Sir Reginald Blomfield, as 
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may be seen in the new Lambeth Bridge 2 Here this 
irchitect—/ncredibile dictu—* took a_ hint from ship 
plating and covered in all the spandrels of the arches, 
© that seen from either side there is an unbroken surface 
throughout.”” An unbroken surface of ships plating that 
is, used by him as a kind of architectural fig-leaf to hide 
the engineers’ “‘ new language ” ; a pis a//er, and as super 
fluous as the gilt knobs on the four obelisks which recall 
“Whimsical Garth’s’’ comments on Wren’s cross on 
St. Paul’s: 

\ golden globe placed high with artful skill 

Seems to the distant eye a gilded pill.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield is not, in general, friendly 
disposed towards his immediate or less immediate 
colleagues. He is proud of his share in turning down 
the late Lord Iveagh’s splendid offer of Mr. Brangwyn’s 


decorations for the Royal Gallery of the Houses of 


Parliament; so proud that he mentions the fact twice 
wer (pp. 145 and 211). In one passage, however, the 
refusal of this gift by the “* Lords” is the more piquant, 
is the same paragraph alludes to a gift from “that wily 
ld gentleman ”’ Lord Carrington to the author, and ends: 
‘ Still, one should not look a gift horse inthe mouth. .. .”’ 
\nd, by the way, he refers in connection with the 
Brangwyn Decorations to “the great cartoons by 
Maclise.”” These ‘‘ cartoons,’ so called, are, in fact, 
painted in stereochromy, a process involving the invention 
of a new word, if not a new language, to express a new 
idea ; but, in any case, even an architect should know the 
difference between a cartoon and a painting. And 

But enough: these ‘“* Memoirs” are distinctly to be 
deprecated as lacking in a true understanding of men and 
affairs, an understanding which should come with age. 


a of 


PORCELAIN AS AN ART AND A MIRROR OF 
FASHION. by Rosert Scumipr. With 8 colour plates and 


2 llustrations G. G. Harrap & Co.) 2§s. net. 


This book, though not written for the collector, is 
one that all collectors could read with advantage. It is 
a first attempt to write a history of porcelain in its general 
relation to culture, and in the limited space at his disposal 
the author has covered his subject remarkably well. 

The main theme of the original German work was the 
golden age of European porcelain beginning with 
\ugustus the Strong of Saxony and ending with Marie 
\ntoinette, the Far East only being considered by way 
of introduction, while the products of the English 
porcelain factories were entirely ignored. This last 
deficiency has been made good in this English edition by 
the inclusion of some thirty pages from the pen of the 
Editor, Mr. W. A. Thorpe, Assistant Keeper in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

\s the German potter was the pioneer of European 
porcelain Professor Schmidt naturally develops his theme 
through the history of the famous German factories. 
In this respect the book is of the utmost value, as there 
are very full lists with dates of the most notable factories 
and individuals and a particularly useful chapter on the 
sources of design. 

He traces the development of porcelain and its place 
in eighteenth century social life and describes the various 
modifications of Oriental decorative motifs made by the 
European potter. The effect of the baroque, r coco and 
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classic styles on the shapes of tableware and the modelling 
of figures is also discussed, while he also deals with 
modellers’ interpretations of contemporary engravings. 

The copious illustrations—over two hundred—are 
drawn from collections all over Europe, and many will 
be new to English readers. The list of these given at the 
beginning of the book is, however, quite useless for 
reference, as with few exceptions the name of the factory 
is omitted. 

For instance, illustrations Nos. 105 and 134 both 
appear in the index as ‘‘ Chinaman,” but there is nothing 
to show that the first is Dresden and the other 
Nymphenburg. 

\part from this deficiency, which it is hoped will be 
remedied in later editions, the book should prove of 
inestimable value to all students of the art of the European 


potter. W. G. M. 


THE ART AND LIFE OF BYAM SHAW, by Rex Vicat 
Corte. Crown 4to, illus. (London: Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd., 
1932.) 21S. 

On the title-page of this book is the date, clear and 
unmistakable, ‘‘ London 1932.”’ One cannot help feeling 
that it ought really to be a misprint for 1912. The whole 
tone of the book, the pictures reproduced in it, and the 
outlook of the author, belong to that spacious and 
comfortable England of before the War. To-day it is 
doubtful whether the volume will get the attention which 
its scholarship alone deserves. And yet in the publisher’s 
note it is claimed that Shaw’s art, “ untainted by the 
fashion of the day, will live, because of its sincerity.” 
Is sincerity the only canon of great art? To how many 
people, even now, is Byam Shaw anything more than a 
name? Probably of all his paintings only the Act Drop 
at the London Coliseum has retained anything of its 
former familiarity. 

Nevertheless, the book is valuable, and will take its 
place in libraries of the history of art. It has been 
written with infinite care and obvious enthusiasm, and as 
an account of the life and work of Byam Shaw could 
hardly have been improved. G. G. W. 


FAIRY TALES, by Hans Anpersen. Illustrated by Artuur 


RackHAM. (George Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 15s. net. 


In looking for a foothold for a view of this charming 
book, I find it in the word “ fairy.” The little folk are 
of all times and of none, of all lands but of nowhere in 
particular. The goblins of the brothers Grimm are not 
Germans, nor are the fairies of Andersen necessaril\ 
Danes. Gulliver was not an Englishman, surely. 
Consequently, such stories find a universal atmosphere 
more congenial to their writers and their readers. Onc 
has only to know—or, better still, to imagine—what a 
goblin is like, or a shepherdess, or a queen, a beetle, a 
mouse. Ole Luk6éje and Thumbelisa do not seem like 
fe yreigners. 

Readers of these stories, and especially those who 
hear them read, have perfect freedom to think what they 
like, to have their preferences, even their prejudices. 
But an artist must make up his mind, as Mr. Rackham 
has done, long ago. We know what his fairyland is like, 
and are sometimes glad we do not know where it is and are 
not compelled to go there. To say the least, not one of 
his fairies is good looking; the males are decidedly 
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queer, and the females unattractive ; even the duckling, 
the most beautiful thing in nature, is “ ugly” here. 
Happily, the mortals are not grotesque and are pleasantly 
normal—which is flattering to us humans. 

The many drawings here fall into three 
classes: coloured plates, pen-and-ink sketches, 
and silhouettes. Of the first, some are in Mr. 
Rackham’s old manner, rather overcrowded, 
low-tone compositions abounding in carefully- 
drawn detail. It is, therefore, a relief to find 
him straying into simplicity—as ‘‘ The Elder 
Tree Mother,” ‘‘ The Little Match-girl ” and 
** The Little Mermaid ”’ at the bottom of the 
sea. The silhouette to this story is a triumph 
of suggestion. Mr. Rackham has got out of 
a difficulty about the King “‘ mit noddings on,”’ 
very well. 

The coloured drawings belong, to the 
hybrid type which has established itself so 
firmly among illustrators. We can well remem- 
ber the days when coloured plates were 
reproduced from fine water-colour drawings 
untouched by the pen. Thompson, Brock 
and Rackham have broken the tradition and 
give us the value of two media, penwork and 
the brush. Is it inquisitive to ask whether 
Mr. Rackham paints first and draws afterwards 
or visa versa. In this latter case why does 
not the water dissolve the ink? Perhaps it 
is an open secret: water-proof ink. 

Be that as it may, the resultant production 
has power and precision; every line has 
feeling and meaning in Mr. Rackham’s plates, 
and the hybrid style—as we have called it 
without reproach—is fully justified. 

If there is one more remark to make of 
a critical nature it would be to point out the 
loss of perspective in Mr. Rackham’s method. 
Distant objects and persons are drawn with 
the same force as those in the foreground, 
and with equal brilliancy of colour. Is this 
legitimate, as in stained glass ? Gathering all 
our courage, in the presence of so great a 
draughtsman, we express the hope that in his 
next book he will employ the pencil for the 


horizon, the mapping pen for the middle FROM “FAIRY TALES” BY HANS ANDERSEN irthur 


distance, and perhaps the | for the foreground. 


W. EL... 


DIE STELARTEN DER BILDENDEN KUNST IN 
WANDEL VON ZWEI JAHRTANSENDEN VON 
MAX DERI. Crown 8vo, pp. 244 + illus. 48. (Berlie. und 


Leipzig : Deutsches Verlagshaus Bong & Co., 1932) Cloth. 


This is a small book on a large subject—two thousand 
years of changes in the styles of architecture in Europe. 
Dr. Max Deri supplies a table of years diagrammatically, 
and roughly divided into periods of extension from 
600 B.C. to A.D. 1900 He gives Goo years to the Greek 
style, 400 to the Roman, 600 to the Ancient Christian, 
which brings the scheme down to about A.p. 1000. The 
next soo years includes Romanesque and Gothic, after 
which the sub-divisions become more numerous, the 
period 1400 to 1600 occupied by the Italian and Northern 
Renaissance, 1600 to 1700 Baroque, then seventy-five 


vears of Rococo. Varying short periods of a quarter to 
three-quarters of a century include the classical 
revival, Romanticism, Naturalism, Impressionism and 
Expressionism. So far as building is concerned the 





Rackham 


Published by George Harrap & Co., Ltd. 


departments are not only clear but concise. The later 
stages from the same point of view, however, inevitably 
take the complexion of a supervention. It is not only 
to the building styles that the book is devoted, but to 
the styles of the arts related to architecture—painting, 
mosaic, sculpture. The illustrations include examples 
of these ancillary arts along with the structures to which 
they were applied, but after Rococo the only building 
shown is the Madeleine in Paris, which represents only 
Neo-Classicism. What is quite definitely required in 
addition is a set of pictures and sculptures illustrative 
of the later divisions of style, which are easily 
obtainable ; and even more urgently, a set of buildings, 
perhaps not so come-at-able as decisive evidences of 
the evolution of style. This is a valuable and suggestive 
little book. 
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THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH and Other Tales, in red by Alphonse Stols. It is a solid black full-bodied 


os 2 AR = coage ty Bi ginny g 9% nus by oF wc re type easily encompassed by the eye ; its only fault is a 
Halcyon Press, and Maasti cht, 1932.) £4 $8 bucksan too long upward stroke of some of the lower case letters 

‘ which makes them over-top the capitals. In the word 

Issued for collectors, this work is a signal piece of Calcutta for instance, the vertical limb of the | shoots above 
pography as well as a fine example of book-illustration the C, dwarfing it. Fora half-page setting, page 79 is not 


beaten throughout the book, with its 
italics and capitals ; a half-page which is 
thoroughly consonant with the staccato 
quality of Poe’s text, the italics being 
used for emphasis as well as for foreign 
words and phrases, and quotations. 
\nother and a full page of excellent design 
is 161 with its opening of the Conversation 
of Eiros and Charmion, helped by the 
italics of the Greek line and its red initial. 
The proportion of the setting to the page 
is perfect, and the paper—Barcham 
Green’s hand-made with special water- 
mark “‘ E. A. Poe”’—on which 175 copies 
have been printed is admirable in tone 
and texture, and 145 of these are issued 
for sale. 


Of this desirable book only 176 copies 
in all have been printed for sale. One 
copy on Imperial Japanese vellum in- 
cludes the original drawings, the artist’s 
proofs and a double set of supplementary 
proofs of the ten wood-blocks of the 
illustrations and three rejected by the 
artist, all signed, as are all the copies. 
This unique copy is bound in full 
Morocco by Louis Malcorps, signed, and 
is priced at 120 guineas. There are thirty 
copies on the same paper at 12 guineas, 
which contain a double set of the thirteen 
signed proofs. 


It remains to speak of the illustra 
tions, the raison d’étre in chief for the 
production. In the beginning, a small 
objection to the printing of the titles 
on the versos of the woodcuts. Inspira 
tionally these are veritable illustrations in 
elucidating the text rather than in picturing 
it; they are additions to Poe’s Tales in 
the region of exposition rather than mere 
graphic representations of scenes in them 
or from them. They are imaginative on 
their own account, apart from the 
suggestions of the text. Further, they 
are examples of advanced art. To compare 
them with the illustrational art of the 
age of real wood-engraving of the first 
third of last century in England is to 
discover an absolutely different concep 
tion. Pure naturalism was the note of 
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FROM “THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH AND OTHER TALES” 


Published by the Halcyon Press 


ts most legitimate form. The illustrations being the wood-engraving after Blake until the period which 
engraved on wood are one with the text, for both can the Lintons made memorable. The note of these cuts 
be printed on the same press. The press-work throughout is expressionism based on realism; it is a new idea. 
is impeccable and reflects the greatest credit on the For its propagation wood-engraving is an admirable 
Halcyon Press of Maastricht, Holland, by A. A. M. medium. 
Stols, who is responsible for the typography. The The engraving of these blocks is the old technique 
Romance type is from the design of |. van Krimpen, the the white line—used with fluency on what amounts to 
initial letters to each chapter and the colophon printed new subject-matter. Of this technique there are at least 
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four variations : the photographic projection of a drawing 
to the wood; the transference of a drawing; the actual 
drawing on the block, and direct graphic cutting. There 
is no doubt but that the last is the ideal method for a 


glyptic-graphic, holographic result: the closest union of 


the engraving tool with the material upon which it is 
working, and, therefore, the most accurate representation 
of the artist’s idea. In wood-engraving this is not so 
common as in metal-engraving, and the reason is difficult 
to discover. There would seem to be but little objection 
to the use of it by Buckland Wright in these evocations, 


but apparently drawings were the first indications of 


these imaginings. He may then have worked directly 
on the wood without transferring the drawings. This 
does not appear, but what is apparent is that the cuts 
come very near to the ideal technical method, uncon- 
taminated by the other three practices. 


Whatever the details of the actual technique however, 
the result is consonant with the pure principles of the 
white line ; the absolute necessity that what is cut away 
by the graver shall form the whole graphic of the design ; 
what is left takes the ink, and prints. In Buckland 
Wright’s practice a great deal is left; a generous black 
surface against which the delicacies of the line are made 
apparent ; a delicate incisive, cutting line, which is shown 
to great advantage in the lower mice of the cut to 
‘The Pit and the Pendulum,” a homogeneous containing 
outline. In other parts of this cut there is some cross- 
hatching which detracts from the simplicity of the design, 
but affords a bright mezzotint between the black and 
the high white masses. This is also the case in “‘ The 
Man of the Crowd,” with its heavy planes and masses. 
This clean cut line comes in usefully in the somewhat 
abstract design for “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” 
and is here used in a circular fashion with much rhythmic 
beauty. To this rhythmic effect, in the ‘‘ MS. Found 
in a Bottle,” a straight, fine line is exploited to good 
purpose in defining the man and four of the contained 
blacks. Treatment of the figure in the frontispiece, 
‘The Premature Burial” and “* Ligeia,” has called for a 
more liberal application of white, in the latter a fretted, 
heavy enclosing line adds to the dignity of the girl, and 
the same treatment in the frontispiece produces the 
strong effect which tone in a metal engraving affords ; 
a plastic effect of three dimensional mass which is not 
altogether desirable, but is often used. Black and white 
is called for in wood-engraving; modified light and 
shade by cross-hatching, and so far as is advisable the 
chiaroscuro of Italian work for tone in so far as its 
indication is allowable in the medium. In the illustra- 
tions of this handsome book most of the errors of modern 
wood-engraving have been easily avoided, even in the 
two admirable landscape subjects, which in the old days 


afforded so much excuse for straying from the path of 


strict technique. K.P 


GREEK SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. by J. D. Braziery 
and BerRNARD AsHMOLE. (Cambridge University ° Press.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


This book is a reminder of the great change that has 
come over the learned world with regard to the estimation 
in which the study of Greek art is held. In older histories, 
containing the most minute details of battles, a few pages 


were thought enough for dealing with the marvels of 
Greek sculpture. The chapters on Greek art in the new 
Cambridge History are so important that they are 
deservedly reprinted in book form. A certain poetic 
justice is discernible in the fact that they are the 
work of the present authors. Many years ago Percy 
Gardner left Cambridge and his chair to become 
the first professor of archxology at Oxford. Professors 
Beazley and Ashmole are two of his most distinguished 
pupils. 


The first thirteen chapters or ‘ sections”? are written 
by Professor Beazley, carrying the study of Greek sculpture 
and painting, the latter, of course, almost exclusively 
vase-painting, to the close of the fourth century B.c. 
In five of the remaining chapters Professor Ashmole 
writes on Greek sculpture after the fourth century B.c., 
and in the last he deals with Hellenistic painting as seen 
in wall paintings at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


In so short a sketch of so vast a subject many works 
even of quite outstanding merit must necessarily be 
omitted, but it goes without saying that both writers 
have acquitted themselves admirably. The only question- 
able choice of an example in sculpture is that of the 
\thena in Florence. By the way, it is not quite accurate 
to call the illustration No. 115 “ the Rospigliosi Athena 
in Florence.” As Professor Beazley must know quite 
well, the Rospigliosi Athena is in the palace of that name 
in Rome. Surely the drapery of the statues of this type 
has nothing either “ clinging and transparent” about it, 
nor is it “‘ tossing in the wind.’ There seems rather 
ground for considering Waldhauer’s theory that this 
type dates from about the middle of the fifth century B.c, 
The Uffizi statue is wrongly restored : the right arm should 
hang down. Altogether it seems more a contamination 
than a copy. 


It is to be hoped that these two great experts will 
join forces to abolish the ridiculous anomalies of our 
present system of spelling. To the plain reader who now 
so often has “little Latin and less Greek” it must be 
bewildering to find Polykleitos and Polyclitan, Maussollos 
and Mausoleum, Lysippean (Beazley) and _ Lysippic 
(Ashmole), and many more examples of the same kind. 
‘“* Parthenonian ”’ looks like a printer’s error. If not, 
may I suggest ‘‘ Parthenian’’ as more convenient 
and correct? Otherwise we may have to use 
‘“* Maussolleionian ”’ to describe a later style. 

In two matters the authors deserve censure. There 
is no index, and they use too many photographs of 
casts. The utmost limit of inconsistency is surely reached 
when two British scholars illustrate the “‘ Theseus ”’ in 
the British Museum by a photograph of a cast published 
by the University of Berlin. 


It is refreshing to find Professor Beazley appreciating 
the value of so-called ‘“‘ Roman” copies, and taking the 
sane view that Pausanias knew a genuine statue from a 
copy when he wrote that the ‘*‘ Hermes ” was a work by 
Praxiteles. 


Lermann’s ‘‘Altgriechische Plastik’? and Deonna’s 
** Apollons Archaiques ”’ are useful books that might be 
included in the bibliography. Perrot et Chipiez contains 
many coloured illustrations that are invaluable to readers 
who cannot consult a large library. GT Fi 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. 





MENZIES 





rWO K'ANG HSI CUPS AND A SAUCER, ENAMELLED IN COLOURS ON A BLACK GROUND 


Sold at Messrs. Christie’s, November 24th 


HOUGH the new season has only been open for a few weeks 
prices already show a distinct improvement on those realized 
last season. Christie’s first sale did not take place until 
November 16th, but at earlier sales at Sotheby’s there was an 
enthusiasm apparent in the bidding which indicated a renewed 
activity on the part of both collectors and dealers. 

The steadily growing appreciation of Old Master and modern 
drawings was indicated at Sotheby’s first picture sale on October 26th, 
when, before an unusually large gathering reminiscent of the height 
he season,a collection of pictures and drawings from various 
sources realized the satisfactory total of £2,749. 

The highest price in the sale was £179 given for a tine water 
colour by Copley Fielding, a landscape with a range of hills in the 
ackground, 22}in. by 38in. Other prices of note were £155 
for a landscape by Canaletto, 35 in. by 58$in.; one by his pupil 
Guardi, “ Venice, the Grand Canal,’ 30} in. by 53 in., £115; two 
lrawings by Birket Foster, The Old Mill, Braemar,’ and ‘** Ben 
which made {52 and /'54 respectively ; and a series of 
ghteen pen and wash drawings by W. van de Velde, which not so 
ng ago would have made a trifling sum, realized £134. 

There was, too, a tiny drawing by Turner, ‘* Winchelsea,” 
by 7}#in., exhibited at the Old Masters Exhibition in 1887, 








vhict ade {80; a tlower picce by Baptiste, 33 in. by 25 in., 
realized {102; and a characteristic portrait of a lady by Cornelis 
Janssens was bid up to {7 
Good prices, too, were realized at Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, 
October 27th, when the collection of pictures, drawings and 
tchinys formed by the late Mr. John N. Kyd, of “ Pilcaster,” 
Perthshire, came under the hammer Phe outstanding feature of 
ale was the excellent reception given to the works of that virile 


ainter the late William M’Taywart, R.S.A. 
rks by him in the catalogue, which produced between them an 
yrevate of nearly £2, 


There were twenty-six 





est price was {262 yiven for Love’s Whispers,” 


wing a Scottish peasant with a child in her arms, 59 in. by 41 in 


while three other works each realized £168. These were a seascape, 
Westhaven, Carnoustie, 23} in. by 34$in.; landscape, a haytield 
vith children in the foreground, 34}in. by 53}in.; and “* The 
Preaching of St. Columba,”’ 194 in. by 244 in 


Other notable items by this artist were a coast scene, ** Children 
of the Sea,”’ 15 in. by 22$in., £115 10s.; “‘ Breakers,” {105 ; and 
‘Sheltering from a Rainstorm,” 14$in. by 21in., £131 §s. 

Among several works by R. Gemmell Hutchinson, R.S.A., 
the chief was “* The Jing-a-Ring,”’ 24} in. by 294 in., £71 8s.; while 
£99 15s. was given for a Dutch coast scene, a mother and two 
children, by Bernard de Hoog. 

Good prices, too, were realized for a number of etchings by 
Sir David Y. Cameron, Muirhead Bone and James McBey. 

“Evening on the Findhorn”’ and ‘ Old St. Etienne,’ by the 
tirst named, made {71 8s. and {£67 4s. respectively ; the etchings 
by Muirhead Bone included “ Building,” £52 10s., ‘‘ The Great 
Gantry, Charing Cross,’’ £42, and *‘ The Shot Tower,”’ £96 12s. ; 
while amongst those by McBey were the “‘ Desert of Sinai,’’ No. 2, 
£33 12s.; “* Gamrie,”’ £63 ; and “‘ The Pool,”’ £48 6s. 

Excellent prices were realized at Sotheby’s first sale of furniture 
and works of art, held on October 28th, when the sums realized 
showed a decided change from last season. 

The highest price in the sale was £280 given by Mr. Mallett 
for a fine early eighteenth-century bracket clock by Thomas Tompion 
and Edward Banver, circa 1725. It had a tine brass and silver dial, 
and the upper corners were filled with subsidiary dials, one for 
vuidance in actuating the rise and fall of the pendulum, the others 
for the strike, and silent hands. 

Four Fulda figures of dancing boys, 6} in., made £165 (Rochelle 
Thomas) ; a Franconian glass humpen, finely enamelled in colours 
and dated 1649, went for £108 (Permain); Mr. Mallett gave {19 
for a set of eight Hepplewhite mahogany chairs with shield-shaped 
backs; a George | gilt gesso table circa 1720 realised {80 (Lord 
Edward Hay); and {150 was given by Mr. Aboav for an Agra 
carpet woven with an Indo-Persian floral design, 14 ft. 10 in 
by 12 ft. 

Other lots worthy of record includea pair of Ch‘ien Lung figures ot 
cranes, 6$in., £35 (Mallett); a Frankenthal group of a man and 
boy, 84in., £37 (Hnouil); a nineteenth-century amboyna wood 
cylinder desk, £49 (Mallett); and a Sheraton mahogany sideboard, 
5 ft. wide, £50 (Dunn). 

Pieces sold well, too, at a sale held by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson on November 4th, a late seventeenth-century walnut 
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WOMAN PLUCKING A FOWL By Rembrandt 
Sold at the American Art Association Galleries, 
New York, in November 
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bureau making {52 10s. (Charters), and the same price being paid 
tor a Queen Anne mirror in a gilt wood frame by Mr. Hendrix. 

This last, the property of the late Marchioness of Breadalbanc 
was originally in Holyrood Palace, as too, were a panel of English 
17th century petit-point needlework 14 in. by 56 in. and a 
Chippendale mahogany silver table, each of which made £25 4s. 

On. the same day at the Hanover Square Galleries, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley sold furniture and tapestry from various 
sources, which included a panel of Soho tapestry, 115 guineas ; 
an Aubusson tapestry panel, 130 guineas ; and a pair of carved and 
vilt console tables, 46 guineas. 

Some good prices, too, were made at a sale of furniture and 
art objects, also held by Sotheby’s on the 4th, bidding generally 
being spirited. 


FHOMAS TOMPION & 
EDWARD BANGER 


Saleroom 


COVER 


Sotheby *s 
for {2 


ICK BY 


Sotheby’s 
for {28 





\s was anticipated there was a keen contest for a Hepplewhite 
mahogany suite of two small settees and eight armchairs, the legs 
inlaid with satinwood, which eventually fell to a bid of {£260 
(Cameron). A Sheraton mahogany breakfront bookcase, 7 ft. wide, 
made {100 (Lewis); a Gobelin tapestry panel emblematic of 
Fire, 10 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. Gin., realized {100 (Kerr); and £96 was 
viven by Mr. Magys for a collection of scale models of Old English 
farm wagons by H. R. Waiting. 

Other items included an cighteenth-century English bracket 
clock by George Etherington, London, £34 (Hendrix); a set of 
eight Chippendale splat back mahogany chairs, {50 (Baird); a 
small bracket clock by Daniel Delander, London, £59 (McConnal) ; 
a Louis XV parquetry bureau by Criard, 3 ft. 4in. wide, £56 

Hancock); an | 


cighteenth-century Chinese black lacquer screen 
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Sold at Messrs. Christie’s on November 24th 
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of six folds, K‘tang Hsi, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £62 (Munday an antique 
Ghiordes prayer rug, £74 (Bateson); an antique Koula carpet, 
10 ft. by § ft., £70 (Guntz) ; and a Flemish verdure tapestry panel, 
eventeenth century, 9 ft. 9 in. by 9 ft. 7 in., £85 (Kerr). 

Sotheby’s first 


mportant sale of porcelain took place on 
October 27th, when the collection of early English porcelain formed 
by the late Mrs. Jane Napier Hignett was dispersed. 

Some of the pieces were faulty, but despite this fact a remarkably 
high average price was maintained throughout the sale. Over a 
third of the collection of 150 lots consisted of Worcester porcelain, 
but there were also some good examples of Longton Hall, various 
Liverpool factories, Chelsea, Derby, Bow and a few Continental pieces. 


EILEEN 





Sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
November 24th 


MRS. JACOB EPSTEIN By J. Epstein 


One of the most interesting lots amongst the Worcester consisted 
of a tea cup, coffee cup and saucer painted with the arms of the 
Plumbers Company and the legend ** God is all our Hope,’’ which 
nade £21. There are parts of this service in the Frank Lloyd 
collection at the British Museum. 

For a transfer-printed punch bowl decorated in the interior 
with Senegal blockaded, and the exterior with the attack on Cape 
Breton by the fleet, and the blockade of Guadeloupe, {20 was given 
and a Chelsea white “ goat and bee”’ jug of typical design with the 
incised triangle mark made {15 10s. There is a similar bowl 
illustrated in Hobson’s ** Worcester Porcelain,’’ which is considered 
by some to be Liverpool porcelain. 

Ihe best prices in this sale, however, were made for the Bow 
examples, amongst them being a set of four figures representative 
of the Elements, unfortunately partly restored, £28; a cylindrical 
nug and cover decorated in Kakiemon style, £20; and a small 
plate in the Meissen style marked with anchor and dagger in red, {1 

l'here were one or two lots worthy of record in a miscellaneous 
sale held by Sotheby’s on November 3rd, notably a Wedgwood 
dinner service of 124 pieces decorated in blue and gold, £30; a 
famille verte K‘ang Hsi covered bowl, {17 10s.; and a Yung Chéng 
ruby-back plate enamelled in famille rose, £20 10s. 

At a similar sale held by the same firm on November roth a 
Victorian silver tea and coffee service, 159 oz., made £28; a similar 
service, 130 0z., went for £24; four candlesticks of high rococ« 
design with Shefheld hall-mark, 124 in. high, realised £24; a fine 
fox-head drinking cup by Paul Storr, 1822, 11 oz. 14 dwt., was bid 
ip to £56 3s. 2d. 

Mention, too, must be made of a small Commonwealth porringer 
which, though only 2 oz. 5 dwt., realized {21 7s. 6d. ; a Queen Anne 
loving cup, 1710, 17 0z. 5 dwt., £26 14s. 9d.; and a George II 
loving cup, 1741, 43 oz. 3 dwt., £29 2s. 6d. 


Ina sale of engravings held by Sotheby’s on November gth the chief 


prices were {48 paid for a threefold screen containing eighteen 
gouache drawings of views on the Rhine by Bleuler; £46 for 

I'he Compassionate Children’? and “‘ Haymakers,”’ by William 
Ward after James Ward, printed in colours ; and {40 for the “‘ Sailor’s 
Orphans,’ by William Ward after W. R. Bigg. 
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At a sale of 3,000 oz. of silver held by Messrs. Phillips, Son and 
Neale on November 4th outstanding prices were: a set of three 
Georgian octagonal castors, 1719, 15 Oz. § dwt., £76 5s. ; aGeorge I\ 
wine cooler, 1823, 1120z. 5 dwt., £42; a Georgian silver-gilt 
race cup, 1823, 106 0z. 1odwt., £38; and a pair of George III 
sauceboats, 1763, 26 oz., £32. 

\ notable series of bronze portrait sculptures by Jacob Epstein 
came under the hammer at Sotheby’s rooms on November 24th. 

The portraits, ten in number, were sold by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. John Gibbins, proprietor of the Ruskin Art Galleries, 
Birmingham, through whom the Birmingham Art Gallery acquired 
Epstein’s portrait bust of Joseph Conrad and Rabindranath Tagore. 


Jacob Epstein 





THE MARCHESA CASATI By J. Epstein 


The most important bronze was the head of Epstein’s famous 
model Dolores, executed in 1923, and generally accepted as one of 
the sculptor’s most fascinating and deeply human works, a head 
remarkable for both its loveliness and purity of style. 


There were, too, portraits of Mrs. Ambrose McEvoy, 1910 ; the 
Marchesa Casati, 1918; Mrs. Jacob Epstein, 1918 ; this last notable 
for its massive repose and systematical arrangement of the drapery ; 
“Peggy Jean, Laughing,” 1921, a delightful head of the artist’s 
daughter at the age of two; ‘Eileen,’ 1923; ‘‘ Mary,’’ 193¢ 
two heads of Onil Ross and “ Lydia,’ 1931. 

The most important picture to come into the American sale 
room during November was an early Rembrandt ‘‘ Woman Plucking a 
Fowl,” painted about 1640, and the provenance of which is traced 
and recorded back to the collection of the Burgomaster Jan Six, 
of Amsterdam, friend and protector of Rembrandt, in a collection 
of Old Masters and Primitives, formed by Francis Kleinberger, 
and sold at the American Art Association Anderson Galleries, 
N.Y.C. It realised 26,000 dollars, about £7,500 at the present 
rate of exchange. Painted about 1640 and signed in the lower 
left corner, the picture shows an aged woman seated _half-lett 
before a block, from which she has lifted a fowl to her lap; her 
slightly inclined head is strongly lighted from a window recess at 
the left, by which rests a dish and a musket. She wears a dark 
red cap and blue coat edged with brown fur, showing a white 
collar at the throat and, across her knees, a heavy grey apron; 
her eyes glance downwards as she plucks feathers from the 
brilliantly plumaged fowl. 


In the opinion of Dr. W. R. Valentiner it is an original work 
executed at the time of “‘ The Night Watch.”’ It is described in 
Smith’s Catalogue ‘‘ Raisonne’’; in Dutuit’s ‘‘ L’?Oeuvre Complet 
de Rembrandt,” Paris, 1881, Vol. II] ; in Wurzbach’s ‘‘ Rembrandt 
Galerie,”’ 
Rembrandt,”’ 1897, Vol. VIII; in Hofstede de Groot’s “‘ Catalogue 
Raisonne,”’ Vol. VI; by Bode in the “ Cicerone,” July, 1912; 
in W. R. Valentiner’s (Klassiker der Kunst) ‘‘ Rembrandt,”’ 1923 ; 
and is described and illustrated in W. R. Valentiner’s “‘ Rembrandt’s 
Paintings in America,” New York, 1931. It was cagraved by 


R. Houston and W. Baillie. 


Berlin, 1886; in Bode’s ‘The Complete Work of 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


Perhaps the most notable dispersal to be held this season will be 
that of the collection of the late Mr. Leopold Hirsch, which will 
take place at Christie’s probably in June. It will include a wonderful 
array of fine English and French furniture, Chinese porcelain, 
Italian bronzes, Limoges enamels, silver, tapestry, and a few choice 
pictures 

It will be recalled that the sale of the collection of his brother, 
Mr. Henry Hirsch, was dispersed at Christie’s in 1931, some of the 
finest items being illustrated in our pages. 

The pictures, though not particularly numerous, include fine 
examples of the work of most of the great men of the early British 
portrait school, two fine Morlands, and several important works 
by foreign masters. 

Particular attention must be drawn to a delightful portrait by 
Gainsborough of Madame Le Brun, a well-known singer, who, as 
Francesca Danzi, first appeared at the Italian opera in London in 
1777. She was prima donna in 1779, and it was in that year that 
Gainsborough sent his graceful portrait of her to the Royal Academy. 
There is, too, by Gainsborough an exquisite set of twelve landscapes 
on glass framed as a window from Schomberg House, where the 
artist lived from 1774, and in a back room of which on the second 
floor he died in 1788. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is represented by portraits of Baroness 
Dacre and Lord Loughborough; there is a fine Romney, ‘* Miss 
Reeks at the Piano ”’ 
Colonel Morrison by Sir Henry Raeburn, and Mrs. Clements by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The Barnet Lewis sale in 1930 confirmed George Morland’s 
permanent position in the art world, when twenty-nine of his 
pictures came under the hammer. High prices are, therefore, assured 
tor two of his best works, “‘ The Toy Boat’’ and “ Children 
Birdnesting,’’ both of which are so well known in their engraved 
form. 

By Frans Hals there is a characteristic work, “* A Man with a 
Pipe,” which was acquired in 1911 for the moderate figure of 
2,000 guineas; while other works by foreign masters include a 
portrait of a gentleman attributed to Holbein, and a pair of portraits 
by the sixteenth-century German artist known as the Master of 
the Holzhausen Family. 

The furniture, largely Chippendale, includes tine examples of 
his French and Chinese styles, one particular piece—a china 
cabinet—being of exceptional quality. There are also some fine 
Sheraton and Adam pieces, and a notable pair of Louis XV commodes. 

Like his brother Henry, the late collector showed a great penchant 
Oriental china, and the sale will include some especially fine 


amille rose and famille verte pieces. 

Mr. Hirsch was always attracted by fine tapestry, and though 
some of his best pieces were sold during his lifetime there still remain 
amongst others a superb Flemish panel woven with the ‘ Flight 
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MRS. AMBROSE McEVOY By Jacob Epstein 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, November 24th 


From this collection, too, come some rare early Spanish silver ; 
while there are fine examples of English silver, including a dinner 
service by Paul Storr. 

Early in December Christie’s are selling some interesting relics 
of Lord Nelson. They formerly belonged to Captain Thomas 
Masterman Hardy, Nelson’s great friend, and were bequeathed by 
him to John Hardy, whose great granddaughter, Miss Pamela 
Hardy, of Eastbourne, sold them to the present owner. 

They include Lord Nelson’s watch, presented to him by the 
crew of his ship on his marriage, his magnifying glass, corkscrew 
and wallet used by him at Trafalgar, and the telescope presented 
to him by Captain Hardy and Lady Hamilton, and a number of 
presents given by Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton and other personal 
possessions of hers. 


| 





into Egypt,” which he acquired at the Taylor sale in 1912 for 
7,9 vuincas. 
j ~~ 
& Aa ro 
PEGGY JEAN, LAUGH 
At Messrs. Sotheby’s, Nov. 
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ING (the Artist’s daughter) 
24th By Jacob Epstein 








NOTES OF THE 


QUEEN SQUARE, 
WHITECHAPEL 


By William Gaunt 


LEGER GALLERY EXHIBITIONS, 13, OLD BOND ST.,W. 
MR. WILLIAM GAUNT 

There is an eerie sentiment about Mr. William 

Gaunt’s evocations of the haunted spots and dark entries 

of Whitechapel by-ways with their memories of “‘ Ripper ”’ 

tragedies—a thrilling episode of the ‘nineties and a terror 

to all who walked by night in those perilous labyrinths. 


The very name “ Thrall Street,” a thoroughfare of 


surpassing dreariness that has inspired one of his 
Hugoesque visions, raises an involuntary shudder. Mr. 
Gaunt tells a moving story of poverty and desolation in 
the simple but adequate diction of his brush. Words 
could not paint better the dire misery and hopelessness 
of these slums. The means employed are slight, but no 
amount of elaboration could add to their poignancy. 
When Mr. Gaunt lights upon a spot particularly 
forbidding, a very abomination of desolation, he sits 
down and makes a picture of it, and he certainly shows 
us to what purposes the gifts of sympathy and imagination 
may turn the most unpromising material. Nothing could 
be more quenching to the human soul than these joyless 
scenes, but humanity is irrepressible, and out of the gloom, 
like the light itself, breaks some effervescence of animal 
spirits. Children play here, and, indeed, life pullulates 
in these unwholesome regions, even if it seldom flowers. 
The ‘Romantic Ruin,” which in its elemental 
simplicity and restriction of colour almost to monotone, 
recalls some of James Pryde’s ébauches, shows us the 
meanest of mean houses, a dilapidated fragment standing 
in complete isolation, hardly one would think worth 
shoring up with its single prop, and too derelict a shelter 
even for the huddled group of ragamuffins before the 
door, forlorn as rats leaving a sinking ship. ‘‘ Defoe’s 
London ’’—cunning title this—reveals nothing more 
exciting than the quadrilateral area of a demolished 
block of houses from which the bared cellars gape and an 
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At 
Messrs. Leger’s Galleries, 


Lc mndc mn 


unprotective hoarding, nearly all the boards having been 
purloined for firewood, but its emotive power and hold 
on the imagination are unmistakable. It is as though a 
voice cried: “ Look! Was it for this that man lived 
and worked and builded?” Though life pared to the 
uttermost, a symbol of stark poverty dreary beyond 
expression is “* The Stunted Tree,” and “* Mitre Square ” 
has its tortured shadows—the very doorways and windows 
seem to be quaking with fear, and no sign of life is visible 
within it—both these little works give way in pathos to 
** Queen Square, Whitechapel,”’ where a handful of human 
midges are kicking a football about an asphalted square 
hemmed in by wooden stakes, under the cold glare of an 
arc light. Mr. Gaunt’s London as seen in his recent 


adventure is rather the London of Thomas Hood and of 


William Blake, and insistently the lines recur to us: 
“In every cry of every Man, 
In every Infant’s cry of fear, 
In every voice, in every ban, 
The mind-forg’d manacles I hear.” 

When Mr. Gaunt escapes from the shadows to be 
steeped in the sunshine of the Levant he is straightway 
tickled with the humours of the journey, and his little 
figure drawings are in striking contrast to his London 


nightmares. They are episodic, lively, and full of 


character. “‘ The Syrian Passengers”’ at feeding time 
on deck is thoroughly amusing, as also are ‘‘ Byzantine 
Diplomacy,” “ Elders of Jerusalem,” and ‘‘ The Bazaar.” 
Of the oil-paintings “‘ Messina ” is a sombre and reflective 
impression of the earthquake stricken city, and “* Tulips ” 
is, to my thinking, the most sensitive of the flower pieces. 
If the Egyptian landscapes leave a less distinct impression 
on my mind it is because there is possibly less scope for 
personal vision in those large immemorial forms that have 


fixed themselves so unchangeably in the imagination of 


man. Mr. Gaunt has, nevertheless, planned very finely 
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the “‘ Pyramids—early morning ”’ soaring above the blue 
and winding Nile, and his Luxor landscape is a worthy 
companion to it. 


MR. CLIFFORD HALL 

\nother of the many facets of London life may be 
seen in the exhibition of water-colours, oil-paintings and 
pastels which Mr. Clifford Hall has been showing still 
more recently at the Leger Gallery. These are divided 
into two distinct classes ; the subjects, with the exception 
of a few chalk drawings and studies from the life, being 
mainly confined to scenes in the Caledonian Cattle Market 
and café interiors. The latter section in reality reflects 
a phase of Paris life, sifted down and transplanted in 
Soho, and is neither native to, nor characteristic of our 
city. Further, I am given to understand that the artist 
has drawn upon one single café for his material, and 
though in his very sound view the function of an artist 
is the interpretation of modern life as he sees it, he is 
concerned more with the making of patterns of the form 
and colour of people and things that appeal to him 
rather than with humour or character. He looks for 
material in localities that offer such opportunities, and his 
point of view is mainly objective and decorative in intent. 

Mr. Hall’s water-colours of the Caledonian Market 
are carefully designed patterns of related parts, worked 
out in the studio from diagrams and well-documented 
sketches made on the spot, assistance from the model 
being sought only when some particular figure needs 
fuller elaboration. The result is that the scenes have a 
topographical correctness as well as an artistic significance 
and are quite definitely localized. There is much pleasure 
to be got out of these well-planned arrangements, and 
the variety and ingenuity of colour combinations shown 





rHE CAKES 


By Clifford Hall 





THE CALEDONIAN MARKET By Clifford Hall 


in his groups of figures. Buyers and sellers, idlers and 
spectators, busy among the merchandise piled in orderly 
heaps, or scattered haphazard ; stalls, crazy buildings and 
scaffoldings he draws alike with evident gusto. We may 
specially commend “ The Friday Pedlars’ Market,” “‘ The 
Green Tent,” and ‘‘ The Holloway Tyre Mart.” A few 
street scenes supplement these, and there was also an 
amusing water-colour of elephants in a circus, their 
unwieldy but not unshapely silhouettes with drooping 
trunks confronting each other against the light. 

Quite different in style and treatment are Mr. Hall’s 
pastels of “* Café Interiors,” which are much broader and 
simpler in effect. Some of these are of the nature of 
“close-ups,” large figures in darkened silhouettes 
occupying most of the foreground, and the café tables 
forming oval pools of light. In others the guests are 
seated behind piles of cakes with the diminishing 
reflections of endless mirrors for their backgrounds. 
“The Novel,” a portrait of a lady in black reading, is 
a distinguished essay in boldly designed contours mapped, 
as it were against its background, and in “‘ The Last of 
the Family ”’—a clown in his war-paint contemplating 
himself in a looking-glass—Mr. Hall has been successful 
enough in reconciling the somewhat raucous reds and 
blues of the costume, and has handled his paint with 
confidence and dexterity. H. G. F. 


EXHIBITION AT SIR PHILIP SASSOON’S HOUSE 
The usual exhibition will be held at 25, Park Lane in 
February and March next year, in aid of the Royal North- 
ern Hospital. The forthcoming exhibition will be “Three 
French Reigns,” and will consist of pictures, furniture, 
tapestry, silver, etc., of the French eighteenth century. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE GOUPIL AUTUMN SALON, 
THE LONDON GROUP AND TOOTH’S GALLERY 


There are promising pieces of carved and modelled 
sculpture at the French Gallery, now the home of the 
Salon. Rupert Lee shows quite his best work called 
** Leo,”’ a naturalistic, graceful, nude figure in wood with 
the markings nicely preserved. Maria Petrie’s Caen stone, 
hunched-up, reclining figure of a woman is called ‘* The 
Dreamer.” It has huge feet, flat knees and a flat-featured, 
pleasant face. Her small bronze ‘‘ Lovers ”’ is a naturalistic, 
erotic study in the German manner. Robert Kiddey has 
three pieces in a less advanced manner: a bronze group, 
stylized in the Egyptian mode, ‘* Death of the First 
Born”; ‘* East,” a black enamelled woman’s head with 
pink lips ; and ‘‘ Sun Bathers,”’ a solid work, unfinished, 
in Cuban mahogany. Three more by Ivor Tennant 
include two torsos carved in wood, very simple in con- 
struction and execution. Edna Manley’s stone “* Sixteen ”’ 
is a half-figure of a youth exhibiting her instinctive 
technique, but in style more nearly approaching what is 
now becoming a convention among the younger carvers, 
of simple, almost flat planes. This artist was to be seen 
to better advantage in her very important and large 
panel, “* Dance,”’ shown at the London Group in October. 
This consists of five planks of mahogany admirably 
joined, and is about 6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide. The wood 
was perfectly seasoned in the sun in Jamaica for ten 
vears before being carved. There are eight figures in relief, 
and the panel is finely composed and original in design. 
It cannot be said that the meaning of modern sculpture 
is revealed by Barbara Hepworth at Tooth’s Gallery. A 
dozen pieces are shown, and they are all alike in their 
eager anticipation of form. They differ in materials 
alabaster, marble, stone, rosewood, mahogany—but not 
in treatment. Their form is simplicity itself, relieved by 
some scratches on the surface which are not altogether 
needed for form-indication. The treatment is very lumpy 
and in its extreme effort, called ‘* Abstraction,’”’ amounts 
merely to a hole in the wall. K.P. 


THE VON AUSPITZ COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS 
AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERIES 


The von Auspitz Collection from Vienna consists of 
a small number—thirty-three to be precise—of Old 
Masters, more than half of it of the Italian school. The 
collection was made by the owner himself, but it is not 
clear in which direction his personal preference lies, 
since it includes both early and late Italians, early Flemings, 
late Dutchmen, early French and late Spanish pictures, 
‘early’ and “late” being here, of course, used in 
reference to the Old Masters, with Goya as the youngest 
and Jacopo di Cione as the oldest master represented. 

The exhibition offers several occasions for interesting 
comparison. There are, for example, two pictures by 
Joos van Cleve, a “ Lucretia ”’ 


probably on account ot 
its Opportunities for blood-curdling realism, a favourite 
subject amongst transalpine artists—and a “ Virgin and 
Child.” The ‘Virgin and Child” is suavely and completely 
“ Italianate,” whilst the classical heroine is as completely 
‘ Gothic ’”’—more than “ plain ”’ to look at and evidently 
in agony. This picture, however, is distinguished by a 
charm of colour, much more subtle than its companion. 
Palma il Vecchio’s ‘“‘ Blonde woman in a white dress ” 
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By Fidna \anle) 


“DANCE.” Frieze in Mahogany 


challenges comparison with Goya’s “ Portrait of a Lady.” 
Both women are of the ample kind, both artists have 
succeeded in conveying their amplitude to perfection. 
Palma set himself pictorially the more difficult problem 
as the picture is intended to be a “ symphony in white.” 
Whilst Goya had a pink and blue to play with. The 
light on the day of my visit was not very good, but it 
seemed to me that in spite of an apparent flatness, which 
strikes one at first sight, the “*‘ Blonde Woman”? is, 
nevertheless, very subtly modelled. It must have been 
greatly admired in the seventeenth century, which had a 
penchant for amplitude, for this picture once figured in 
the famous collection of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, 
Governor of the Netherlands. The Goya is admirable. 
\nother captivating picture is Lucas Cranach’s “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” a lady with a plain face and a delightful smile. 
\s to the painting itself, it is one of Cranach’s best, and 
that is saying a good deal. Another wonderful portrait 
is El Greco’s “ Aloysius Gonzaga,” “signed” not only 
by its colour—in excellent preservation—but also by that 
“psychic ” overtone which is never absent from “ the 
Greek’s”’ work. The Tintoretto in this exhibition, 
representing the “‘ Virgin and Child,” once again clearly 
demonstrates El Greco’s indebtedness to the Italian 
master. Another smiling picture is a “ Portrait of a 
Monk,” by Moroni; it is full of life, as is also the gem 
of the collection, a “ Portrait of an Old Lady,” by Hans 
Memling. The subtle drawing of the mouth alone makes 
the picture a masterpiece. 


Messrs. Bull & Sanders, Ltd., are showing paintings 
and water-colour drawings by A/fred Hayward. There 
is a curious difference between his use of the two media. 
\mongst the oils are many that are strong and rich in 
colour and tone, such as ‘‘ Noon in the Garden,” 
“Window, Evening,” “Autumn Shadows,” and, what is 
perhaps the best “ oil” here, “‘ Poppies and Iris.”” The 
water-colours, on the other hand, are slight, high in 
key and especially notable for their pleasant colour. 
“* Chioggia,”’ “‘ The Landing Stage,” ‘‘ The Silver Salute ” 
may be singled out as illustrating these qualities. | 
personally admire most the “ Russian Pavilion” and 
‘“*From the Grand Canal,” where the range of colours is 
beautifully restricted. 
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MR. EDWARD WOLFE’S EXHIBITION AT THE 
LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION, COOLING’S 
GALLERIES 

I am not disparaging this exhibition when I say that 
it is worth visiting in order to read Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s preface to its catalogue. Mr. Graham’s prose 
is as colourful as Mr. Wolfe’s painting ; and in point of fact 
it explains it better than the artist perhaps explains himself 
in his work. My objection to Mr. Wolfe’s painting has 
hitherto been that he seemed unable to make up his mind 
whether he was holding a brush or a pencil. In other 
words, there are passages in his work which are pure 
painting, and others which are pure drawing. I think 
** Matisse ’’ has got him into this dilemma, as I imagine 
also that he has got another and distinctly admirable 
quality from his study or appreciation of the French 
master, and that is his jovously bright and pure colour. 





THE LADY ANNE 


By Edward Wolfe 


After reading Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s critically 
neutral preface one does appreciate the significance of 
Mr. Wolfe’s extraordinarily vivid and often surprising 
colour sense, which causes his paintings, or the best of 
them, to appear to be transfused with light. 


The Memorial Exhibition at Messrs. Colnaghi’s of 


prints and drawings by the late Fred C. Richards, who 
died in March of this year, proves him to have been an 
artist whose drawing must be “ read ”’ rather than merely 
seen. He loved detail and had great skill in drawing 
incidents minutely so that the scene becomes of greater 
topographical than :esthetical interest. From this point 
of view his drawings for the “ Persian Journey” are 
remarkably attractive, and even more so than the etchings 
of the same subjects. On the other hand, his best 
etchings have a pleasant neatness and lace-like quality 
derived from Whistler ; but he is more than his predecessor 
inclined to scatter his accents. At his best, however, as 
in “* The Antique Shop,” “ Aboukir from Noah’s Ark,” 
“The Bazaar, Shiraz,” “‘ A Market, Cairo,” and “‘ Excava- 
tions, Thebes,” his prints are likely to retain a permanent 
appeal for collectors; and other subjects, such as the 
astonishing “‘ Corner House, Suakin,” or ‘“‘ The Ali Qapi, 
Isfahan,” bubbling with the characteristic ‘‘ domes,”’ and 
many more, are not likely to lose their associative value. 


The exhibition of Messrs. Cavendish Cc» Concord 
Morton, at the Bromhead Art Gallery was announced in 
the last number of Apo//o, and attention drawn to its 
appeal for those who are interested in aviation. As 
regards its wsthetical quality, it must be said that the 
artists have not quite succeeded in making the fullest use 
of the xsthetical values of the machines. They are 
generally inclined to give the eye rather too much to see 
at once, but in such things as ‘‘ Engines,’”’ ‘“‘ Gears and 
Pulleys,” and ‘* Miss Earhart’s Lockheed Vega,” Mr. 
Cavendish Morton has solved his problems—not easy ones 
by any means—in a more satisfactory manner, since he 
gives us both machine and ezsthetical design. Mr. Concord 
Morton’s slight portrait sketches done in ink-line and 
wash are often very pleasing. 


THE PETER ARNO EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 

Though not an English judge I asked myself on 
receiving an invitation to the Peter Arno Exhibition, 
“What is Peter Arno.” The christian name precluded 
any association with that mellifluous ribbon—mellifluous 
in respect of colour—which ties Florence to Pisa and 
Pisa to the sea, and I had never heard of any other Arno. 
Now I know. Peter Arno, with seven or eight million 
others, is a New Yorker. He is the author of at least 
four books; he has written, produced and designed at 
least two musical comedies. 





THE WOOD By Edward Wolf. 
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So tar his biography reads like that of thousands 
t other young men. There are only three things 
which distinguish him from other young men: a sense 
of humour, and—and this makes him almost unique 
the power to express it simultaneously in drawing and 
caption, and the rarest of all qualities in the humorists 
of to-day, a hatred of profanum vulgus, a hatred with a 
profanity that is never vulgar. His best jokes are of the 
kind that the older generation used to enjoy when the 
other sex was in the drawing room or the smoking 
room, as the case may be; a convention that now, | 
believe, only survives in the pages of Punch and similar 
‘* dauphinized ”’ literature. 

How Boccaccio would enjoy this show. But that 
reminds me. Boccaccio was a connoisseur of Art: he 
admired Giotto, and unlike Mr. Arno, he was not 
‘completely self-taught as an artist.” A little more 
knowledge of the art of drawing would, in my view, do 
Mr. Arno no harm : he is quite strong enough to survive it. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

Perhaps the complaint which one had to make about 
the recent Exhibitions of the New English Art Club, 
namely, that the Society seemed to have lost its bearings 
and was drifting, was no more than a complaint about 
the nature of all things. There would seem to be more 
certainly even than a tide a drift in the affairs of man 
which “ takes ” them in spite of themselves. The drifting 
observable in previous exhibitions seems now to have 
taken a definite direction. It is flowing back to Impres- 
sionism. This opinion is confirmed by the fact that 
several of the current exhibitions show more evidence of 
this than of any other “‘ movement.” 

\t all events, the general complexion of this present 

“New English” show is distinctly impressionistic, 
signifying a method of handling form that does not 
stress definition but contents itself with suggestion. 
But, like the opposite movement, Impressionism is but 
e concerned with good painting. 1 do not think that 
| am exaggerating when I say that the only example of 
ood painting in this exhibition is Mr. Wilson Steer’s 
Portrait.” It represents the profile, to the left, of a 
young girl. There is a “ quality ” in its paint which can 
only be got by a master painter, a quality which shows 
that every square inch of the surface has been nursed and 
ended with a love than can perhaps not quite illogically 
be compared with the care of a mother for her infant. 
It is therefore a thing over and above zsthetical inventive 
ness or purely technical dexterity, the former too much 
tressed by the present, the latter too much admired by 
the last generation. Paintings like Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Por 
trait’ will be recognized as works of art by those who 
come after us, whatever the “ fashion” or drift of their 
day may be. 

Respect is also due to Mr. Randolph Schwabe’s 
‘ Fructidor,” a classical composition after the manner of 
the Old Masters, and resembling Mr. Steer’s as well as 
their work in that the artist has not contented himself 
with mere suggestion, as, for example, Miss Ethel Walker 
habitually does, and does successfully. In fact her two 
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large ‘“* Decorations,” actually painted sketches, have a 
unity, variety and rhythm which is unfortunately absent 
from Mr. Schwabe’s all too academic design; the 


“ Lilith” is particularly coherent and self-contained in 
its rhythm of line and distribution of coloured accent. 
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The fact nevertheless remains that Mr. Schwabe’s is a 
man’s and Miss Walker’s a woman’s way of facing a 
problem. A woman’s way of facing a problem is to use 
discretion as the better part of valour. 

Like Mr. Steer, Mr. Gilbert Spencer has placed his 
sitter not fully in the focus of the design ; but Mr. Spencer, 
in his “* Portrait of the Artist’s Wife,” has placed the head 
so near the right-hand margin that it creates in the 
spectator the instinctive desire to ask the lady to move a 
little bit more into the frame, mainly because the other 
parts of the design contain nothing to balance the lateral 
displacement. It is a pity, because this example of the 
younger generation has as much “ good stuff”’ in it as 
Professor Brown’s ‘“ Self-portrait ” has of the ‘“ good 
stuff’? of the older generation. Here, however, the 
merits of the head compensate one for the slight falling 
away of the rest. 

With the reservation made in the beginning of this 
notice, it seems to me that Mrs. Margaret Fitton in both 
her paintings, “The Bedroom Window” and “ The 
Machinist,” shows a better understanding of designing in 
oil-colours than any of the others here; but, of course, 
she too contents herself with suggestion. On the other 
hard, Miss Braida Stanley Creek, whose work I have 
observed with growing admiration, stresses in her ‘* Poet 
in Mexico” definition and supports the design with 
unusual, agreeable and rather low-toned colour. The 
only criticism one might make is that the merits do not 
necessarily depend on the medium. By comparison with 
her work, the “* Traditional Landscape,” by Walter Bayes, 
immediately below it, seems extraordinarily “ thin ”’ in the 
treatment of the third dimension, the dark passage in the 
centre of the foreground being in that respect almost 
unexplained. Mr. Douglas Bliss has succeeded in making 
a simple “ motif” of subdued light on brickwork impres- 
sively eerie in a picture entitled “‘ The Rendezvous,” which 
seems to tell a story eloquently without the use of 
** literature.” 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATERCOLOURS AT THE ARLINGTON GALLERY 

The Scots are an amazing people. If you happen to 
visit their country you will be made to feel that it is 
theirs, and not to be confused with yours, that it is 
emphatically not England; and that a Scotsman is 
emphatically not an Englishman, that he is not so, so 
roft. That a Scotsman is hard-headed, a thinker: decidedly 
a man with his eyes open. 

\nd here is the Royal Scottish Society of Painters 
in Watercolours exhibiting in London for the first time 
after, | am told, forty-three years, and yet so far as I can 
see there is nothing to distinguish the Royal Scottish 
Society from the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
colours, except its greater so/fness, and the curious fact 
that the majority of the Scottish painters seem to go about 
their native country with their eyes shut. They do not 
seem to have noticed the beauties of Edinburgh, the 
life of Glasgow, the poetry of Perth, the crystal hardness 
of Aberdeen, not to mention the Highlands. They 
seem to prefer instead Portsea and Winchelsea or a stack 
yard in Surrey, a market day in Norwich, Dordrecht, 
Bruges, Rimini, Ravello, Venice, Arles, Avalon, the Place 
de la Concorde, the Boulevard Montmartre. Those are 
the places to which they open their eyes. Not very 
wide, it is true, for the Royal Scottish way of looking at 
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things is not much different from the Royal and traditional 
way. Even those artists who have found enough interest 
in the Scottish scene make it look very English. 
So far as my judgment goes, only Mr. Wm. Walls’s 
‘ Lossiemouth,” the late James Paterson’s ‘“* Corrie, 
Isle of Skye,” and Mr. Stewart Orr’s “* Goatfell from 
Brodick ” give one to understand that Scotland is 
** different.” 

Apart from such national considerations there are a 
few watercolours, such as Mr. Purves Flint’s rather 
Whistlerian note of a “ Concert Party,” and Mr. Mason 
Trotter’s admirable tone-studies in Dirleton Castle. 
Mr. Fred Whiting’s dashingly Sargentesque “‘ Girl with 
Ponies,” Mr. A. P. Thomson’s ‘‘ West Highland Village,” 
Miss Katherine Cameron’s dainty ‘‘ Honeysuckle,” and 
Mr. Gemell  Hutchison’s convincingly rendered 
‘““Sunstorm at Sea,” there are these, and possibly one 
or two others, such as Mr. Alexander Macpherson’s 
‘Place du Forum,” that give one some mild pleasure, 
but the exhibition as a whole is the more disappointing 
as there re Ily are some first-rate Scottish painters in the 
world—if not in Scotland. H. F. 


THE FUTURE OF GRAND OPERA 
To further the best interests of Opera in this country 
an agreement has been reached between the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate (1930) Limited, the Imperial 
League of Opera, the Old Vic Theatre, the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
To carry the scheme into effect : 

1. It is proposed to create a new organisation to 
be known as the “ National Opera Council,” which 
will be mainly an instrument of patronage and will 
occupy itself with advancing the interests of the various 
opera seasons in London and the provinces. Its 
membership will number about 250, and include the 
most distinguished musical amateurs in every part of 
the country. The business of the Council will be 
conducted by a small working body of about two 
dozen of its own members. 

2. The Board of the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate 
has been enlarged to include representatives of the other 
opera organisations mentioned above. 

3. The enlarged Syndicate Board will receive all 
sums payable by the Broadcasting Corporation, and 
all funds raised by the League and by the Council, 
and will decide how these funds shall be apportioned. 
The Board will also be concerned with general 
collaboration among the parties to the agreement in 


order to secure the best results from every point of 


view. Apart from this the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate (1930) Limited, the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells will organize and manage their seasons 
independently. 

4. Sir Thomas Beecham has joined the Board of the 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate as Artistic Director, 
and in this capacity will act as Artistic Adviser to the 
Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Company. 

5. The working body of the National Opera Council 
will act in an advisory capacity to the enlarged Board 
of the Covent Garden Syndicate. 

6. It is further proposed to include the Carl Rosa 
Opera Co., Ltd. in the scheme, and negotiations are 
proceeding to that end. 


Miss Emily M. Paterson's paintings, at Barbizon 
House, gain considerably from being seen together—an 
unusual tribute to a painter’s powers. In their ensemb/. 
they not are liable to be swamped by the more garish 
colours of the more “ modern” painters. Miss Paterson 
is an Impressionist who, in addition to weighing her 
tone-relations carefully, has a most pleasing sense of 
colour and of design, perhaps more noticeable in her 
flower paintings than in her landscapes ; and amongst the 
Hower paintings it is those on a light background which 
are the most attractive, probably because one is there able 
to appreciate the subtleties of the transitional values 
best. ‘* July Flowers ” and “* Autumn Bouquet ” amongst 
the flower-pieces, and “‘ The Gulls—Polperro” and 
“Dordrecht” amongst the landscapes may be singled 
out for special praise. The water-colour medium does 
not seem to suit the artist quite so well—certainly not in 
the larger size. 


‘*THE TIMES”’ WEEKLY EDITION— 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


The Times is to be congratulated upon the publication 
of this edition, which makes a further move in the direction 
of the newspaper in colour, so long overdue in this age 
of mechanical progress. Hitherto, in spite of the good 
quality of colour reproduction and printing, the difficulty 
of combining colour printing with news pages has been 
thought almost insuperable for two reasons : 

In the first place, the paper required for the colour 
pages must be of a superior quality to the text pages, 
involving of course separate machining, and the rate 
of printing in colour is also slower than the text pages. 
Secondly, these conditions have up to now made it 
impossible to bind up the two sections of the paper in 
one operation. 


Now, by means of a new device called the Intersettor, 
attached to the printing press, the colour pages, rewound 
after printing and drying, are bound up with the text 
pages at one operation. 

The colour and monochrome pages of this edition 
are produced by The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., of London 
and Watford, who have been the pioneers in this class 
of work and have devoted some years to patient research 
on the subject. One cannot help thinking, however, that 
the weekly edition has, so to speak, an unnecessary dual 
personality about it. With so great an achievement, as 
is here evident in colour printing, there should be a closer 
co-operation between those who prepare the photo- 
gravure pages and those responsible for the text. As it 
is, the effect is not a complete harmony. Why, for in- 
stance, should not the text pages be tastefully displayed, 
and above all, the half-tone blocks printed at least as well 
as similar illustrations are produced in the daily T7mes > 

One regrets the ugly brown heading on the cover, 
which quite spoils Mr. Charles Pear’s beautiful painting 
below it. All concerned in this wonderful production, 
however, are entitled to much credit, and we are sure 
future issues will be greatly improved. 

The price, ad., alone is astonishing, but perhaps it 
leads one to think that the public would gladly pay 6d. 
a copy for such a paper if it embodied the suggested 
improvements. t Ee Oe 
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SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


By MICHELE de BENEDETTI 





SARCOPHAGUS LID WITH A RECLINING PRIEST OF THE GODDESS CYBELE. ROMAN ART FROM 
THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND CENTURY AFTER CHRIST 


T the National Gallery at Valle Giulia, 
in Rome, there are now being shown 
a number of the most important 
acquisitions made by the Italian State 
museums and galleries during the last decade.* 


Several rooms have been devoted to arche- 
ologica! discoveries, which are indeed so numerous 
that it is only possible to mention those of especial 
interest. 


Among excavated marbles we find the Head of 
an Amazon, a beautiful fifth century replica of the 
Greek original, but unfortunately greatly dam- 
aged ; the Statue of Diomedes from the Sibyl] 
Grotto at Cuma; and an excellent replica, 
wonderfully intact, and discovered in Rome last 
year, of the Polyhymnia of the third to second 
century B.c. (Para marble, period of Antoninus). 
Quite a new acquisition is the beautiful marble 
“Hermes,” recovered a few months ago at 
\nzio ; it is a Roman replica of the first or second 
century A.pD., made from an original of the fifth 
century B.c. Among other interesting marbles 
are a head of Berenike, with polychrome traces 
from Cyrene, and a head of Athene from Butrynt 
(Albania) ; this last is a splendid Greek original 
of the fourth century B.c. 
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Several sarcophagi have been recovered from 
the Roman necropolis outside the city. From 
Ostia, comes a marble sarcophagus’ with 
children playing and dancing in the train of 
Dionysos (Attic-Roman, beginning of the second 
century A.D.). Then there is a wonderful sarco- 
phagus lid, with a reclining priest of the Goddess 
Cybele, dating from the close of the second 
century A.D., and also a large sarcophagus with a 
strong and realistic representation of a battle 
between barbarians and Romans, which was found 
onthe Via Casilina. Another marble sarcophagus 
of the period of Antoninus, with polychrome 
remains of a Dionysos procession, was found on 
the Testaccio in Rome. But the most interesting 
is a sepulchral marble relief with four realistic 
portrait heads from the period of Augustus, 
which was found in the Mercati di Traiano. 


* * * 


Not only Rome but all Italy has contributed 
archzological discoveries to this exhibition. 
From the necropolis of Jadera (Zara) comes a 


* In this exhibition there are also some admirable objects which 
The University of Pennsylvania has found in its successful 
explorations in the Ur of Caldes. This by invitation of the 
International Association of the Mediterranean Studios, which 
had the first idea of the Archxological exhibition. 


We 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH 
By Lorenzo Lotto 


(Purchased by the Venice 
Academy) 





magnificent collection of Roman glass ; from the 
house of Maenandros, at Pompeii, a collection of 
silver, which may be considered unique in the 
world ; while from the necropolis of Valle Trebba 
(near Comacchio, valley of the Po), and from the 
Pikenian necropolis of Belmonte Piceno (ninth to 
the fourth century B.c.), there are many works of 
bronze, amber and glass, several of very high 
artistic quality. From Taranto there are a few 
vases and amphore ; especially noteworthy is 
an archaic amphora showing a “ Battle between 
Poseidon and a giant.” Etruscan art is represented 
by a colossal female head in terra-cotta (end 
of the second century B.c.) and two female 
Heures seated. 


Of exceptional interest is the so-called “* Carro 
della Ca’ Morta,” a State chariot in wood, iron 
and bronze, of the fourth or fifth century B.c. 
It was found in a grave near Como. 


There is a small group of works of the Middle 
\ges, and we then pass on to the Renaissance. 





The sculpture includes a bas relief in marble, 


- . ng ag OVAL SKETCH FOR CEILING IN THE CHURCH 
Madonna with Child,’ by Michelozzo di OF THE SCALZI By G. B. Tiepolo 
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Some Recent Acquisitions of the Italian Government 


Bartolomeo, and coming from Florence ; 

* Worshipping Angel,” also in marble, by Piero 
di Giovanni, originally part of the old facade of 
the Duomo in F lorence; and a remarkable bust of 
the Doge Grimani, by Alessandro Vittoria, from 
the Palazzo Venezia in Rome. 


is an admirable landscape behind the group of 
figures. 

Among the remaining Venetian art is a 
splendid “ Portrait of a Youth,” by Lorenzo 
Lotto, which may be compared for its beauty to 
the portraits at the Doria G: allery in Rome and a 





THE MADONNA, HOLY CHILD, ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND S. CATHERINE By 


But it is among the paintings that we find the 
most interesting work. Outstanding is the 


“on 


Iempest,” by Giorgione, recently purchased 


by the Italian Government from the collection of 


Prince Giovanelli, and reproduced in the Septem- 
ber .1pollo. This picture is really very near to 
our modern sensitivity, both for the rhythm 
and romantic feeling of the landscape, and for 
the mystery of the composition, which might be 
compared to a short lyric poem. 


From the same old collection is the 
‘Madonna, Holy Child, S. John the Baptist 


and Saint,” by Giovanni Bellini. Here also there 


\ 


Giovanni Bellini 


the Museum in Berlin. Against the pallor of the 
face and hands, how admirable is the black of the 
velvet and the white of the shirt, relieved only by 
the light blue scarf. 


Coming to the eighteenth century, a really 
exceptional masterpiece is to be found in the ov al 
sketch by G. B. Tiepolo, for the ceiling-piece in 
the church of the Scalzi, representing ** the trans- 
porting of the Santa Casa.” The fresco, the most 
perfect, perhaps, that Tiepolo ever painted (1743- 
44), was destroyed by an enemy bomb during the 
bombardment of Venice in 1916. If the sketch 
cannot convey the magnificence of the large 
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fresco, it nevertheless expresses the most exquisite 
sensibility of the artist in his first inspiration. 
Dr. Fogolari, of the Venetian Galleries, has bought 
it from a private collection, and Italy owes him 
her gratitude. Two other large Tiepolo, the 
“Madonna del Carmelo,” and the ‘“ Souls in 
Purgatory,” are works of his pupils, and 
remind one of Piazzetta. Two important 
Canaletto “‘ Venetian Views,” from the collection 
of Sir Charles Hilton Seeley, are also of 
exceptional beauty, and Dr. Modigliani, of the 
Brera Gallery, has done well to keep them for 
the Italian nation. 


* * * 


\mong Tuscan art, we find a ** Coronation of 
the Virgin,” by Andrea di Bartolo (or Taddeo ?), 
and an “‘ Adoration of the Child,” attributed to 





ST. FRANCIS MEDITATING ON DEATH. 


(Fully signed) 


By E/ Greco 
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ADORATION OF THE CHILD JESUS 


By Botticino (f 


Botticino. If it is by him it is one of his finest 
works, but I incline to believe that it is by Alessio 
Baldovinetti. Another “ Adoration of the Child,” 
by Filippino Lippi, is also very beautiful. Note- 
worthy, too, are a Marriage salver, “‘ Hercules 
at the Parting of the Ways,” by Benvenuto 
di Giovanni. These three were formerly part 
of the Franchetti collection in Venice. 


Of sixteenth century work there is an Andrea 
del Sarto, “‘ Visit of the Virgin to St. Elizabeth,” 
a delightful little painting and probably the sketch 
for the fresco of the same subject at the Chiesa 
dello Scalzo in Florence. By Bartolomeo 
Montagna is a “ St. Jerome,” from the collection 
Frizzoni, remarkable above all for its splendid 


landscape, large, luminous, poetical and of 


Giorgionesque inspiration. The “ Head of an 
Old Woman,” by Guido Reni, shows a sincerity 
and freshness rare in his works. Two tempera 
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portraits, in the decorative manner of Francesco 
and Bianca Sforza, from the cathedral of Monza, 
are of the Lombardy school of the middle fifteenth 
century. By Correggio there is a “* Madonna 
with Child and St. John the Baptist,” but too 
much retouched, by Santi di Tito; a portrait, 
very interesting, of Niccolo Macchiavelli, by 
Carracci, also the portrait of a “ Nobleman with 
Dog.” 


There is also a small group of paintings by 
foreign schools. Of outstanding interest is a 
canvas, “St. Francis Meditating upon Death,” 
by El Greco, signed in Greek letters : Domin 
Te . . opolis ., and under the signature, 
the word “ Emporei.” It comes from the 
Bonomi collection and formerly belonged to the 
Rochefort collection in Paris. The “ Portrait 
of a Gentleman,” by Van Dyck (Genoese period) 
is from the Franchetti collection, and _ the 
“ Portrait of a Youth,” by Dirksz van Santvoort 
(signed and dated 1643), is from the Brera 
Gallery in Milan. 


DETAIL OF THE SKETCH OF CEILING _ By G. B. Tiepolo 


of the Italian Government 





STATUE OF POLYHYMNIA (OF PARA MARBLE), 
PERIOD OF ANTONINUS 





SILVER TREASURE FROM THE HOUSE OF MAENAN- 
DROS IN POMPEII 
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HEAD OF ATHENE. GREEK ORIGINAL OF THE FOURTH CENTURY FROM BUTRYNT (ALBANIA) 
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THE TREASURES OF THE GUILDHALL 


Il.—THE LIBRARY 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 





THE LAST EVENING 


N the first article, which appeared in last November’s 
issue of Apo//o, 1 drew attention to the artistic 
treasures housed in the Guildhall Art Gallery, and 
in the necessarily limited space at my disposal | 

attempted to say something about the origin and develop- 
ment of the collection, and to point out a few of the 
more interesting items which are to be found there. 
Here, | want to show that, apart from such artistically 
valuable possessions, the Corporation of London owns 
treasures of another kind, which in their direction are 
as notable and as well worthy of inspection and study. 

We must go back to the reign of Henry VI for the 

origin, or at least the first mention, of a Library here, 
for it was in 1425 that a building on the south side of the 
Guildhall Chapel was placed at the disposal and under 
the direction of the executors of Richard Whittington 
(the Dick Whittington of our childhood’s memory) and 
Richard de Bury, the author of * Philobiblion,” in order 
that the books left by those worthies might be adequately 
housed. This noble bequest was later added to by the 


will of the famous John Carpenter, Town Clerk of 


London, who left to the Guildhall such ‘‘ rare books as 
seem necessary to the common library.”? Unfortunately, 
the books and MSS., which formed the nucleus of the 
Guildhall Library, are no longer to be found there, for 
in the reign of Edward VI—probably in the year 1545 

that arch-despoiler the Protector Somerset borroned the 
entire collection. They formed three cart-loads, and were 
carried off, never to be returned; and were subsequently 
dispersed or destroy ed after Somerset’s fall and execution. 
It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that from that time till 


By Tissot 


the year 1824 no effort was made to re-establish a civic 
library, and even then when something was attempted 
the idea seems to have been the creation of a merely 
local collection of works, for Mr. Richard Lambert 


Jones, a member of the Common Council, who was the 


first to move in the matter, brought forward a motion 
for the formation and proper superintendence of a 
library “ of all matters relating to the City, the Borough 
of Southwark, and the County of Middlesex.”” However, 
it was a beginning and an appropriate one, and the civic 
fathers responded to it by allocating a room by the 
Exchequer Court for the temporary accommodation of 
the books, and subsequently the rooms then occupied by 
the Irish Society, for their permanent resting place. But 
it was not till 1873 that the present noble structure was 
erected, at a cost of £100,000, from the design of Sir 
Horace Jones, in the perpendicular Gothic style. It is 
not quite clear whether, before Mr. Jones’s epoch-making 
motion was agreed to, any books had already been 
assembled, but probably this was the case, and that their 
housing was his chief concern. At first it does not appear 
that the growth of the collection was a specially rapid 
one; but that there were those who saw the potentialities 
of the scheme is evidenced by the first really important 
purchase made by the Corporation, which, however, 
was not a book at all, but what is to-day one of the out- 
standing treasures here—nothing less, indeed, than the 
autograph signature of Shakespeare attached to the 
purchase deed of his house at Blackfriars, dated 
March roth, 1612, which was acquired for the insignificant 
sum of f145. As there are but six authenticated 
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AN AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURE 
OF SHAKESPEARE (first on the 
left) attached to the purchase deed 
of his house at Blackfriars, dated 
March toth, 1612. 


signatures of the dramatist known, the importance of 


this addition to the library can be realized. 

\bout four years later Mr. Philip Salomons presented 
a collection of some four hundred Hebrew books ; while, 
when his brother, Sir David Salomons, in 1873, left {/1,000 
to the library, a portion of that sum was expended in 
adding to this collection, and thus making it one of the 
most exhaustive dealing with Jewish history to be found 
anywhere. Other purchases and bequests had by now 
so greatly increased the size, value and importance of the 
books and manuscripts assembled in the original rooms 
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enlarged from the deed above. 


that it was realized that more adequate and impressive 
premises were needed, and in 1869 the Court of Common 
Council determined to erect them. This, as I have said, 
was duly carried out, and the Guildhall Library is now, 
after that at the British Museum, the most complete and 
far-embracing in London. 

Some idea of the increased use to which the collection 
is put may be gained from the fact that whereas during 
the last year of the old library’s existence only 14,000 
odd readers used it, in the first vear (1874) of the new 
one’s activity 173,000 did so, a number which has now 
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The Treasures of the Guildhall 


risen to something like half a million. Those who are 
fond of figures may like also to know that the collection 
of books is now in the region of 150,000, besides some 
\s in the case 
of all large libraries, the collection may be described as a 
particularly eclectic one, but at the 


70,000 pamphlets and 15,000 manuscripts. 


same time it has, of course, its special 
subjects more largely represented than 
others, and appropriately of these the 
history and topography of London 
are prominent, this vast and compli- 
cated subject being here represented 
not only by practically every im- 
portant book concerning it, but also 
by a collection of original drawings 
in pencil and water-colour, as well as 
prints and engravings, which is un- 
rivalled, and to which important 
purchases from the famous Gardner 
collection, have in recent times added 
and, where necessary, filled /acuna. 
In addition the libraries of certain of 
the Livery Companies of London, 
the Clock Makers, Gardeners, Spec- 
tacle Makers, and Cooks, that once 
appertained to the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, and the outstanding 
Willshire bequest of early books and 
prints relating to the art of engraving, 
are also to be found here cheek by 
jowl with many notable gifts made by 
various liberal donors, including Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who presented, 


inter alia, the series of illustrated 
catalogues of his amazing assemblage 
of beautiful things. 

But it is, after all, certain special 
items of rarity in which the Guildhall 
Library is differentiated from other 
great bibliographical assemblages. The 
British Museum, which ts, of course, 
hors concours in this respect, has its 
Domesday Book and its wonderful 
collection of Block Books, its Missals 
and its Autographs; but here they 
have the /psissima scripta of the great- 
est of our literary men, and here may 
also be seen the copy of Pedro 
Teixeira’s “ Relaciones d’el Origen,” 
dated 1610, which bears the arms of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, and which 
once belonged to Gibbon. Another 
notable possession is the manuscript 
en vellum of the “ Biblia Sacra’ in the metrical version 
of Pierre de Riga, which, in addition to its intrinsic 
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importance, has the added interest of an inscription on 
the fly leaf, written in a fifteenth-century hand and reading 
as follows: ‘‘ Hunc librum donavit Magister Johannes 
Martin librarie communi Guvlholde civitatis Londonia,” 


which, even if the latinity be faulty, is at least a proof 


OF 


that in those remote days there were some to whom the 
importance and increase of the then relatively small 
collection of books was a matter of concern. 

\nother gift is indicated in an illuminated manuscript 
probably dating from the first quarter of the fifteenth 





THE CRUCIFIXION FROM ST. BOTOLPH’S MISSAL 


century, and known as St. Botolph’s Missal, 
illustrated by many 


which is 
beautiful initial letters and bold 
decorative borders, amongst which is a specially lovely 
miniature of the Crucifixion, for this precious volume 
bears the following inscription: “* Ye shall praye for the 
Solle of Thomas Wyllyams, benefactor of this Churche 
olim Monachus.”’ 


II 





What will, I think, surprise many people, as it certainly 
did me, is to find among the Guildhall books an extra- 
ordinarily large and all-embracing assemblage of works 
on Spain, and particularly the history of Madrid, which 
is known as the Eliot-Phelips Collection, it having been 


bequeathed to the library by Edward Phelips, Esq. 
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Among these books are many excessively rare works, 
some of them in the elaborate Spanish bindings of the 


sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, one of 


the more noticeable volumes being a Polyglot Bible 
printed about the year 1517. 

Elsewhere may be seen copies of the first, third and 
fourth folio editions of which 
works 


Shakespeare’s plays, 
originally belonged to the London Institution ; 


which exhibit examples of the fore-edge painting so dear 


to our forbears and not unknown in our own day, of 


which an outstanding specimen is contained in the 1729 
edition of Edmund Waller’s Poems; here, too, is a 
remarkable assemblage of extra-illustrated works, the 
Guildhall copy of Granger’s Biographical History con- 
taining no fewer than 80,000 extra drawings, prints and 
mezzotints, many of the greatest rarity and value. But 
it is, appropriately enough, the collection of works on 
London and its vicinity which, in size and completeness, 
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must be unrivalled, that makes the Guildhall Library 
such a Mecca for the topographer, the historian, and the 
lover of the past annals of the metropolis. For instance, 
the extra-illustrated copy of Lysons’s “ Environs” is 
full of artistic records emphasizing those of the writer, 


and adding not only to the importance of his work, but 





By Constable 


also to our better knowledge of the open sites and 
buildings, long since with the past, which he describes. 
\nother important work of this character is the large 
collection of drawings made by J. C. Butler, who, I may 
state, parenthetically, died in 1870, at the age of 101, to 
illustrate Pennant’s 
I suppose, been more fully added to in this way than 


** London,” a work which has, 


almost any other book—certainly any other topographical 
book—on record. 

\nd here I may remind the reader that the library 
possesses an extraordinarily wide range of such illus 
trative work by all sorts of topographical artists, a 
collection to which the present librarian, Mr. J. L. 
Douthwaite, is constantly adding, and thus gradually 
accumulating a mass of pictures of London as it was in 
the past, whose value to writers on the subject is 
incalculable. Indeed, were many of these framed—and 


a large number are worthy of being—the Library would, in 
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this direction, soon outrival the neighbouring Art Gallery. 
In one respect it has almost done so, for it possesses a 
collection of Sir John Gilbert’s sketch books and water- 
colour drawirigs, which in some instances are more 
notable and characteristic than the finished pictures by 
that artist hanging in the Gallery. 

To return to what may be termed the Londoniana 
portion of the Library, we find here not only all the 
important works on the subject, from Stow’s earliest 
compilation in 1598, and a long, if not actually a complete, 
range of subsequent editions of his work, downwards, 
but a set of London Directories from the earliest published 
in 1677, which is not outdone by that possessed by the 
British Museum ; an unrivalled collection of Poll Books, 
and an assemblage of Broadsides and Proclamations 
bearing on the life of the City ; unique manuscript records 
of its Parishes and its Livery Companies, as well as the 
remarkable series of volumes containing a manuscript 
record of all the Monumental remains in the City churches 
with thousands of the armorial bearings of those interred, 
accurately “tricked” by that amazingly industrious 
antiquary, Mr. Arthur John Jewers, and representing 
many long years of continuous and loving labour. 

Nor does the Guildhall Library lack records of the 
activities of London in other directions, for it possesses 
an unbroken range of the London Gazette from 1665 to 
date, and Ihe Times from 1811 to date, the Parliamentary 
Debates from 1835 to date, and can thus show an unbroken 
commentary on the City’s activities (as part and parcel of 
those of the country at large) for nearly three centuries. 

As in the case of other large libraries, that of the 
Guildhall is being continually added to, not merely by 
purchase, but by gifts and bequests. Only quite recently 
a collection of no fewer than two thousand volumes 
dealing with the early history of Fleet Street, as seen 
through the eyes of the churchwardens of St. Dunstan’s- 


of the Guildhall 


in-the-East, has been deposited here. When it is known 
that these manuscript records date from 1516 and continue 
almost without a break till our own time, and that they 
have hitherto been practically unexplored, it will be 
realized what an invaluable addition has thus been made 
to the already invaluable possessions of the Guildhall 
Library. 

One cannot but think there is something suggestive 
about the fact that here in the heart of the City, with its 
financial and commercial activities everywhere rampant, 
amid the turmoil and rush of that spot whose significance 
is so patent, there should be found this haunt of ancient 
peace, where a recognition is extended to literature and 
the pictorial arts, by those whom many are too apt to 
regard as but masters of industry and financial magnates. 
The fact is, of course, that human nature is full of com- 
plexities, and it is happily rare to find a man wholly 
wedded to one dominant idea or narrowed within the 
limits of but a single purpose. It is, indeed, because 
the civic authorities have in the past, as well as now, 
recognized the humanizing and salutary influence of 
something beyond the accumulation of wealth, that we 
are able to find in the centre of the City such an example 
of their greater wisdom as the Guildhall Library and Art 
Gallery. It shows that, immersed as they are in quite 
other matters, of which those conversant with the immense 
activities and intricate character of London’s governance 
can alone realize the extent, they have yet kept in memory, 
if not the actual words, at least the import of the lines 
which the poet whose name is associated with the tree 
still standing nearby—a solitary spot of greenery amid 
the bricks and mortar of a materialistic age—once wrote : 

” Books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 
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THIS MATTER OF FORM 


By KINETON PARKES 


HERE ‘is only one element in sculpture which 
is an absolute, and that is the urge to form- 
the determined impulse of the creator or the 
imitator to make shapes. Form is the primary 
content of sculpture; the goal of the plastic and glyptic 
artist. It varies in time and place, in research and in 
technique, in material and treatment, in size and volume, 
in subject and composition; but it is insistent and 
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persistent. Consciously, sub-consciously and un- 
consciously, the sculptor strives for the emergence of 
something vital from what Sir William Rothenstein 
felicitously calls the “ tedious pedantry of inert mass.” 
It is this mass from which the artist evokes his form, 


irrespective of volume. 


He may have an original mind ; 
be traditional or merely imitative, but whatever he is his 
iim is the demonstration of form from inert matter. 
There is, however, no constant form, but an infinite succes 
sion and procession of shapes, inspired or banal, and it is 
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this infinitude which is the abiding absolute of plastic and 
glyptic. Design, taste, fashion, style, truth, abstraction 
all come and go, connected by the production of works 
which the artist provides as the chain of continuity, 
linking the prehistoric with the ancient, the recent and 
the modern. The content of the artist’s works varies 
according to his powers, or lack of power, but even so, 
his effort is directed to the absolute of form, however 
feeble it may be. 


The exhibition of *‘ Sculpture Considered \part from 
Time and Space,” assembled by Mr. Sydney Burney in 
his galleries at 13, St. James’s Place, provided the oppor- 
tunity of studying the etforts of some two or three of the 
younger sculptors in juxtaposition with a varied collection 
of styles from the earliest periods of the art. It was 
instructive as well as edifying. There were a hundred 
pieces, and most of them of some importance ; some of 
them very much so. There were two smal! ones in stone of 
the third millennium B.c., one Greek, the other Sumerian ; 
an Egyptian cat in wood of about 1400 B.c., and a frag- 
ment of a stone tiger from China of 1100 B.c. In dimension 
they ranged from the smallest statuettes to life-size, 
and the materials were wood, stone, marble, alabaster and 
syenite, porcelain, terracotta, bronze and other metals. 
It was a catholic selection in almost all respects, not 
least of all in subject—divine, human and animal. There 
were few that could be called classical, but fewer still 
that were not classic. Tradition and school are writ large 
over most of them. Greece, Assyria and Egypt; India, 
Siam, Persia and China; Africa and Europe; New 
Zealand, Mexico, Central America and Tahiti—all 
contribute examples which have their distinction in style 
and largely determine form. The forms are as different 
as the styles, and the variety as plastic and glyptic is 
infinite. To-day it is obvious that some of the forms are 
definitely ugly, some even repulsive; but when they 
were made their appeal was to the sense of beauty. They 
can hardly be more repulsive than some of the winged 
angels of neo-classicism. The torso stands alone as the 
chief exposition of the artist’s sense of form. The 
sculptor does not undertake a torso unless a desire has 
come over him to present his conception of ideal beauty, 
unaffected by any other consideration whatsoever. Con 
sequently the back view has to be treated with the con- 
sideration devoted to the other aspects of form and vindi- 
cates its imperative claim to equality of treatment. Seeing 
that in the torso the main interest is in the trunk, of which, 
usually, it mainly consists, the sculptor has, perforce, 
to see that his exposition is a whole, and is complete as 
far as it goes. He is not concerned with any extraneous 
motives, such as portraiture and character, but is 
concentrated upon a purely formal projection. It is 
probable that the torso as such was not a pure esthetic 


aim on the part of the early sculptors, but the result of 


accident, the breaking off of head, arms or legs. It was 
a happy accident that thus afforded the artist a raison 
d’étre in form for the zsthetic idea. He was enabled to 
intensify beauty in the abstract. He was in the position 
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BODDHISATVA (CHINESE). THIRTEENTH CENTURY (WOOD) 


of a builder of a synthetic structure based upon natural 


import is not communicated, so that only its technical 
form, but capable of the widest expression in style of the 


execution calls for serious attention. Allowing that 
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suggestions offered. 
It is difficult to believe that Leon Underwood in 
making his stone torso (No. 13)* was in search of a 


shape that should architectonically express his idea of 


significant form. This lean, hollowed presentation is a 
formula, but is not good form. It is displeasing, and 
even as realism has no esthetic interest nor value. Its 
sculptural consciousness is undeveloped; its structural 


rhythm is inherent in all materials, it is germane to ask 
what sort of treatment is best fitted to evoke it. It is 
arbitrary to locate the static and dynamic properties of 
sculpture in glyptic and plastic respectively, and still more 
so to limit them to categories which are not actually 
relevant. Repose is a generic, dancing a specific term, 
the former embracing the widest field, the latter confined 
to a particular manifestation. Taking the widest aspect, 


The numerals mentioned in this article refer to those in Mr. Sydney Burney’s catalogue. 
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there can be no inherent potential rhythmic difference 
between stone and metal, or obviously there could be no 
movement of any kind in carved sculpture, no equilibrium 
in modelled. It is not here that the differences of these 
two kinds of sculpture can be traced. A statue of Buddha 


carved in stone is no more static than one cast in bronze ; 
there are dynamic dancers in wood and marble only less 
violent in action than the cheery four-armed “* Dancing 
twelfth-century 


Siva”? (below) — illustrating Indian 





iti 
DANCING SIVA (INDIAN). 


bronze casting. Rest is but a pause between actions, and 
to indicate rest and action as being particular properties 
of carved and modelled sculpture respectively,is stretching 
a happy idea too far. 

John Skeaping’s “ Seated Woman” (see page 17) is 
called on as an illustration of the repose motive, for it is 
carved in wood and is certainly without movement. 
Its properties, however, are more impressive in other 
directions. ‘The demand that the material shall dictate 
the subject and treatment has been carried in this life- 
size statue to its logical end. The end is not only logical, 
like a Negro sculpture, it is even more unpleasant. The 
subject is surgical in more aspects than one ; it is almost 
obstetrical. The most obvious deformity is the mass 
of material between the two arms, which should have 
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TWELFTH CENTURY. 


been treated differently, or the mass cut away. The 
feet are blunt, the limbs are sufficiently expressive, but the 
figure has no more dignity than the small African wood 
figure (No. 60). It is a squatting figure ; so is the Egyptian 
eighth-century B.c. black stone figure (No. 1), but how 
different in feeling! It is not to be expected that a piece 
such as this could be produced by a sculptor of to-day, 
but a mere reference to the intention is all that may be 
made. In this beautiful work there is a definite form- 


BRONZE 


statement which prohibits comparison with the statement 
of Nos. 26 and 60. Accomplished form is not 
implicit in the “ Crouching Woman” (No. 2), and its 
rhythm is not homogeneous. There is a form-rhythm 
and an action-rhythm. The stately Boddhisatva, a Chinese 
life-size wood figure of the thirteenth century, illustrates 
the former; ‘‘ The New Spirit,” in polished brass by 
Leon Underwood, the latter. The Boddhisatva is all 
repose, compact of a static rhythm that gives it a sense 
of life that cannot be beaten in a realistic portrait statue, 
and a spirituality that few of the most religious works of 
the Renaissance or modern times have equalled. ‘‘ The 
New Spirit” is a positive contrast, entirely lacking the 
dignity of the Chinese work, but full of a vigorous motion 
which in the Boddhisatva is to seek. It is more vigorous 
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than the Indian “‘ Dancing Siva ” (No. 59) and possesses 
an equal intensity of action-rhythm. The point is that all 
these three works are alive, because they are endowed 
with the rhythm which gives vitality to dead matter and 
are therefore art. ‘‘ The New Spirit’ owes something 
to Nature in its form, but in intention it is abstract, and 
it so instinct with spirit that despite its form—or because 
of it-—it takes its place as an expression of action-rhythm 
that is the rhythm that expresses itself in space before the 
eye, in distinction to the rhythm of interior form which 
appeals to the spiritual apprehension. It is this quasi- 
hidden form-rhythm that is the principle of Egyptian 
sculpture; simple, pronounced, overwhelmingly im- 
pressive ; the real riddle of the Sphinx. Size has nothing 
to do with its domination ; it is the interpreted structure 
of the piece that is the secret spring ; the exterior shape 
is but an indication of inward and spiritual grace. It is 
found in small pieces of carving; in the formalized 
portraits of kings and queens; it is seen in the little 
Egyptian ‘* Squatting Figure ” of the eighth century B.c. 
in black stone in this exhibition. In this, complete form is 
indicated rather than defined, and in the simplest fashion. 
At sight it is a rectangular block on end, with a projecting 
head on top; the construction merely indicates dim 
shapes of limbs and torso, but its appeal is complete and 
satisfying. Next to it is the ‘“ Crouching Woman”? in 
veined marble by Barbara Hepworth. It may be that 
this is a trying position for a young modern sculptor, but 
the piece is potent on account of its evident effort in 
research. It is an almost square mass of material out of 
which an attempt has been made at the evocation of 
rhythmic form. In this the limbs and head are more 
defined and exaggerated in their definition, but it can be 
seen at a glance that this is no advance on the assured 
structure of its Egyptian neighbour ; it can be felt that the 
rhythmic element has become confused between static and 
dynamic; its synthesis is too evidently mixed with the 
analytic impulse of carved structure. It is of the same genre 
as the “‘ Mother and Child” (No. 24) of Gaudier- 
Brzeska lying near to it, and the two date back to the 
stone “ Animal” from China, representative of a whole 
class upon which Gaudier’s early work is based. 

It is interesting to turn from these examples of static 
carvings to the modelled ‘“ Dancer” (No. 58) of 
Gaudier, a statuette in bronze with action-form derived 
from nature, as well as to the bronze portrait head 
(No. 86) admirably naturalistic. These two works 
serve to revive the regret at their creator’s early death, 
for they indicate a plastic quality of a high order which 
confirms the similar impulse of his carved pieces and that 
of his admirable drawings. To this plasticity is opposed 
the glyptic of the two carved “ Stone Heads” (Nos. 17 
and 19) by Modigliani, in which form is wilfully 
exaggerated to the point of distortion. By a happy 
arrangement these two heads are adjacent to a “‘ Standing 
Figure’ in wood from Tahiti. This is crude in form, 
its expressionism is of the mildest character, its features a 
mere set of prominences and scratches. Rendered more 
likeable, the features are reproduced by Modigliani by 
the same simple means, with added touches of other 
primitive work. This development can be traced farther 
in the large wood figure ‘‘ Composition’? (No. 8) 
by Henry Moore and elsewhere in the most advanced 
products of those younger sculptors who are endeavouring 
to demonstrate the meaning of modern sculpture. It 


needs only for them to look round this exhibition at the 
Negroid carvings to discover that they are interesting only 
as primitive form ; devoid of the vital spark of sculpture, 
compact of scratches without substance, and altogether 
unworthy of emulation. To turn either to the “ Relief 
Figure’ (page 12) in stone, derived from an Indian 
architectural work of the fifth century, or the “‘ Madonna 
and Child” (below) of the fourteenth century from 
some French church, in wood, is to realize that the crafts- 
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men of those diverse periods and countries could impart 
to their work such truth and feeling as is possible by 
means of action-form, however gentle and reserved, 
such as no Negro or other aboriginal could ever hope to 
convey by his uncouth lumps and scratches. Such 
examples of technique are not worth exploitation, any more 
than the abnormalities of Gothic gargoyles, or even the 
exceeding graces of Gothic. Lumps and scratches do not 
make for form-rhythm, and they are not found in Nature. 
Nature is not everything, but, undoubtedly, naturalistic 
representation has ‘its grave and imperative duties and 
obligations. It should never aspire to mere correct 
copying ; but it has its mission of interpretation. We 
have, happily, the copying of Nature’s form by such mighty 
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SEATED WOMAN 
(WOOD) 


masters as Da Vinci, Michelangelo and Diirer, the beauty of 
which is almost inspired, but is actually due to marvellous 
graphictechniqueallied with piercing gift of vision. This has 
its infinite uses ; it is the basis of the greatness of inspired 
compositions. These are naturalistic, but are not copyings ; 
they have ascended to the highest planes of expression. 
Where is the great picture or sculpture which has 
reached these planes by the way of abstractions ? Where 
the fine form in glyptic or plastic due to distortion on the 
other hand? Neither abstraction nor distortion can 
possibly supersede the laws of naturalistic expression. 
_ It is claimed for Cubism that it serves the purposes 
tor which naturalism in art exists and has its purpose. 





By John Skeaping 


There is no great work of sculpture based on Cubism as 
such. .Cubism has had its advantageous uses in form- 
structure since quite early periods ; is largely relevant to 
Egyptian glyptic in particular, but geometry has not taken 
the place of the earth’s fauna and flora; its emanations 
are of an inferior «esthetic order, largely confined to 
ornament, detail and architectonic, not to representation 
in great, or even small, inspired compositions; form 
only and not composition or structure, and form without 
rhythm, or at best the rhythm of pure mechanics. Mr. 
Burney’s exhibition, so lucidly placed and so elegantly 
arranged, has added greatly to the understanding of the 
oldest as well as the newest forms of sculpture. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLIE 


By H. A. BRYDEN 





PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


Painted probably | 


Hitherto unknown 


roilliére Circa 1732 


By permission of Messrs. Frederick B. Daniell & Son, London) 


HERE has recently come to light a picture of 


Prince Charles Edward Stuart, painted in his 
youth, which hitherto seems to have been 


almost completely unknown. It is, as may be 


een by the first illustration, a remarkable portrait of 


Charles Edward in his boyhood. The Prince was born in 
_ 


20, and the portrait was painted probably when he was 
about twelve to fourteen years old—1732-34. It must 


? 


~~ 


have been executed a year or two earlier than another 
boyish portrait, painted by Antonio David, which is now to 
be seen in the National Portrait Gallery, and is reproduced 
herewith. The Prince was, unhappily for his future, a 
spoilt child, and there are signs of petulance, in the new 
portrait, about the full lips, which are suggestive of the 
irritable, wilful and unaccountable being who lived for 
more than forty years after Culloden. The dark brown 
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in this picture in or about 1732. Largilliére had a very 
long connection with the Stuarts and painted Charles II 
as far back as 1675. He painted James II also, when he 
had succeeded Charles; and, later on, when that King 
and his family were in exile at St. Germains, he painted 
that fine portrait, circa 1700, of Prince James Francis 
Edward Stuart (son of James II) as a boy; with his little 
sister Princess Louise. That charming picture, one of 
Largilliére’s masterpieces, is happily now in the possession 
of the National Portrait Gallery. It is, I think, just on 
the cards that Largilliére, recalling his long connection 
with the Stuarts, did actually paint this at present unknown 
portrait in his old age. It is finely painted, and not 
unworthy of this artist at his best. 


There are a number of pictures of Prince Charlie in 
existence, good, bad and indifferent. In the opinion of 
the writer by far the finest of these is the famous portrait, 
painted by Louis Tocqué, in Paris, in 1748. This portrait, 
a print of which is shown herewith, represents the Prince 
soon after the ’45, when he stood at the summit of his 
fame and before he succumbed to the fatal habit of 
drinking which ruined his after life. Tocqué’s portrait 
represents the Prince in half armour, according to the 
curious fashion of that period. He was then, as may be 
easily seen, “‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” a very distinguished- 





pei: ; looking young man, with good eyes and fine features, 
PRINCE CHARLIE By Antonio David CL. ae : hs ta , 
one of the handsomest princes in Europe. 


By permission of National Portrait Galler) 


“Italian” eyes are manifestly a legacy from the Prince’s 
grandmother, Mary of Modena, Queen of James II. 
The full and flowing wig is rather overpowering to so 
youthful a face. On the whole this new portrait of Prince 
Charlie is a very typical and very interesting one, which 
will be welcomed by those many people who are interested 
in the sad history of the brilliant and daring prince who 
landed in Scotland in 1745 with only seven followers and 
fairly shook George II. upon his throne. 


The history of this portrait is obscure. It belongs 
to a well-known family, in whose possession it has long 
been, and has always been regarded, although the painter 
is unknown, as a genuine portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Of this we think, with considerable 
knowledge of pictures of the later Stuarts, that there can 
be little doubt. By whom was it painted? That is a 
question very difficult to answer. It may have been by 
Rigaud (1659-1743), a famous French artist who painted 
five kings, including Louis XIV, Louis XV, two Kings 
of Poland—Augustus II and I11—the famous Charles XII 
of Sweden, and many other distinguished people. Or 
it may have been by Marc Nattier (1685-1766), an almost 
equally distinguished artist, who painted the Czarina 
Elizabeth of Russia, Peter the Great, the great Marshall 
Saxe, and various other celebrities. 


Or again, it is just possible that Nicolas de Largilliére 
(1656-1746) may have been the painter of this new and 





hitherto unknown portrait, although he must have been PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 
an old man when Prince Charles Edward was delineated By L. Tocqué, Paris, 1748 
Cc 2I 
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A pollo LA 


GLASS WITH PORTRAIT OF ** YOUNG PRETENDER’” 


By permission of \ictoriac® Albert Museum 


There were many pictures and miniatures shown 
interesting Scottish Exhibition held at 


27, Grosvenor Square, by kind permission of Mr. and 


in the very 


Mrs. Robert Fleming, in 1931. 
the most remarkable was that by an unknown painter 
showing the Prince in middle life, probably about the 
year 1766 or 1767, when Charles Edward had succeeded 
his father as titular King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and styled himself Charles III. This was a handsome 
and rather flattering portrait, showing, however, strong 
signs of the intemperance which eventually destroyed 
the character and person of the unhappy prince. This 
portrait was lent to the Exhibition by Lord Braye, and 
attracted much attention. 

Among my illustrations are shown also a Jacobite 
drinking glass, with the engraved portrait of the Prince, 


Among them one of 
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TOMB OF THE LAST STUARTS AT ST. PETER’S, 
ROME By Canova 


gras 


and the monument to the last three Stuarts at Rome, 
executed by the famous sculptor, Canova. Lord Mahon, 
in his brilliant history of “The Forty-Five,” thus 
eloquently recalls the sad memories of that noble 
tomb: “ Beneath that unrivalled dome lie mouldering 
the remains of what was once a brave and gallant heart ; 
and a stately monument, from the chisel of Canova, but 
at the charge, as I believe, of the House of Hanover, 
has since arisen to the memory of James the Third, 
Charles the Third and Henry the Ninth, Kings of 
England—names which an Englishman can scarcely read 
without a smile or a sigh! Often at the present day 
does the British traveller turn from the sunny height 
of the Pincian, or the carnival throngs of the Corso, 
to gaze in thoughtful silence on that sad mockery of 
human greatness, and that last record of ruined hopes.” 
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TWO MING BIRD-PAINTINGS 


By W. A. THORPE 


FIG. I. 


HE two Chinese paintings here illustrated 

were recently acquired by Mr. Leigh Ashton. 

In each case the subject is painted on silk 

gauze which has assumed a soft dead-leaf 
brown colour and is worn on one or two places. Each 
piece of gauze measures 10? in. by 10} in., and has been 
stuck in a folder. On the opposite leaf of each folder a 
poem written on paper has been stuck in—in each case 
a different poem and by a different poet, copied in the 
same hand. 


Both pieces are painted in a style of the late Ming 
dynasty. Their condition and the quality of the painting 
suggest that they are of that period; comparison with 
another piece tends to confirm this view. One of them 
is signed (Fig. Il). The unsigned painting shows a 
bird with a crooked bill of the bull-finch type, apparently 


BIRD-PAINTING BY WANG WEI-LIEH (Unsigned) 
In the Collection of Leigh 


Ishton, Esq. 


in an aviary. The bill is painted in pale yellow, the head, 
wings and tail in grey-black, and the breast in a light 
delicate red. The bird is perched on a transverse bar, 
and near it is a bowl attached to a vertical pole. The top 
of the bowl is rendered in a sombre shade of turquoise 
blue-green which dwindles towards the base into the 
soft brown of the gauze. Above the bird’s head is a 
dependent branch bearing bunches of fruit, both branch 
and fruit being executed in light red. Throughout, the 
design is outlined in grey-black and filled in with colours, 
which seem to have faded a little in one or two places. 


The signed piece is slightly different in treatment, but 
it is obviously by the same hand. The subject is a bird 
with a sharp-pointed bill and a long narrow tail, perched 
on a branch of flowering prunus and apparently in its 
natural surroundings. The back, wings and tail are in 
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grey-black, the breast in delicate red, with traces of the 
same colour on head and tail. The outlines of the branches 
are much thicker than in the other painting, and in places 
can scarcely be called outlines at all, especially in the 
large branch at the bottom. The blossoms are thinly 
outlined in grey-black with thick touches of white and 
smaller touches of a strong vivid green. The centres 
of the flowers are in the same colour as the bird’s breast, 


(the province of Kiangsu), that he belonged to the 
school of Chou Chih-mien, and that he worked as a 
painter of birds and flowers. Some further details are 
given by a writer in Kokka.' 

Wang Wei-lich was born at Su-chou Fu (Soochow), 
one of the largest cities in the Province of Kiangsu. 
Soochow has now more than half a million inhabitants, 
and has long been famous for its canals, It is situated 





FIG. I. 


BIRD-PAINTING 


BY WANG WEI-LIEH (Signed) 


In the Collection of Leigh Ashton, Esq. 


and the strong vivid green recurs in larger patches on the 
branches, especially on the big branch. It may be intended 
to represent moss or lichen. 

The signature in the top right-hand corner consists 
of six characters painterly written: wa ching wang wei lieh 
hsieh. The last character (Asieh, painted) is a word used 
by bird and flower-painters of drawing or painting from 
the life. Below the signature are the corresponding seals, 
the characters being reserved in a red ground and so 
rubbed as to be not easily legible. Wu-ching was the ‘ya 
name of a late Ming painter, Wang Wei-lich, who is not 
very well known. He is not mentioned by Mr. Waley 
in his Introduction to Chinese Painting, by Prof. Giles in 
his Chinese Pictorial Art, or by Hirth in his Scraps ; but 
Mr. Waley in his Index has a notice of him and gives 
his floruitas 1580-1620. The Chung Kuo Jén gives only his 
names and dynasty, and says that he was a native of Wu 
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near the southern end of the Grand Canal (Yii-ho), and 
is sometimes called the Venice of China. During the 
Ming dynasty the city produced several painters who 
became famous for bird and flower pieces and for land- 
scape, and were known as the Wu School. These Wu 
painters belonged to the amateur tradition, or Learned 
Man’s School, which traced its descent from the famous 
poet-painter Wang Wei. They were Court officials and 
civil servants whose training and interests were chiefly 
literary, and they cordially disliked the professional 
painters and their conventions. One of the spokesmen of 
Literary Painting was that very decided person Tung 
Ch‘i-ch‘ang, some of whose remarks have been translated 
by Mr. Waley ;* “* When educated men paint they ought 


1 Vol. XVIII, No. 330 (November, 1917), p. 106. 
2 Introduction to Chinese Painting, p. 249. 
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Iwo Ming Bird-Paintings 


to use a style based on ornamental characters in cursive or 
ceremonial calligraphy. Their trees should be like twisted 
iron, their mountains like painted sand.” Otherwise 
they will fall into the “‘ purgatory of professional painting. 

Where a laborious and minute technique is 
practised the painter becomes the slave of nature, and she 
soon wears him out.” At Soochow one of the painters 
who did most to establish a local school on these lines 
was Shén Chou (b. 1427, d. 1509). As a poet he based 
himself on Po Chii-i and other Tang poets, while in 
painting his style influenced the celebrated Wén Chéng- 
ming (1470-1567) and his pupil Ch‘én Shun (b. 1483, 
d. 1544). Another bird-and-flower painter of the Wu 
School who made a great reputation was Lu Chih, who 
lived at Pao Shan, about fifty miles from Soochow ; he 
was born in 1495 and died in 1576. 


One of his contemporaries was the bird-and-flower 
painter Chou Chih-mien, who became the master of our 
Wang. The precise dates of Chou Chih-mien are 
uncertain. The writer in Kokka, mentioned above, 
states that he was “ most prosperous” in the reign of 
Wan Li (1573-1619), but Mr. Waley* gives his floruit as 
1530-1560 and that of his pupil as 1580-1620. Whether 
or not Chou Chih-mien survived into the reign of Wan Li, 
it seems certain that Wang Wei-lieh’s activity belonged 
to that period. 


In his Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial 
Art* Prof. Giles quotes an interesting passage from 
a Chinese writer which shows the atmosphere in which 
the young Wang received his education as a painter, 
and is particularly relevant to Mr. Ashton’s birds: 
** Chou Chih-mien sketched flowers and birds with much 
spirit and rhythm, and also painted with freshness and 
refinement. At his home he kept every possible variety 
of bird, and carefully watched how they drank, pecked, 
flew and stood still. Owing to this his works were full 
of vitality.” A vitality perhaps too highly observed. 
The Wu painters were devoted to a petty classicism. 
Their works were neat, civilised and serene. They liked 
not only to reduce their birds to an aviary, but to bring 
the whole world into the circle of their cultivated lives, 
so that they might enjoy its familiar beauties without 
any ruffling of emotion or any startling of imagination. 
They were honnétes hommes, with no more indulgence in 
feeling that a Shaftesbury decorum might permit them. 


It would seem that the young Wang was more 
romantic by nature, and that he grew tired of their prim- 
ness. Another signed painting by him is in the possession 
of the Baron Koyata Iwasaki of Tokyo. It is a kakimono 
painted on paper, and measures 1m. 26cm. by 61 cm. 
A good reproduction in colours is published in Kokka.’ 
Here is no choice of delicate birds which lend themselves 
to exact and elegant painting. We find no birds at all, 
but a group of three wild trees (pai tree, prunus and 
bamboo), suitably entwined to make a rebus, but painted 
with an evident delight in gnarled and sinuous boughs. 
There is a suggestion of this romantic feeling in the 
branch of Mr. Ashton’s signed piece, but technically 
also there are several points of resemblance with the Iwasaki 
painting. The prunus blossoms are touched with the 
same vivid green, and there is a larger spot of it in the 
foreground. The sombre turquoise hue reappears in 
the trunk of the pa/ tree and dwindles into soft brown in 


precisely the same manner. There are also general 
similarities of colour and brushwork, though the Iwasaki 
has more of calligraphy and “ twisted iron.” The tree 
painting is signed Wang Wei-lich without the ‘y# name, 
but the seals of both names appear below. They are more 
clearly stamped and less worn than the seals of Mr. Ashton’s 
painting, and are in the reverse order. 


By his own preference Wang seems to have been 
attracted to a nature school of painters which had 
flourished since Hsii Hsi. The representatives of it who 
appealed to him most were Lin Liang and Lii Chi 
(floruerunt 1500). Theywereboth Court officials, but painters 
very different from the mild Chou. Their artistic ancestor 
Hsti Hsi and his opposite number Huang Ch‘iian (tenth 
century) were the first painters in China to make flower- 
and-bird pictures (wa niao) an independent genre, and 
they stand for the contrast between the elegant boredom 
of official life and a craving for wild places, which was 
inherent in the life and art of the Chinese. Huang Ch‘iian 
painted the tame birds and cultivated flowers of the 
Emperor’s park at Ch‘éng-tu. He was a self-made man, 
and worked in an eclectic style, using an almost dry brush 
and so making his colours soft and delicate. Hsii Hsi, 
whom Huang despised for coarseness, liked to see his birds 
and flowers in their natural state and painted with a 
brush full of ink in a free and vigorous style. He has 
been called the greatest flower-painter of antiquity,° 
and is thus noticed by a Chinese critic’: ‘In painting 
flowers Chao Ch‘ang aimed at strict resemblance; but 
not so Hsii Hsi. And the painter who can ignore such 
resemblance becomes what Ssti-ma Ch‘ien was among 
prose writers and Tu Fu among poets.” 


Both Lin Liang and Lii Chi were on the side of Hsii 
Hsi, but whereas Lin’s brushwork was in the manner of 
grass character, Lii used the outline method. Particularly 
Lii Chi, though his birds can be rich and delicate, painted 
them in their wild homes, and thought the setting of 
equal importance with the subject. His wonderful series 
of the “* Four Seasons ’”’* are as much shan shui as bird 
paintings, and show a sense of what in Europe might 
have been called the sublime; the “ Winter” painting 
is more torrent than bird, and reminds one of a Richard 
Wilson gorge-and-waterfall. 


In the prunus branch of Mr. Ashton’s signed painting 
Wang seems to be feeling forward to the romantic vigour 
of the Iwasaki trees; and these again show an obvious 
sympathy of mood and treatment with Lii Chi’s “‘ Spring,” 
where two birds are perched on the bough of a flowering 
peach-tree. But Wang’s two birds are still good Wu; 
the unsigned bird might be in Chou’s aviary. Perhaps, 
therefore, we may think that both paintings belong to the 
earlier part of Wang’s career, and that they mark the 
early conflict in him of the amateur tradition and the 
individual. 


Index, p. 22 and p. 96. 
t P. 190. 
» loc. cit. 
‘ Waley, Index, p. 37. 
7 Giles, Introduction, p. 84. 
* Reproduced in Kokka, Vol. XXVIII (1917-1918), No. 3 
p. 55 (“* Autumn ”’ and ‘* Winter ’’), and No. 335, p. 219 (* Sprin 
and ‘* Summer ”’), from the collection of Prince Shimazu (Tokyo). 
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THE WARREN 


HASTINGS EXHIBITION AT 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


IVALLING the four millennia which, from the 

heights of the pyramids looked down upon the 

soldiers of Napoleon’s army, Nimrod’s bas-reliefs 

in the British Museum look upon the literary 
and artistic remains of Warren Hastings—a strange 
and incongruous apotheosis of Empires and Empire 
builders. 


With the literary documents and relics of Warren 
Hastings we have, in these columns, no concern, our 
interest being confined to his artistic associations—in 
other words, his portraits and the most humiliating 
episode of his life, his impeachment—perhaps the greatest 
spectacle in which a British Statesman has ever figured 
as the principal actor. 

What was Warren Hastings’s appearance? At the time 
of the trial, Macaulay tells us: ‘‘ He looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, 
while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive but not gloomy, a 
mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn but 
serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the 
picture in the council chamber at Calcutta, Mens aequa 
in arduis; such was the aspect with which the great 
pro-consul presented himself to his judges. 

Nine “aspects”’ of Warren Hastings figure in this 
exhibition. Of these, two are original paintings and one 
a mezzotint of one of these pictures. At least two great 


and three notable painters have given us their version of 


his aspect—Reynolds and Lawrence, Romney, Zoffany 
and Beechey. Very possibly the painting Macaulay refers 
to is one painted by Zoffany whilst the artist was in India. 
Zoflany’s work is represented in this exhibition by a very 
poor stipple engraving by R. Brittridge, published i in 1784 
2 Calcutta, and by a very good line engraving by 

Bromley, published in 1797—that is to say, two years 
nies the impeachment, and two years after the acquittal, 
for the trial lasted nearly eight years. The difference in 
essential character is so great that one can only put it 
down to the very mediocre work of Brittridge. Never- 
theless, the difference between the reading of character, 
even among the most important painters and apart from 
any question of age, is marked and quite in accordance with 
what we know of Hastings’s psychology. There seems, 
in fact, to have been a contradiction in ‘‘ the Governor- 
General’s”’ features. Or the “high and _ intellectual 
forehead ” all the artists are agreed. Reynolds’s portrait, 
painted between 1766 and 1768—-that is to say, shortly 
before his return to India—shows him as a young man, 
wearing his own hair long but already scanty on the 
top; his lips full and more or less cupid-bowed, a sense 
of humour hiding in their angles ; his eyes are averted, 
ulert, and there lurks about his nostrils the scent of 
battle. All of these characteristics Thomas Watson’s 
mezzotint, also on view, has obliterated. One must 
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remember to make allowances for the intervention of the 
engraver between the painter and spectator, just as one 
must make allowances for the difference between the 
painter’s vision and the capacity of his hand. Even so, 
however, there must have been in Warren Hastings’s 
features that which challenged a difference of opinion, 
as great as that which has persisted in the judgment of 
his character. Romney’s full-length portrait, here 
exhibited on the opposite side, represents him as the 
Governor-General of Bengal, 1774-1785, and was 
‘bequeathed in 1800 to the Honourable East India 
Company by William Larkins, Accountant-General during 
his Government.” It shows Warren Hastings as a tallish, 
white-haired old man distinguished only by the high- 
domed forehead. The whole picture with its feigned 
landscape background is conventional, and _ seems, 
moreover, to have lost its colour in repeated varnishings. 

A stipple engraving partly printed in colours, partly 
coloured by hand, by G. T. Stubbs, after George Stubbs, 
published in 1795, shows him wearing a tall hat, and 
confirms Reynolds’s early picture in respect of the alert 
eyes and the humorous mouth. W. Nutter’s  stipple 
engraving after R. Fulton, published in 1801, confirms 
Reynolds’s view of the full lips, but seems to give a wrong 
shape to the nose and makes him look younger than he 
looks in W. Bromley’s engraving after Zoffany, published 
four years earlier; but the latter gives his eyes a more 
dreamy and poetical expression w hich accounts perhaps 
for Hastings the versifier, lover and composer of prayers. 
Skelton’s fine engraving after Sir William Beechey, of 
1817, showing Hastings with full white whiskers and heavy 
white eyebrows, breathes the Mens aequa in arduis \ess 
than the self- respect and dignity of age. J. James’s 
mezzotint after J. T. Seton, published at the time of his 
resignation in 1785, and cautiously, at first, issued without 
the ‘“ Honourable”? before his name, gives Warren 
Hastings an almost pointed chin as well as apparently 
dark, natural hair; it might suggest a “‘ face pale and 
worn” as well as “serene.” None of the likenesses 
make it possible to see in Hastings the alleged torturer 
of the Begums—except Say’s mezzotint after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s painting of 1811, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; and here it is only the line of the lips which speaks 
of ‘inflexible decision,” although even here there is a 
saving grace of humour. Undoubtedly Lawrence’s portrait 
sums up the impression of the man whom, in 1813, when 
the print was published, “ the Commons received with 
acclamations, and when he retired, rose and uncovered,” 
but accounts also for the gentlemen who, upon that 
occasion, “‘ Kept their seats, and pulled their hats over 
their brows.” 

We are enabled, by the courtesy of Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, Bt., to publish in this connection a portrait 
of Warren Hastings which we believe has not hitherto 
been reproduced. Our readers will be interested to 
compare this with the various paintings and engravings 
now being exhibited at the British Museum. 
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PORTRAIT OF WARREN HASTINGS (hitherto unpublished) By J. Simpson 
By permission of Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MODES AND MANNERS, by Max von Boenn. Translated 
from the German by Joan JosHua. Medium 8vo, illus., 
cloth. (Leadon: Harrap, 1932.) 

Vor. I. From tHe DrcLINE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD TO THE 
RENAISSANCE. Pp. 310, with 25 plates in colour and 220 
illustrations in half-tone. 


Vor. Il. THe SixreentH Century. Pp. 290, with 16 plates in 
colour and 177 illustrations in half-tone. 


These are the first two volumes of a familiar German 
work, whose appearance in an English dress was evidently 
a mere question of time. They are to be followed in 
due course by volumes III and IV, treating respectively 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The present 
critic has the advantage of acquaintance with the German 
originals, which included four further volumes dealing 
with the nineteenth century and an ancillary volume * 
on what may be called the anatomy of costume by Emma 
von Sichart. These tive tomes have already been Englished 
for our benefit, and it has been interesting to compare the 
manner of their English sponsors with that of the latest 
translator. And here it may at once be said that Miss 
Joan Joshua emerges from the ordeal with flying colours. 
The German author is to be congratulated on falling into 
the hands of so faithful and discreet an interpreter; one, 
moreover, who rarely reminds us, so far as mere diction 
goes, that we are in fact keeping alien company. In this 
respect it compares favourably with the English version 
of Emma von Sichart’s companion volume, issued by the 
same publishers in 1928 under the misleading title of 
‘“* A History of Costume,” which somehow contrived to 
be as unfair to its original as the latter was to the author 
(Carl von Kohler) of which it was in the main an avowed 
adaptation. Jraduttore traditore is untrue in the present 
case. 

Its merits as a picture-gallery are no doubt what has 
chiefly recommended the original series to public favour, 
both at home and abroad, and here the publishers (who 
are also, I believe, those of that excellent art journal 
Pantheon) enjoyed the peculiar advantage of being 
identical with the well-known firm of art-photographers, 
Bruckmann’s of Munich. This of course placed at their 
disposal a remarkable stock of negatives of Old Masters, 
the blocks from which have done duty in both the German 
and English editions as illustrations of contemporary 
costume. For all their excellences, these illustrations 
suffer to some extent from the defects of the system, the 
photographs in stock having been primarily taken for 
their artistic rather than their antiquarian value. A more 
serious fault is that no attempt whatever has been made 
to indicate their relation to the letterpress, so that the two 
are not, as they should ideally be, evidently an organic 
whole. This is the more regrettable in that the books 
appear to have achieved success principally as a history 
of costume. In point of fact, it would be quite easy on 
the one hand to substitute a completely new selection of 
pictures without in the least disturbing the text, on the 
other to rewrite the letterpress on different lines without 
affecting the illustrations. 


‘“*Praktische Kostiimkunde.”’ In the original this was 
published in ¢wo volumes. 


At least on the literary side, “‘ Die Mode. Menschen 
und Moden ”’—to give the series its original title—is not, 
as seems to be generally assumed, a history of costume, 
but a general description of manners and customs, in 
which of course costume is given its place. It is eminently 
readable, but so crowded with isolated ‘‘ facts’ that it 
is often difficult to see the wood for the trees. As Chesterton 
says of H. G. Wells’s “ Outline of History,”’ the work is 
permeated throughout by “two hearty detestations: a 
hatred of Pagan Rome and a hatred of Christian Rome.” 
Indeed, one might go farther and say that the work as 
a whole suggests a whole-hearted disapproval of the 
civilization to which we are heirs, as repeatedly evidenced 
by the author’s obiter dicta. Not the “ Church of Rome ” 
only but organized Christianity at large is his bése noire, 
which throughout these books plays the part of King 
Charles’s head. The result is a depressing picture of 
callous cruelty and brutish stupidity, emphasized rather 
than relieved in spots by a thin veneer of “ culture.” 
Those few who are familiar with the writings of Alwin 
Schultz and Henne am Rhyn will feel the point of view 
not altogether novel. Here the attractive form and the 
parade of erudition is apt to mislead the uninformed 
layman. After all, by underlining details selected ad hoc 
and omitting or minimizing the nobler manifestations of 
human genius, it is not so difficult to conjure up the 
vision of a hell upon earth. The more experienced reader 
at least will take little harm from Herr von Boehn’s 
obsessions. For such the work contains any amount of 
useful material for reference, especially in the English 
edition, to which the translator has added a useful and 
much-needed index. It is perhaps as well, however, to 
note that the fluent English masks a mentality essentially 
Teutonic, and that despite his surface erudition, the 
author’s first-hand knowledge of sources other than 
German is not really deep. FE. MK. 


PEWTER DOWN THE AGES. From Medieval to the 
Present Day. With Notes on Evolution. By Howarp 
HerscHEL CorTrerect, F.R.Hist.Soc. (London: Hutchinson 
and Co., Ltd.) 21s. net. 


The lover of fine pewter will have cause to thank 
Mr. Cotterell for his new book, a worthy successor to 
his monumental work “ Old Pewter: Its Makers and 
Marks,” but issued at one-fifth the price. Mr. Cotterell 
is the author of several other books on the subject, besides 
being a Founder and past President of the Society of 
Pewter Collectors. He is in close collaboration with 
Continental authorities, and has pursued his quarry in 
many lands. The information he gives is, therefore, 
of exceptionable value, and could only come from exact 
knowledge and long intimacy with the finest pieces. His 
method of imparting it is easy and colloquial, as though 
chatting familiarly to fellow-enthusiasts, without recourse 
to obscure or puzzling technicalities ; and when these 
are necessary we simply turn to the very useful and 
complete glossary of terms at the end. The book, 
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moreover, is set in so large a type—as large as our old- 
fashioned nursery books—that reading it is a physical 
pleasure. 


\s one would expect from such an expert, it is a 
guide for pewter fanciers who fly at high game; and 
what makes the book especially 
useful as a reference is the number 
of large-scale illustrations of rare and 
choice examples (there are 161 of 
them) presented in historic sequence 
and superbly printed. Nothing, by 
the way, makes a more satisfactory 
half-tone block than a pewter object. 
The text takes the form of a running 
commentary on the illustrations, 
explaining their points, periods, 
differences, characteristics and the 
provenance of types, and the author 
supports his argument by means of 
a selection of old pictures in which 
pewter vessels and utensils are in- 
troduced, a source of information 
too often neglected. This source, 
however, must not be relied on too 
implicitly in the matter of dates. 
Pewter does not wear out so quickly 
as that. 

Extremely interesting, and to the 
point, in the opposite direction, is the 
inclusion of Jost Amman’s woodcut 
of a pewterer’s workshop, showing 
a variety of types; one of them, as 
the writer points out, depicting a 
Ziirich G/ockenkanne, generally 
regarded as a Swiss conception of 
later date. 

Mr. Cotterell tells us that “‘ with 
the exception of sepulchral chalices 
and early spoons, few authenticated 
examples of medieval British pewter 
are known to exist, and one has 
therefore to turn to countries across 
the English Channel for evidence of 
what the records of such early 
periods are like.” But where 
England stood pre-eminent was in 
the quality and honesty of her metal. 
The English formula for the pewter 
amalgam was so highly esteemed on 
the Continent that objects of special 
importance were in later times 
stamped with the words ‘“ Etain 
\nglais,” “‘ Englische Composiz- 
zion,”’ and such like labels, and even 





meretricious ; no great skill being required owing to the 
softness of the metal. 

It is interesting to note how certain types persist 
in their main features throughout the ages, as though 
the most suitable forms for holding or containing vessels 


with the word “‘ London,”’ to certify AN EARLY SEPULCHRAL CHALICE FOUND IN THE TOMB OF A FRENCH 


that the composition was of English 
quality. 


Good wine needs no bush, and it is satisfactory to 
note that the English were averse to decorating their 
pewter-ware with surface ornament. To our thinking, 
the smooth grey metal with its undecorated bloom has 
something noble about it, and is far more agreeable to 
the eye—and to the touch—without unnecessary engraving 
or embossing. Such treatment always tends to the 
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BISHOP. (‘“‘ Pewter Down the Ages ’’) 


having been once discovered, were established for all time 
as not being susceptible of much improvement ; whatever 
diversity of detail we may find in otherwise standardized 
types. “All the more valuable, therefore, is our author’s 
guidance in the matter of what to look for. Mr. Cotterell 
points out how far Continental influence has permeated 
English work and home influences radiated outward. 
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Some of the earliest forms were decided ages before 
the introduction of pewter, being derived from pottery 


and bronze vessels. Mr. Cotterell shows us (in Fig. IV) 
an example of a bronze-inspired S/abeskanne or Hall- 
Flagon of pewter which has strong resemblance to a 
Chinese bronze of antique shape. 


Again, the Gourde or Bulgekanne is another 
venient form adapted from the gourd—a shape in its 
flattened version often termed “ pilgrim’s bottle” 

which is found in all times and in all countries, from 


China to Peru. 


con- 


\ peculiarity often found in the Gourde of early 
times is the curiously-shaped foot which enables the 
vessel to stand upright safely, and the small shield affixed 
to the lower part of the body (analogous in position to 
the tailpiece of a violin), the meaning of which is not 
clear. The author suggests that it may indicate a former 
ring attachment for tilting purposes, but this is by no 
means certain. The ring, if any, may have been intended 
to run a strap or sling through when carrying. 


With all respect to the Gourdes of more ancient 
lineage which the author illustrates, the finest, to my 
thinking is the French example (Fig. XXX) of the 
sixteenth century, with Gothic features, whose fat, 
smooth contours literally invite the hand’s caress. Its 
massive simplicity is of the essence of fine pewter form, 
and the “mask” lugs and stirrup handle and trefoil- 
headed screw-cap put the finishing touches to a noble 
ensemble. The two halves of all genuine early Gourdes 
are joined vertically, and not laterally or round the centre 
as in later types. 


The differences in form of pewter vessels of similar 
type, though subtle, are so patent to the educated eye, 
being so much a matter of “ expression ”’ in the moulding, 
that such a fine example as the polyhedral flagon (on 
page 46, Fig. XIV) of pure Gothic form found in the ruins 
of the Homburg Castle in Switzerland conjures up its 
period in every line. Each curve of its swelling and 
massive form, together with the seated lion on its cover, 
is eloquent of that turbulent age. The author rightly hails 
it as one of the finest pieces of pewter that has survived 
the passing of time. 


Another fine Gothic piece, which we give as an 
illustration, is the Sepulchral Chalice (Fig. XV) found 
in the tomb of a French bishop. Coming to modern 
times, the author repeats his assertion, which he first 
pointed out in a contemporary, that the well-known 
Scottish measures, known as “ Tappit-hens” are the 
victims of a misnomer. The word, he tells us, is ‘‘ an 
entirely wrong application of a corruption of the old 
French word sopynett (a quart), a word denoting capacity 
and not shape.” The second size is known correctly as 
the ‘ Chopin,” from the French chopine (a pint), and the 
third size is called a ‘ Mutchkin.” The designation, 
however, has gained so strong a hold in popular currency 
that the author may well despair of ever effecting 
a change. 

Mr. Cotterell’s book is further enriched by a detach- 


able pocket list of the most prominent British pewterers 
and their marks, abridged from his larger work. 


oH. G. F. 
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EVERYDAY THINGS 


Maryjorig and C, 


IN CLASSICAL GREECE, by, 
H. B. QuENNELL. (London: Batsford.) 8s. net. 
In the present volume, which concludes their series 
of books on Everyday Things in Ancient Greece, the 
authors very wisely begin with the architecture. This 
most fascinating subject is too often kept in the back- 
ground, or skimmed over in a chapter towards the end of 
a book. Here it occupies 48 out of the 138 pages in 
which all kinds of matters are described and discussed. 
If our grandfathers, who had to struggle with large 
dictionaries and plain texts, and whose memories of the 
classical languages consisted mainly of hours spent on 
learning declensions and paradigms, could see such books 
as this, they would expect that every child would prefer 
classics to any other course of study. Now that Latin 
and Greek are no longer compulsory, all kinds of allure- 
ments are set before the public. One can only regret 
that such alleviations of the old dull routine did not 
appear many years ago. Had they done so, the classical 
studies with their quite invaluable training might still 
have held their once impregnable position in education. 


The second chapter, which deals with the Town and 
its public buildings, includes such varied subjects as 
town-planning, markets, medicine, dramatists and actors. 
In the third chapter, which is concerned with Town 
Houses and Everyday Life, we have plans of houses, 
pictures and descriptions of furniture, vases, games, 
coins, terra-cottas and a sketch of Xenophon’s delightful 
account of the household of the young Ischomachus and 
his wife. By the way, the little wife should hardly be 
called an “‘ infant of fifteen.”” A Greek girl of that age 
would probably be quite mature. And did not our own 
Mr. Pepys marry his wife when she was exactly that age ? 


‘ 


It is a pity that the authors repeat the silly statement 
that men fastened their hair “* with a goiden grasshopper.” 
There is absolutely no authority for this grasshopper ; 
the hair was fixed up with golden bands, and the coils of 
hair with golden bands at intervals produced the ringed 
effect of a grasshopper’s body. 

In the fourth and last chapter Sea Fights and Land 
Battles are described. Here the authors follow the course 
of events in the narrative of Thucydides. To older 
persons the tragic story of the Sicilian Expedition can 
never be too fully told, but there seems some little danger 
that the boys and girls for whom the book is primarily 
intended may find the detailed account rather tiresome. 
That is, however, the only adverse criticism that can be 
levelled against a most charming and useful book. 


I only noticed the following slips : On page 38, “ the 
scent of the sacrifice could be wafted in to (not into !) 
the god”’; page 56, “‘the mortal dust of (not or) St. 
Chad.” The lady commemorated by the exquisite 
monument shown in Fig. 26 was named Hegeso (not 
Hegesa). In the first chapter it is a little confusing to 
read of the Temple of Athena Nike on page 11, and of 
the Statue of Athene Promachos on page 12. There 
ought to be consistent spelling throughout ; alas! there 
never is in any book. 

With regard to the parapet of the Nike Apteros 
Temple, the authors quote Dinsmoor’s article of 1926, 
but do not seem to know of Rhys Carpenter’s book 
published in 1929. The illustrations, like the printing and 
binding, are excellent, kn Tis Be 
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HOMES AND GARDENS OF ENGLAND, by Harry 
BarsForp and CHARLES Fry. London : Batsford.) 
12s. 6d. net. 

In the modest compass of 46 pages, some of which 
are partly or wholly occupied by plans or drawings, the 
authors of this really beautiful book give a clear and very 
readable account of the growth and development of the 
English home and garden. As they remark in their 
Introduction, English domestic architecture holds a 
unique place. “On the Continent the architect was 
hiefly the servant of the Court, the Church or the State ; 
in England he was most liberally employed by a great 
class of private proprietors among whom the arts of 
decoration and design were frequently an interest and 
sometime sa passion . . . always, it may be said, the 
apotheosis of an Englishman’s career has been his house.” 

The examples described and illustrated are chosen 
from every type of house, including many which show 
‘how the standard of quality was maintained in houses 
of moderate and smaller size, so consistent in their dignity, 
restraint and beauty of detail.” It is these qualities that 
strike the reader of this concise yet sufficient account, 


and that are evident on almost every one of the 175 
splendid plates. The authors are very fair ; they recognize 
that ‘“‘ Vanbrugh was a master of monumental effects,’ 
and that the works of Kent and other Palladians ‘* possess 
a real stateliness and dignity of their own,” Yet they 
point out that our “‘ more characteristic productions 
possess in a high degree the qualities of balance, restraint, 
dignity and charm . . . and our most satisfying 
production in the sphere of building has probably been 
the ‘ middling ’ house.” 

Economic conditions now forbid the making and 
upkeep of the enormous gardens that used to be thought 
the necessary setting of a gentleman’s “ residence.”’ But 
at the other end of the scale there is a compensating 
improvement. Lord Conway, in his Foreword, remarks 
that “‘ one admirable feature of the new world in which 
we have to live is the multiplic: ation of small gardens for 
the setting of new cottages.”’ cc a: , 3 
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THE APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE, by Roser1 
Byron. 4to, pp. 63, illus. (London: Wishart & Co., 1932.) 
Boards, §s. 

There is much wisdom and even more good advice 
in this fecund book and there is a certain amount of 
excellent definition and analysis. The obvious application 
of sculpture to architecture is very simply stated: ‘“‘ The 
function of architectural ornament of the static type, of 
panel or triglyph, statue or iron is that of punctuation and 
emphasis ; the eve must be arrested here, continued there 
to complete the composition.” The “alliance between 
cursive ornament and formalism as opposed to that 
between static ornament and naturalism” is noted. As 
to the viewing of buildings: ‘“‘ When the main extension 
is vertical, the beholder cannot as a rule levitate 
himself to the level of its central line; even if he were 
to do so, the distortion due to vertical perspectives 
would still persist ard would in point of fact become two 
The author 
demards that the general attitude towards new archi- 
tecture shall be sternly critical and in most cases, as cited, 
sternly antagonistic. His analyses of modern buildings 
are as acute as his denunciations are heated. There is 
no doubt that he is right and no doubt that his objurga- 
tions are timely and necessary. This well-printed, well- 
illustrated book is the first issue of the handy and timely 


\delphi Quartos.”’ nm. ¥. 


distortions, downward as well as upward.” 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN: The Lady Ludlow Col- 
lection. (John Murray). £25. 

There have been many sumptuous works published 
with porcelain for their subject, but it is doubtful if any 
can equal this superbly produced volume dealing with 
the remarkable collection of English porcelain formed 
by that well-known connoisseur, Lady Ludlow. It is a 
collection which is not only notable for its size and 
range, but it is almost unique as regards the many pieces 


which it contains, which rank as premier productions of 


their respective factories. 

The productions of Chelsea and Worcester dominate 
the collection, but in the three 
hundred pieces it comprises one 
finds nearly twenty English fac 
tories represented. 

The text is from the pen of Mr. 
\rthur Hayden, whose useful little 
handbooks on subjects of interest 
to collectors have a wide public. 
He has compiled a catalogue which 
should be an indispensable adjunct 


English porcelain, and it would be 
of inestimable value if the pub- 
lishers of this volume could see 
their way to issuing Mr. Hayden’s 
text as a separate volume. 
It is, howe, er, as 
book that this sumptuous work 
has its chief appeal. There arc 
132 full page plates, and of these 
forty-one are in colour—the work 
of Messrs. W. F. Sedgwick, Ltd. 


BLICKLING HALL, NORFOLK. From “* Homes and Gardens of England” (Batsford) the colour plates, and they 
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to the library of all students of 


picture 


This firm, too, we believe, were 
responsible for the printing of 
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deserve the highest praise for both the quality of the 
blocks and the manner in which they have been printed. 
Of these plates the majority are devoted to Chelsea and 
Worcester. In the Chelsea section there are fifty-two 
plates, twenty of which are in colour; while of the 
forty-four plates devoted to Worcester, sixteen are in 
colour. 


The accuracy of these plates is in fact one of the chief 


features of this remarkable book. 


W. G. M. 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN: ARTIST AND MAN, by P. G. 
KoNobpY and Sipney Dark. (London Seeley, Service and 
Co., Ltd.) 25s. met. 


Messrs. Sidney Dark and P. G. Koaody, who have 
collaborated in this evaluation of the late Sir William 
Orpen, were personal friends of the artist, and their book 
is a friendly estimate of a most puzzling personality, 
puzzling both as artist and as man. But in calling their 
estimate a friendly one one must not infer that it is 
uncritical. Both Mr. Dark and Mr. Konody have the 
courage to criticize where they deem criticism necessary. 
Mr. Konody in particular is not afraid to condemn some 
periods and aspects of the artist’s work. And yet he 
comes to the conclusion: of him it may truly 
be said: he never painted a bad picture.” The im- 
pending exhibition at Burlington House will give us an 
opportunity to see a larger proportion of Orpen’s 
prodigious output together than will ever be gathered 
together again, and to judge whether Orpen deserves a 
praise, so high, so categorical, so unqualified. The 
probability is that opinions on Orpen’s significance in 
the hierarchy of art will always be divided, and that for 
a reason which Mr. Dark hints at: ‘*‘ As I understood 
him,” he says, “‘ Orpen was a man who wanted something 
from life with all intensity of his vivid personality. 1 
do not believe that he ever quite knew what that some- 
thing was, but whatever it was I am quite sure that he 
never found it.” This is profoundly true, or if that be 
too much to affirm, it at least explains why Orpen, 
especially in his imaginative work, so often failed to make 
his meaning clear. Mr. Konody draws attention to the 
way in which his “To the Unknown British Soldier 
in France”? was misunderstood; but really the artist 
had himself to blame; it was, at all events in its first 
state, almost unintelligible, because of the superfluous 
and misleading “* Blown up—Mad” wraiths of soldiers 
and the quite incongruous pw/// based not on a simple 
religious faith but on an esthetical appreciation of- 
Verrocchio. Another and even more significant case is 
that of “* The Black Cap.” Who could possibly imagine 
that this painting, esthetically one of the most disagreeable 
things that ever came from his easel, represented Orpen’s 
fine reaction against the ‘‘ Landru’”’ case? Of this case 
Orpen wrote a description which Mr. Dark very truly 
calls “‘ remarkable.” The description shows that Orpen 
had looked more deeply into the soul of humanity than 
one would expect from a man who habitually referred to 
himself as ‘‘ Orps”’ or ‘* Orpsie boy,” but the painting, 
so solid, so heavy in its ‘‘ humour,” so humorless in its 
treatment, is simply an anticlimax. And again one must 
quote Mr. Sidney Dark with approval. ‘ He never 
talked about himself. But he painted himself more clearly 
than he realized, far more clearly than he wished. That 
was perhaps his tragedy.” It would seem that Orpen’s 


sensibility was greater than his powers of logical expression 
whenever he had to dispense with Nature as a guide. 
His name will be safe with posterity, as a marvellous 
technician and as a portraitist, and to this side of his 
activity also Mr. Konody gives full and judicious attention, 
but perhaps a greater tribute might have been paid to 
Mr. William Nicholson, to whose art Orpen owes a 
very great deal. 

The book is well printed, and very fully illustrated 
with reproductions that vary considerably in quality ; 
it also contains a valuable chronological list of paintings. 


THE TEACHING OF ART, by Marcarer E. Marnias, 
Director of Art in the Public Schox ls, Montclair, N.J. (London : 
Charles Scribner’s, Sons.) 10s. 6d. 


This is an American guide for the Teaching of Art. 
It assumes, therefore, firstly, that “ Art” can be taught 
and proceeds to do so with complete assurance. The 
book contains an immense amount of material put to- 
gether with much thought, and for that reason can be 
recommended to English teachers of the same subject. 
Its great merit is the obvious experience of the author 
and her sound common sense in purely practical matters, 
that is to say, when she is giving instruction in ¢he art 
of doing something rather than in Art as such. And as 
her subject is primarily concerned with she art of teaching 
children, an art about which she knows a great deal, her 
book has considerable value. She discusses in their 
several chapters: “Why Teach Art,” “‘ Observing 
Children,” “ Elements of Vision,” “ Principles of Arrange- 
ment,” “* Letters and Lettering,” “ Drawing,” “ Related 
Manual Activities and Visual Education,” “* Art Apprecia- 
tion.” All she has to say is worth careful analysis and 
pondering. Our only criticism is that her statements are 
sometimes either ambiguous or her illustrations not convinc- 
ing. To say, for example, if we desire the emphasis of 
vertical movement we should repeat long vertical lines,”’ is 
not true and only appears to be so because the diagrams 
which accompany this statement have a_ misleading 
delimitation. The emphasis of verticality or horizontality 
is a matter of relationships. So also when she says 
““Some colours make us feel happy, others sad,” it is 
again a question of relationships rather than of colours 
in themselves, of quantity and quality of colour in relation 
to the quantity and quality of environing colours. How- 
ever, these points are only made in order to warn the 
reader that she—the book is intended it seems for women 
students—must do her own thinking whilst following 
the author’s valuable instruction. iH. F. 


L’ART FINLANDAIS, XIXth AND XXth CENTURIES 


by ONN1 Ox KONEN (Société Anonyme D’Edition Helsingfors.) 


By the courtesy of the Finnish Legation in London 
we have received a copy of this interesting work by 
Professor Onni Okkonen dealing with the Art of Finland 
during the period mentioned. 

It consists of an essay (translated into French) by 
Arthur Langfors, dealing in a very informative manner 
of the modern movement in the Art of Finland together 
with 100 full page illustrations (and one colourplate) of 
paintings and scripture. To those unacquainted with 
the Art of Finland we recommend this admirable 
publication. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. MENZIES 


ERY few pictures of importance have as yet appeared in the There was little else of importance in the sale, which produced 








saleroom this season, owners holding their hands in the hope a total of £3,255, apart from the following : A portrait of Colonel 

of better times, but with prices, even of works of moderate William Fitch by Sir Thomas Lawrence, {110 5s.; a portrait of 

terest, Showing an upward tendency, there is every indication that Mrs. Ellis by Robert Hunter, £110 §s.; a pair of pictures, ‘‘ The 

certain owners of notable works will soon have the courage to test Weavers,” attributed to Chardin, £110 5s.; and a typical work by 
the market by consigning some of their treasures to the ordeal of Jan Steen, “ Peasants Playing Skittles,’’ £283 10s. 

public sal On December 2nd, at the same rooms, a miscellaneous collection 

Already, though the season is yet young, we have had one surprise, f works by modern masters produced a total of £3,347, many works 

in unrecorded sketch by Romney realising the respectable sum of by once popular mid-Victorian painters undergoing a further drastic 

720 guineas, a truly remarkable amount when one considers that the revaluation. 


tle work only measured 15} in. by 203 in. The highest price in the sale, 380 guineas, was realized for the 





\ SKETCH SUPPOSED TO BE PORTRAITS OF HON. MRS. NORTH AND HER SON FRANCIS 


By George Romne) 


This picture, the chief item in a sale of pictures from variou painting “‘ The Raising of Lazarus,’ by Richard Sickert, A.R.A., 
irces held at Christie’s on November 25th, came to King Street 


exhibited at this year’s Royal Academy and presented by the artist 
last August in the ordinary course of business from a Midland town, to the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, to be sold for the benefit of its work. 
and its quality was at once appreciated by Mr. Alec Martin, the Another work by the same artist, “‘ Baccarat,”’ realized 240 guineas. 
auctioneer’s expert. Its beauty and freshness aroused the admiration Apart from these two pictures only one other work attained the 
f both collectors and dealers when it was placed on the easel, and dignity of three figures, “‘ The Vale of Llangollen,”’ painted by 
fr the tentative opening bid of 10 guineas it was soon evident that }. M. W. Turner in 1799, realising 160 guineas. 


vould realize a good figure Only one of the once popular mid-Victorian pictures need be 
mentioned—Frith’s well-known painting of the Salon d’Or, Homburg, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1871, when that artist 
was at the height of his fame. Its size was admittedly against it ; 
it measured over 8 ft. by 4 ft., and as a consequence it failed to 
produce a higher bid than 46 guineas. At the time it was painted 


Che owner of the picture knew nothing of its previous history, 
a letter in The Times gave it as a portrait of Mrs. Clifford. This 
assumption, however, was later dissipated by another letter the 
of which gave fairly conclusive evidence that it was a portrait 
f the H Mrs. Brownlow North and her son Francis. 
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the artist found a purchaser for it, including the copyright, for £4, 
rhree years later it appeared at Christie’s and realized £1995. In 
1884 it again came under the hammer, when it made the considerably 
reduced figure of £808 tos. 

Christie’s also held a sale of modern pictures on December oth, 
but prices throughout were on the moderate side, as is indicated by 
the total of £2846. Only one picture, in fact, reached three figures 

\ Christmas Carol,’ by James Ward, R.A., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1792, making {220 1os., while for a pair of pictures on 
panel, ‘“*“ Weymouth Bay ”’ and “* A Stormy Noon, Hampstead,”’ by 
John Constable, realized £120 15s. 

Several interesting dispersals of pictures and drawings were held 
at Sotheby’s rooms in Bond Street. Of outstanding importance in 
a sale held on December 7th was a set of nine drawings by Louis 
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ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


By Sir Anthony Van Dyck Wife cf Louis XV 





QUEEN MARIE LESCZINSKA 


Saleroom 


£4,000, which under present conditions must be considered very 
satisfactory. Only one item calls for notice on the first day, a set 
of six Chippendale chairs, which made {115 10s.; while on the 
second day the highest price was £84 given for a set of three K‘ang 
Hsi oviform vases and two beakers enamelled in famille verte. 

The sale of relics of Lord Nelson, which formerly belonged to 
Capt. Thomas Masterman Hardy, Nelson’s great friend, held at 
Christie’s on December 5th, surpassed all expectations when they 
realized £3,387. The owner, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
purchased them from Hardy’s great-granddaughter, the late Miss 
Pamela Hardy, of Eastbourne. 

With one exception every item was purchased by Mr. Percy 
Malcolm Stewart, who later stated that it was his intention to present 
them to the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 





LA COMTESSE DE CLERMONT 


By C. Van Loo By J. M. Nattier 


Sold at the American Art Association, New York, January sth, 6th and 7th 


Nicholas van Blarenberghe, 


hose small paintings now very seldom 
come into the market. 


Che nine drawings produced an aggregate 
of just over /9§ 

Other items in this sale worthy of record are a River Scene by 
J. van Goyen, {225 ; a Dune Landscape by Salomon van Ruisdael, 
{i100 ; a Skating Scene by K. Molenaer, £125 ; a portrait of Dr. 
Richard Watson by Sir Joshua Reynolds which went very cheaply 
for £125; and a painting, ‘‘ The Merry Couple,’ which, though 
given to Frans Hals and illustrated in the catalogue, failed to 
produce a higher bid than (115. 


One or two notable prices were made at the same rooms on 
December 14th in a sale of drawings by old masters and a few works 
by modern masters. A drawing by G. D. Tiepolo, ‘* Christ and 
the Women taken in Adultery,’ made £230; a delightful work 
by Claude Lorrain, a view of the Tiber at Rome, executed in pen 


and wash, went for £250; and two water-colours of park scenes, 


signed Mongin, 1797, realized {115. At the end of the sale a 
number of paintings and drawings by Richard Sickert, A.R.A., the 
property of a gentleman, were offered. The chief items being 


A Reclining Woman,” £145, and “‘ Venice : St. Mark’s,”’ £140. 

There was little of note in Christie’s sales of porcelain, furniture 
and decorative objects held during November with the exception 
of those held on the 24th and 30th. In the first named sale, which 
included some tine Chinese porcelain, prices were well maintained, a 
total of £3,649 being realized. 

\ K‘ang Hsi cup and saucer, enamelled in colours on a black 
ground, illustrated in our last number, made £136 10s.; while a 
Ming oviform jar only 6? in. high, which was also illustrated, went 
to £225 15s. Mention, too, must be made of a pair of K‘ang Hsi 
wine ewers, enamelled in famille verte, {194 5s. ; and a Ming wine jar, 
enamelled in underglaze blue, yellow, green and rouge de fer, £262 10s. 


Amongst the furniture the most notable items were a set of six 
Queen Anne walnut chairs and two armchairs, which made £315, 
and a Chippendale armchair for which £84 was given. 

The sale on the 30th and following day consisted of the stock 
of Mr. Frank J. Block, who has retired from business at 40, 
Knightsbridge. The two days’ sale produced a total of about 


Lord Nelson’s telescope, given to him by Lady Hamilton and 
Captain Hardy, proved to be the most notable item in this interesting 
collection, falling to a bid of 1,450 guineas ; while £399 was given 
for two silver watches, one presented by Admiral Collingwood to 
Nelson, and the other presented to him by the crew of H.M.S. Boreas 
on his marriage. 

There was especially keen bidding for a silver watch presented 
to Midshipman J. Pollard of the I Zctory by Lady Hamilton and 
Captain Hardy for services rendered during the Battle of Trafalgar, 
the hammer falling at 135 guineas. It was Midshipman Pollard 
who shot at 1.30 p.m. the sharpshooter who mortally wounded 
Lord Nelson ten minutes earlier. 





THE TIBER AT ROME Sketch by Claude Lorrain 


Sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, December 14th 
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Apollo : A Journal of the Arts 


Chere is littke worthy of mention in a sale held at Christies’ on 
December 13th, the most important lot being a small Chinese 
porcelain gourd-shaped bottle, 7$ in. high, which realized {£136 tos. ; 
but this was atoned for by the sale held on the 15th, the first really 
it dispersal of this season, when the total of {11,510 was 
though some of the lots undoubtedly failed to reach the 





It is doubtful, for instance, if a set of four early eighteenth- 
century Soho tapestry panels found a purchaser at the final bid of 
1,500 guineas. In July, 1927, this set of panels, each about 12 ft. high, 
and woven with subjects emblematic of the four continents 
from cartoons adapted from those of Ludwig van Schoor, 


realized 3, guineas at Cecil Rhodes sale at Christie’s. 





SOHO TAPESTRY, EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


One of Four Panels formerly in Cecil Rhodes Collection (Christie's) 


Several other sets of tapestries were also offered, but few, it is to 
be feared, found purchasers. A set of four Flemish early eighteenth- 
century panels woven with classical subjects reached 1,3 guineas, 
and a set of three similar panels fell to a tinal bid of 900 guineas. 
Both these sets were from the collection of a former Ruling Dynasty. 
here were, too, a seventeenth-century Brussels panel woven with the 
Crowning of Bacchus by Albert Anwercx ; and another panel by 
the same weaver woven with Ceres instructing Neoptolemus, which 
made 1,050 guineas and 660 guineas respectively. 

Better prices, however, were made for some choice English 
porcelain, mainly from the collection of Mr. Humphrey W. Cook. 
\ set of nine Chelsea figures of Apollo and the Muses sold well 


under present conditions at 850 guineas, and several Worcester 
pieces made prices W hich indicates that collectors are still keenly 
seeking for good examples of this noted factory. A pair of beakers, 


16} in. high, made 1 guineas ; a jug, 9 in. high, £67 6s.; and an 
oval dish, 125 in. long, 40 guineas. 

From another source came a fine pair of Chien Lung porcelain 
figures of pheasants, 135 in. high, which realized 430 guineas. 

Other items worthy of record include a bracket-clock by Thomas 
] mpion, 21 syuincas ; and a collection of fifty Chelsea seals, 
9§ wuineas. 

In my notes last month mention was made of a notable series of 
bronze portrait sculptures by Jacob Epstein which were to come 
under the hammer at Sotheby’s on November 24th, several of which 
were illustrated. 

It was the first real auction test of the work of this much discussed 
sculptor, and with no previous prices for comparison it is difficult 
to say if the result of the sale reached expectations. However, a 
total of just under /1, was realized for the ten bronzes, this sum 
being partly due to the enthusiastic bidding of Mrs. J. B. Priestley 
and Mr. Hugh Walpole. 


The highest price, £135, was paid by Mr. Walpole for the head 
of | pstein’s model Dolores, who also gave Lt for “ Eileen ”’ 
and the same figure for “ Lydia.” 

Mrs. J. B. Priestley secured for £90 the bust of “ Oriel Ross ” 
No. 2, and gave £66 for the bust of Mrs. Ambrose McEvoy. The 
remaining items included *“*‘ The Marchesa Casati,” £120; “ Mrs. 
Jacob Epstein,” £105; “* Mary,” £9 “Oriel Ross”? No. 1, 
£110; and “ Peggy Jean Laughing,”’ a delightful head of Epstein’s 
daughter at the age of two, / 80. 

An important dispersal of carpets and rugs was held by Messrs. 
Cardinal and Harford on November 23rd and two following days, 
a total of nearly £10,000 being realized. The highest price in the 
sale was {550 given for a fine Kermain Persian carpet, another 
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CERES INSTRUCTING NEOPTOLEMUS IN THE ART OI 
HUSBANDRY. Brussels. (Christic’s) 


making £255, and an old Khorassan carpet going for £215. A 
tine North-West Indian carpet sold well at £200, and the same 
sum was given for a Mahal Persian carpet. 

rhroughout the present wave of depression the price of old 
English silver has been well maintained, and the prices realized 
at the sales held at Christie’s on November 23 and December 7th 
betrayed no apathy on the part of the dealers. 

The highest price per ounce in the first-mentioned sale was 
200s. an ounce paid for a large quaich by Patrick Murray, Edinburgh 
1712, which at this figure totalled £145. Several other lots made 
over {5 an ounce, amongst them being a George II plain dredger, 
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1739, 20z. 12 dwt 160s. an ounce; a Charles II tazza, 1661, 


1§ OZ. 11 dwts., 120s. an ounce ; a plain mufhneer, 1757, 2 oz. 1 dwt., 
120s. an ounce ; and a James II porringer and cover, 36 oz. 13 dwts., 
110s. an ounce. 

\ good price, too, was realized for a George | plain polygonal 


tea kettle, stand and lamp sent to the saleroom by Lord Poltimore. 
Weighing 87 0z. 6dwts. and bearing the hall mark for 1717, it 
produced {340 gs. 5d. at 78s. an ounce. 

Even better prices were made at the sale held on December 7th, 
one piece, a Queen Anne plain box by David Willaume, 1711, making 
{237 2s. 6d. at 350s. an ounce. A set of three George I octagonal 
pear-shaped casters by Benjamin Blakeley, 1718, made {114 §s. at 
58s. an ounce; a Charles II porringer at 86s. realized {25 8s. ; 
another porringer of the same period at sos. totalled £78 5s.; and 
a George | octagonal pear-shaped caster by the famous maker, 
Anthony Nelme, 1714, fell to a bid of £61 10s. at 82s. an ounce. 

An important sale of old silver was held at Sotheby’s rooms 
on December 15th, several items realizing sums approaching {£20 
an ounce. The highest prices in the sale were realized for three 
Charles 1 pieces. A sweetmeat dish, 1634, 3 0z. 7 dwts., 265s. 





MINIATURE BY WILLIAM BLAKE OF HIS FRIEND AND 


PATRON THOMAS BUTTS (Sotheby’s, December 19th) 


an ounce, £44 7s. 9d.; a beaker, 1640, 4 oz. 2 dwts., 265s. an ounce, 
£54 6s. 6d.; and a wine cup, York 1627, 5 oz. 15dwts., 370s. an 
ounce, {106 7s. 6d. An interesting lot which made a remarkable 


figure was a foxhead drinking cup, London hall mark 1819-2 
19 Oz. 13 dwts., which at 150s. an ounce realized {£147 7s. 6d. 

Fine examples of the work of Romney, Raeburn, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, and Reynolds appear in the collection of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century portraits by British and French painters 
collected by the late Altred H. Mulliken, of ( hicago, New York 
City, and New Canaan, Conn., which are to be sold at the American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries, N.Y.C., on January sth, 6th 
and 7th. Notable examples of Carolean, Queen Anne and 
Chippendale furniture, antique Chinese and Persian rugs, seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century English silver and Shefheld plate, Chinese 
porcelains, pottery and cloisonné enamels, are also comprised in 
this important private collection, the formation of which was 
commenced by Mr. Mulliken in 1893. Some of the pictures were 
obtained by Mr. Mulliken directly from the descendants of the 
sitters ; while, in other cases, he made use of such sources as Duveen 
Bros. and Scott & Fowles in New York Citv, Thomas Agnew and 
Sons and Arthur Tooth & Sons in London, and the Galerie 
Sedelmeyer in Paris. Some idea of this remarkable collection may 
be gained when it is stated that there are no less than five portraits 
by Romney, three by Raeburn, three by Lawrence, four by 
Gainsborough, two by Reynolds, five by Beechey, and three by 
Cotes, and, outside of the British group, two portraits by Van Dyck, 
four by Sir Peter Lely, and two by Kneller. French portraits include 
three important examples by Nattier, two by Vigée Lebrun, and 
two by Carle Van Loo. 


Saleroom 


rhe tive portraits by Romney include his ‘* Lady Hamilton as 


\riadne,”’ from the collection of the Duchess of Montrose, and a 
charming half-length “* La Marquise de Treville,”’ the wife of an 
American of French descent, one of the emigrés living in London 
in the later years of the eighteenth century. In the Lawrence grouy 
are the brilliant “‘ Mrs. Raikes and Daughter,”’ painted about 181 
and “* Lady Maria Oglander,” painted about 1816. 

In the Raeburn portraits appear the half-length likeness of 
“Mrs. William Urquhart”? and the vigorous and forceful portrait 
of “* James Wardrop, Esq.,”’ painted about 1818. 

** Elizabeth, Countess of Devonshire,’ painted by Van Dyck 
about 1639, comes from the collection of Sir John Charles Robinson 
(1824-1913), Keeper of Paintings to Queen Victoria. The waist- 
length portrait of the very youthful ‘“* Mme. Adelaide, Daughter of 
Louis XV,” by Nattier, and his brilliant half-length portrait of 

La Comtesse de Clermont,”’ signed and dated “* 1746,’’ showing 
her as a beautiful young woman against a background of trees and 
sky, and the portraits of “* Mme de Pompadour’”’ and “* Queen 
Marie, Wife of Louis XV,’ by Carle Van Loo, appear in the French 
group. Marie Lesezinska, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned 
King of Poland, is shown seated, wearing a dress of gold brocade, 
her regal ermine-lined cloak of blue velvet, fleurs-de-lis embroidered, 
thrown back and forming a background for part of the figure. 
This important painting has come down through royal and 
aristocratic collections, including that of King Charles X of France. 
The portrait of “ Princess Sapicha,’’ painted at St. Petersburg, in 
1795, by Vigée Lebrun, is recorded in the artist’s “‘ Mémoires,” 
and is signed and dated and, like her bust-length portrait of ** Queen 
Marie Antoinette,”’ has passed through important collections. Both 
pictures are described in W. H. Helm’s “ Vigée Lebrun.” 
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Two of a set of nine of Apollo and the Muses. 
(Christie’s, December 15th) 
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OF THE MONTH 


MY SON PETER” 


MR. EGERTON COOPER’S PAINTINGS 
Mr. Evert yn Cooper, whose exhibition of oil paintings, 
water-colours and pastels will occupy the modern room 


at the Leger Gallery during the first three weeks of 


January, is an artist of manifold talents, one of the first 
tenets of whose faith is the virtue of good craftsmanship. 
That he is an excellent and much-sought teacher may have 


something to do with his absorption in problems of 


technique and his predilection for experiment in various 
media; but in any case, a survey of his work gives an 
impression of a scholarship and a conscientiousness all too 
It is manifest that he has 
carefully trodden and considered every step in his progress 
from the day he eschewed the fallacious doctrine of the 
‘short cut ’’ and perceived that the true path was through 
the patient study and analysis of the methods of the 


rare in these licentious days. 


masters whose achievements have passed the test of 


centuries. As an instance of his conscientiousness, quite 
early in his career, taking Giovanni Bellini as his model, 
he set about a subject in the vein of his chosen exemplar 
in the determination to discover the secrets of this per- 
manence and to come as near to his great prototype as 
his powers would permit him. How well he succeeded 
the reproduction here given may afford some slight idea. 

Mr. Cooper is well versed in the practice of many 
schools, and takes an interest in all forms of art that will 
bring him further knowledge. The result is that there 
is a solid and satisfying content in his work that illustrates 
the fullness of his mind. He has not forgotten that in 
the search for truth only may be discovered the supremer 
elements of the beauty of the visible world. With him 
these usually find expression in the sunnier side of life 
rather than its opposite. His colour sense manifests 
itself chiefly in such gay and brilliant schemes as may be 
observed in his countless studies in the open air. There 
are beach scenes with nude figures or bathers brightly 
garbed in blue and scarlet, steeped in hot sunshine and 
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seen against a shadowed cliff or disporting themselves 
before a turquoise sea. The numerous variants of this 
theme, painted at different hours of the day, would alone 
form a striking display of his powers. In his brighter 
moods again, Mr. Cooper has painted a series of flower 
pieces, in which he has sustained a remarkable pitch of 
brilliancy with perfect harmony, and an impeccable sense 
of composition. Several excursions in the domain of 
pure landscape are in similar happy vein. 

\s an exception to his usual lighter-hearted mood, Mr. 
Cooper exhibited a few years ago a study of an old man, 
a grey ruin starkly envisaged, with an expression as of age 
resigned to its own hopelessness. Both head and hands 
were rendered with the knowledge and mastery that only 
such an early discipline as the painter had imposed upon 
himself could have made possible. This work, of a 
moving pathos, was medalled at the Salon and an offer 
for its purchase was made by the jury. 

Prominent among Mr. Cooper’s successes at the Royal 
\cademy within recent years, one may remark the finely- 
designed ‘“‘ Judgment of Paris,” conceived on the purest 
classical lines, which was purchased by the Maharajah 
Tagore, and now installed in a special setting in the 
owner’s palace near Calcutta. Other classical or mytho- 
logical themes have furnished Mr. Cooper from time to 
time with subjects for his larger exhibition works. The 
“Reclining Nude,” a prominent R.A. success, which 
reappeared at the Salon the following year as ‘Le Réve,” 
received the enthusiastic praise of the late Charles Ricketts. 
We might here mention that the late J. S. Sargent was 
one of the artist’s first supporters and admirers and gave 
him both instruction and the substantial encouragement 
of purchasing one of his works. 

As a portrait painter Mr. Egerton Cooper enjoys a 
considerable practice, and those that I have seen demon- 
strate his point of view and his solicitude that these should 
be as pictorially interesting as they should be unmistakable 
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4 SOUTH DEVON COVE By A. Egerton Cooper 


as a likeness. Of late he has turned his hand to smaller 
portraits in tempera—highly finished and intimate little 
pictures in which the sitter is surrounded, or rather 
supported in a pictorial sense, by objects of interest, or 
treasures that bespeak his personal tastes or occupation. 
They are brilliant little interior pieces, recalling the best 
traditions of the Dutch masters, and though wrought with 
extreme precision, retain a desirable breadth of effect and 
the sparkle of living colour. 


MODERN FURNITURE IN EMPIRE WOODS 

Simplicity in design is the keynote to that first 
virtue in a piece of furniture, fitness to its purpose. 
By aiming directly at serviceableness the designer who 
knows his business can hardly go wrong. Following 
the lead set by architecture, this principle is borne in mind 
by the most progressive furniture makers, and the trend 
in modern taste is all in the direction of simplicity. 
Gone are the Carolean scrolls, the shoddy imitation 
Chippendale, the Victorian fretwork, and the fantastic 
horrors of Art Nouveau, and with them the attendant 
and ubiquitous dust. The plain surface of the wood 
self-decorated with its natural figuring or inlaid smoothly 
with woods of contrasting colours, so agreeable to the 
eye, so pleasant to the touch, and so easy to polish and 
keep in condition, is now the order of the day. 

The bugbear of the designer has for too long been the 
craven attitude of the distributor who insists on showy 
ornamentation. Far better, stark, unassuming simplicity 
than a futile endeavour at enrichment in the base fear 
of giving too little value for money. It has been realized 
at length, that to add superfluous carving to finely figured 
wood is to insult its natural beauty and to rob it of its 
right to speak for itself. 

But however suitable stark, box-like architecture may 
be for the factory and workshop, a house, be it 
remembered, is a home, and the English word home 
connotes a certain degree of comfort. In the sanctuary 
which we call a home, beauty in our environment and 
in all manner of household gear is certainly contributory 
to this desirable concomitant of existence. 

Those who are in search of new suites or single 
pieces for small houses or flats, fulfilling the above 
conditions, should make a point of visiting Messrs. 
Hampton’s extremely attractive display of modern furniture 
specially designed for this purpose at their Pall Mall 
Galleries. Beauty, utility and labour-and-space saving 


have been the guiding factors, and originality is by no 
means wanting. Extravagance has been wisely eschewed 
and the finest pieces follow the lines long hallowed by 
tradition and experience. New needs have arisen however, 
and the ingenious and handy little cocktail cupboard is a 
successful attempt to satisfy one of the most up-to-date 
of them. It is octagonal on plan, and while holding 
everything that is necessary for its chief purpose, forms 
in addition a table with bookshelves. Here is a veritable 
compendium of usefulness. Inexpensive but handsome, 
taking little space, yet commodious, since the whole of 
the interior has been utilized, it is truly a covetable 
acquisition to a small flat. <A special virtue of this piece 
is that it exemplifies just those principles enunciated 
above, and shows how an article of furniture may be 
normally evolved, given understanding and ability in the 
designer and intelligence in the firm that commissions it. 

Several bedroom suites are shown, made from beautiful 
woods of fine grain, some of them dyed in colours which 
enhance the “ flames ”’ in the wood, and which could 
provide a keynote, or be chosen to harmonize with the 
existing colour scheme of a room and its fabrics. The 
chests of drawers, wardrobes and well-contrived stools 
made to contain soiled linen, stand flat on the floor to 
avoid the accumulation of dust. 

Metal is sparingly used, indeed hardly at all; for 
handles, either wood or indestructible “ Roanoid,” dyed 


MODERN BEDROOM SUITE OF DARK BLUE STAINED 
OAK. Dressing Table has a centre shelf of glass with strip lights 
on each side of the long Cheval Mirror. The decorations are picked 
out in silver, handles are chromium plated, stool and footstool are 
covered in silver hide. (at Messrs. Hamptons) 
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to any desired colour is requisitioned. A very few 
examples have chromium-plated fittings, and though 
always judiciously introduced, seem to strike a rather 
hard, bright note. The dressing tables are particularly 
ingenious and attractive, some of them having seats 
circular on plan, and hinged on one side to the table, the 
interior serving as a receptacle for hats or other articles. 
The table tops are of unbreakable glass, and in some 
cases the unframed mirrors surmounting them are also 
circular. This shape could hardly be bettered as a beauty 
reflector, giving, as it does, the greatest possible field of 
vision and forming an agreeable “‘ moon ” of light in the 
room. There are also being shown some very well- 
proportioned pillar or standard lamps of carved and 
turned wood that may be moved about the floor. 

These pieces have all been made by Messrs. Hampton’s 
own designers in their own workshops, of specially selected 
Empire woods. Walnut seems to be first favourite, 
but other beautiful and rare woods are coming into 
fashion. Sycamore, amboyna, maple, pear-wood, tulip, 
macassar, various species of oak, ebony and many other 
varieties have been impressed by the designers with 
admirable effect, and each wood has suggested a treatment 
of its own. 

The modern fabrics used for furniture coverings have 
the great merit of being designed for a flat (more or less) 
surface, so that when we sit down on them we are not 
disconcerted by the feeling that we are crushing roses 
or reclining upon briar bushes. The prevailing colourings 
are greys, buffs and blues, enlivened with orange or orange 
scarlet, the latter used as a foil or a point of focus. Crimson 
is non-existent now. 

Mention must be made of several panels worked in 
‘long stitch’ with coloured woods, which are so well 
designed ard drawn ard so excellently adapted to modern 
schemes of wall decoration that they should have a 
considerable success. This interesting exhibition has been 
exceptionally well planned and thoughtfully carried out. 


F.G., F. 


THE MUSIC ROOM DESIGNED AND PAINTED BY 
DUNCAN GRANT AND VANESSA BELL AT 
MESSRS. REID & LEFEVRE 

The music room designed by Mr. Duncan Grant and 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell is what one might call intoxicating in 
its lively beauty. Walls, furniture, carpets, curtains are 
all brought into a purely pictorial scheme. That is to say, 
the decoration depends entirely on paint and on the 
kinds of designs which are most conveniently made with 
the brush. The artists have endeavoured, so far as 
possible, to play tricks with form. Thus, for example, the 
“baby grand” is camouflaged like a warship ; a cabinet, 
consisting of a tall and a flat rectangular shapes super- 
imposed, is so painted as to suggest that it has a design of 
baroque curves. The flower pieces which form mural 
panels are suspended in a frame work of painted drapings ; 
the valances of the couch are painted on a straight piece 
of material. Everything, in fact, depends on colour- 
pattern. The colours cannot be described as their 
qualities depend on the exact degree of modification 
which the primaries have undergone. I affirm that the 
general effect is “jazzy” but without doubt, beautiful, 
except in one respect. The shading of the circles 
on one of the rugs makes them look like spheres and 
introduces a third-dimensional effect where it is least 
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CHINA CABINET, DESIGNED IN THE MODERN STYLI 
FINELY FIGURED WALNUT AND SYCAMORI 
(at Messrs. Hamptons) 


wanted, and in that way I rather fear that the circular 
mirrors let into the frames of the flower panels may 
reflect the opposite walls as “ pictures” in conflict with 
the painted decorations by reason of their different 
tonality. 

There is, however, one important criticism of the 
artists’ methods. They—I mean the methods—do not 
seem essentially to differ from scenic decoration——that is 
to say, from a decoration which is only for temporary use. 
\ music room of this type would be suitable for the stage, 
but would it commend itself for domestic use? Is not 
the charm of the interior decoration of a house just this— 
that it should be and feel to the hand and mind as good as 
it looks to the eye, and that only at a distance ? Painted 
valances, you know! One must shake one’s head. 


PORTRAIT DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY 


KAPP AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
I have known Mr. Kapp’s work since his undergraduate 
days and from the very first noticed the emotional sensi- 
bility with which he “ reacted” to personality and the 
intellectual power with which he sought expression for 
these “* reactions.”? What was lacking at first was technical 
experience ; what remained doubtful for some time was 
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technical freedom, which he tried to compensate by 
symbolical devices, by accessories to the portrait rather 
than by the drawing of the portrait itself. In th‘s exhibition 
Mr. Kapp proves himself to have reached the stage of art 
pure and simple. He has shed all that is not absolutely 
necessary; whatever “overtone” of portrait drawing 
he wishes to make us “ hear”? he now conveys by the 
quality of his drawing—if I were to call it draughtsman- 
ship I should convey the wrong impression of a set 
technical manner, but Mr. Kapp’s manner of drawing 
adapts itself to the personalities of his sitter. There could 
be nothing more different in the manner of delineating 
personality than the technique of, say,“‘ James Maxton,” 
‘** Delius ” and “ The Duke of Connaught.” One only 
needs to mention these three names to perceive that they 
belong to persons who live in three worlds so different 
from each other that one would almost suspect them to 
be mutually entirely unintelligible. That any artist 
should attempt to draw their likenesses in one and the 
same technique seems—v7s-a-r7s Kapp’s work—in- 
conceivable. I have heard it said that the days of the 
portraitist are gone ; that the camera-man can do things 
so much better, so much more quickly too, than the artist’s 
poor human hard. I do not know, but it seems probable 
at least that Mr. Kapp can beat the photographer in speed 
as he most certainly can in quickness; for his portraits 
are quick, are alive, and are “ like’ even where accuracy 
may not be their strongest point, as is sometimes the case 
as for example in the lithograph of ‘* The Prince,” or the 
drawing of “ Rothenstein,” where the likeness of per- 
sonality is not for one moment in doubt. Incidently, it 
may be mentioned that Mr. Kapp’s lithographs have the 
authenticity of the original drawings, and the two prints 
of *‘ Fish ”’ show that he is taking an interest in the medium 
as such. 

Where there is so much that is excellent it is difficult 
to pick out the best, but apart from the “‘ James Maxton ”’ 
and the “* Duke of Connaught” already mentioned, the 
“Thomas Mann,” ‘* Michael Arlen,” ‘* Granville 
Bantock,” “* Kreisler,”’ ‘‘ Don Alfonso” and ‘ Henry 
\inley as the Archangel Raphael,” amongst the drawings, 
and ‘* George Robey as Menelaus,” ** An English Judge - 
(Avory), and “* Adrian Boult,” amongst the lithographs, 
please me especially. There is only one failure, and that is 
** Sickert,” whom I cannot recognize ; but that is probably 
due to the “ sitter,’’ who is capable of breaking his fast as 
Lazarus, taking his lunch as ‘‘ Walter,’ and his dinner as 


Richard. 


PAINTINGS BY STUART SOMERVILLE AND NEW 
PAINTINGS BY PEGGY SOMERVILLE AT THE 
BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 

Mr. Stuart Somerville and Miss Peggy Somerville are 
brother and sister and both distinguished by the precocity 
of their talent, Mr. Stuart having exhibited in the Royal 
\cademy at the age of seventeen and Miss Peggy holding 
this her second “ 
fifteen. Now, Miss Peggy must not take it amiss if I say 
that in this exhibition her good qualities, her feeling for 
design, for atmosphere and the right placing and quality 
of colour accents is still as good as it was, but I can see 
little sign of progress. She can make little pencil sketches 
which look as if they were the notes of a mature master ; 
but to be satisfied with an “‘ as if”? is not a sure enough 
foundation to build a lasting reputation on. Mr. Stuart, 


one man’s show ” at the mature age of 


who ‘“‘has never had any art school training ”—but 
is there any virtue in this fact >—nevertheless tackles his 
art with a more masculine and adult thoroughness. 
Between his and his sister’s painting there is a distinct 
family likeness ; it seems as if they used only one palette 
between them. Mr. Stuart, however, does not shirk the 
problems of definition ; his forms are distinct and he has 
a nice sense of colour harmonies, particularly successful 
in his flower pieces such as ‘* Buddleia,”’ ‘ Mixed Bunch,” 
and ‘*‘ Gorse.’’ He seems, however, still uncertain in his 
treatment of spatial relations, which deprives his landscapes 
of a sense of three dimensional design, and he is also a little 
too fond of a persistent “ blonde” note; one longs for 
more variety in his colour orchestration. 





HOMAGE TO BELLINI By A. Egerton Cooper 


LORD DUNSANY AND SOME POTTERS AT 
MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 

It is not possible to convey an appropriate idea of an 
exhibition of pottery by means of words, the less so as 
one and the same glaze may yield totally differing results, 
both as regards “ feel’? and colour. I must, therefore, 
content myself, and I trust the reader, with the statement 
that Mr. William B. Dalton, Mr. Michael Cardew, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton all exhibit pieces of great beauty 
with this distinction, that Mr. Cardew “ goes” less for 
drawing-room effects in large-size jars with sgraffito and 
slip decoration, and that the Nortons include what one 
ought, I suppose, to call pottery sculpture, of which the 
**Young Bull” is doutbless the most impressive. Miss 
Gwendolen Parnell and Miss Phyllis Simpson exhibit 
charming little porcelain figures. Miss Parnell in particular 
charms not only with the delicacy of her modelling, but 
also with her judicious colouring. ‘‘ The Glove Shop ” 
treated as an incident in Sterne’s “‘ Sentimental Journey,” 
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I assume—is simply delightful. Nothing could be more 
opposed both to the art of the potter and the art of the 
sculptor as seen in this exhibition than Lord Dunsany’s 
* Caricatures in Clay,” which he is not afraid to exhibit 
in this ga/ére. Like the man who said of another that he 
wasn’t a liar, but handled the truth very carelessly, I 
feel myself constrained to assert that Lord Dunsany 1s 
neither potter nor sculptor, but a poet, and therefore 
handles his clay with all the careless frenzy of a poet; 
and to add further that much as I am amused by some of 
his caricatures, I like the titles he has given them far 
better. Lord Dunsany takes a piece of clay, squeezes it 
this way and that way until he has produced something 
like a face; then he thinks what it reminds him of, and 
invents a delicious title for the idea, colours its solid forms, 
and puts it, chortling, on the mantelshelf. That, at least, 
is how I imagine these things to have come into being. 
** C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 


The Society of Wood Engravers must not misjudge 
me when I say that from their very beginnings I have taken 
a kind of avuncular, if not paternal, interest in them. 
Their origin and my interest in the modern woodcut 
coincided. I first began to sce the possibilities of wood- 
cutting and wood-engraving when chance brought Mrs. 
Raverat’s work into my ken. Ever since then I have done 
what I could to sing the praises of the medium, and I 
have watched this society grow from strength to strength. 
This present exhibition is, in fact, a very pleasant sign of 
its vigour. But before mentioning the work of any of 
the other members and associates, I must discuss Mr. 
Eric Gill and his work, because it has suddenly, and to no 
small disturbance of my conscience, brought it home to 
me that he is not a wood engraver at all, and that he 
apparently ignores its essential qualities. Mr. Gill is an 
engraver who is entirely indifferent to his material. I 
now see—ygoodness knows why I should never have 
noticed it before, for it was plain enough in all conscience 
| now see that with superb skill, and a great waste of 
labour, he handles his design on wood as if he were en- 
graving on metal. In other words he “ thinks ”’ in the 
terms of ‘“‘ black ”’ lines; that upon occasion these lines 
may actually be white and not black does not invalidate 
my statement. There is, so far as I can remember, no 
wood engraving of his that has gained any advantage 
from being engray ed in wood, except the single one that 
in some cases he gets so/id blacks which the metal plate 
would not vield. But the “ feeling ” of his wood 
engravings remains as hard as any metal engraving. The 
fact is, of course, that Mr. Gill is not a painter, but a 
sculptor anda letterer. He cannot aim at pictorial qualities, 
and the wood, capable of yielding both half-tones and the 
sense of colour, remains for him only a hard substance, a 
substitute for metal. How he fails when it comes to 
‘greys’ may be seen in No. 16, an illustration to the 
Fitth Act of “‘ Hamlet.’”? Here the vertical hatching is 
merely a kind of padding of the background, without any 
pictorial or textural meaning. His skill is, of course, 
consistently great. His design of the title page to 
“ Hamlet,” however, blunders badly in making 
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“Denmark” look as if it were spelt with a final “1 
instead of a “k.” Mr. Gill is very “ particular” about 
matters of art, so he must not blame his critics if they 
apply equally high standards to him. Mrs. Raverat has 
a number of simple little engravings from which any 
intention of juggling with “ abstract” values is absent— 
a characteristic of her work. And it is also a compliment 
to her that these blocks look as if they ought to be illustra- 
tions for a book. Are they? It would seem that Miss 
Helen Binyon, in her charming illustrations to “ Angeline ” 
has got some inspiration from Mrs. Raverat. The most 
skilful in the full exploitation of the medium are perhaps 
Miss Gertrude Hermes and Mr. Hughes Stanton. Miss 
Hermes’s engravings of flowers are good, especially 
“Thorn Apple” and “ Water Lily,” but her best, here, is 
‘* Mistletoe,” which suggests depth, or what I think Mr. 
Fry would call “ ambient space.” In his illustrations to 
Marlowe’s “* Faustus,” Mr. Hughes Stanton uses the 
medium in most ingenious ways to express rather un- 
common designs. Miss Agnes Miller Parker has a very 
personal manner in her technique, which stands her in 
good stead in the illustrations for “‘ The Fables of Esope,” 
and Mr. John Farleigh is equally ingenious in his illustra- 
tions for Bernard Shaw’s “‘ Adventures of the Black Girl 
in Her Search for God.” This is, I believe, the first time 
Mr. Shaw has been illustrated, and I think he has reason to 
be pleased with Mr. Farleigh’s manner. It is gratifying 
to find that publishers are more and more availing them- 
selves of the talent of our wood engravers. It must, 
however, in fairness to other methods of illustration, be 
noticed that one cannot judge the success or failure of the 
wood-engraved illustrations in this exhibition because they 
appear here as independent works. A fine engraving 
may nevertheless be but a poor unit on the printed page. 
The exhibition contains a good many fine prints from the 
remodelled portrait of Camille Pissarro, by Lucien Pissarro, 
a fine piece of summed-up realism to the abstractions of 
Miss Cynthia Burley’s “‘ Window” and Miss Enid 
Marx’s very pretty “‘ Decoration for a Circular.” There 
is no space to dwell further on this exhibition. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Robert Gibbings, Mr. Ian Macnab, Mr. 
William MacCann, Mr. Eric Ravilious, Mr. John Austen, 
Mr. Herry Perry, Mr. Claughton Pellew, Mr. Guy 
Malet and Miss Nora Unwin are all represented by 
engravings which are well worth noticing. 


” 


The exhibition of Water-colours by Harold Latham at 
Messrs. Connell’s Galleries is exceedingly pleasant. The 
artist has a kind of Sargentesque freedom and precision 
with his brush, but he is not so anxiously accurate in his 
study of tone-relations as Sargent was, with the result 
that Mr. Latham produces a pictorial unity rather than 
an optical record. Many of his subjects are Venetian, and 
his Venice is much more like the real thing than the Venice 
of most other artists, who seem to be determined to treat 
it romantically at all costs. Mr. Latham has also an 
appreciation of trees and an agreeable way of recording it. 
Altogether the exhibition is an unqualified success, and 
if I single out the following it is because they happen to 
appeal to me personally, but not because they are neces- 
sarily the best. They are “‘ Bridge in the Ghetto Quarter, 
Venice,” “‘ The Rialto, Venice, No. 1,” “ Olive Trees, 
Mentone,” ‘Quai du Miroir, Bruges,” and “‘ Storm 
Cloud, Martiques.” H. F. 
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Notes of the Month 


OBITUARY 
MAX SLEVOGT (died 20th September, 1932). 


The triad, that dominated German painting of yester- 
day has now, after Louis Corinth died (1925), also lost 
Slevogt. Max Liebermann remains alone in a 
generation with other aims and other ideals. 


new 


Tortuous and contradictory were the paths followed 
by the painter, who died before completing his sixty-fourth 
year (Slevogt was born in Landshut, Bavaria, October 
8th, 1868). Almost against his own intentions, he had to 
attack and solve the problems of impressionistic painting. 
When in 1889 he came to Paris, after terminating his 
studies at the Munich Academy under W. von Dier, he 
was so captivated by the old masters in the Louvre, that 
he remained unaffected by contemporary French painting. 
In his first pictures exhibited in 1892 in the Munich Art 
Association, he shows himself as a “* hopeless naturalist.”’ 
In the following years, his interest prevails for the problem 
of plastic form in painting, of which the most characteristic 
example is his ‘‘ Danae” of 1895, an unembellished feminine 
nude, foreshortened in the manner of Mantegna’s dead 
Christ. At the same time—under the influence of Bicklin’s 
romanticism—his poetical phantasy, the principal trait of 
Slevogt’s artistic temperament, unfolds its wings. His 
robust brushwork now becomes more and more broad 
and vigorous, his colouring more and more rich, as in the 
triptych “‘ The Prodigal Son ”’ of 1898, a pathetic variation 
of Rembrandt’s theme, in which the mimic and colouristic 
expression increases to the utmost, whereas the colours 
still keep their symbolic value, and the conception of form 
and light remains on a pre-impressionistic level. His 
painting is still studio painting. From that time his first 
drawings for “ Ali Baba,” influenced in technique by 
Rembrandt and imbued with great dynamic power, also 
date. 


Only in the very end of the century his awaking sense 
for direct landscape impressions makes him face the 
problems of plein-air painting. The decisive impulse he 
received on his journey to Berlin in 1899, where sufficient 
opportunity for studying the works of Manet, Pissarro, 
Monet, Degas and other leading French masters, was 
already given. In 1899 he sent some of his works to the 
first exhibition of the Berlin Secession, of which he was 
henceforth one of the chief supports. From 1899 to 
1901 he created in Frankfurt his startling ‘“* Man with 
Parrots,” and the brilliant wild beast studies, attaining, 


with the aid of modern technical means, the force of 


Delacroix. 

In 1901 he went to Berlin for good. Here he did his 
best work: the set of portraits of Dr. Andrade as Don 
Juan, painted with the greatest brio (1902-1912). Among 
countless excellent portraits of this and later periods 
the plein-air portrait appears relatively seldom: the 
vigorous plastic and psychological characteristic, to which 
he always aspires, cannot well be united with the dis- 
solution of form occasioned by daylight. The pure 
impressionistic technique develops freely in his landscapes 
and still-lives. He devotes himself more and more to 
graphical tasks, revealing the more attractive side of his 
genius. 

A certain, but very relative calming of Slevogt’s 
impetuous style sets in in the last period of his production. 
From time to time he returns to plein -air painting (Egyptian 


landscapes). Slevogt is greatest in his graphical work, 
in his spirited, capricious, sparkling drawings, etchings 
and lithographies. 


The finest are the eminently pictorial 
lithographies for 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking 
(1906), the illustrations of the “ Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini”? (1913), the ‘ Visions” of 1917, the etched 
“* Marginalia ”’ to Mozart’s “* Magic Flute ”’ 


tales 


(192C 


W.R. 





MAX SLEVOGT. 
By permission of the Bruno 


SELF PORTRAIT 


Cassirer Press Be Pu 


GARI MELCHERS: AMERICAN PAINTER 


The sudden death, from heart failure, of Gari Melchers, 
in his seventy-third year, removes from the roll of living 
eminent painters of America one of the greatest 
the greatest 


if not 
of that group of artists who were as famous 
and as appreciated in Europe as they were in their own 
country ; perhaps even more famous if it be true. The 
prophet is not without honour save in his own country. 
Melchers has had to live until the other day to be honoured 
by his own Academy with a collective and retrospective 
exhibition of his life’s work, although every gallery 
almost in Europe as well as most of those in his own 
country contain important examples of his sane, honest 
craftsmanship. He has received every 


recompense, 
almost every decoration except the Ordri 


VWeri 

Even this latter honour he might have had if there had 
been no War, for at the outbreak of the War he was a 
much-sought-after and honoured professor at Weimar. 
Melchers was born in Detroit, Michigan, August 11th, 
1860. His mother was of French-Canadian extraction, 
born in Buffalo. His father, Julius Theodor Melchers, 


Pour le 
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MOTHERHOOD By the late Gari Melchers 


was a sculptor and decorator, born in Westphalia of a 
French-Dutch mother, the daughter of a Netherlands 
burgomaster, a descendant of that Dr. Deyman who 
figures in the fragment of the burnt Rembrandt in the 
\msterdam Cardinal 


Museum; his great-uncle was 


Melchers. 


traced in this 
French-Netherlands inheritance. He has had 


His tendencies in art are easily 


the French, and the humanity of the Dutch; from each 
f these he inherited, and from his American birth 
he power to assimilate—the artistic antenus—to take 
me of the qualities of his various ancestry and make 
his own. 
not have the aristocratic arrogance of Sargent, 
sensitiveness of Whistler, that Master of taste ; 
he has a splendid robustness, a quality of judgment, 


these masters, whose peer he ts. 


His pictures will never grow mean in quality. He 
of e wholesome earth, seen clearly and honestly. 
His credo, Warr en K/aar—true and clear. This his 
work is, and now that he has passed away from all 
jealousy and his work can be judged as finished and 


in perspective, his integrity, honesty, love tone of his 


H.R. H. 


YY vill be ungrudgingly acknowledged. 


A NEW ART FORM? FISCHINGER FILMS 


When Oscar Fischinger’s essays in abstract films were 
hown recently at the Academy Cinema in Oxford Street, 
lience was for the most part either bored or amused. 
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t thoroughness of the German, the versatility of 


er humanity, more straightforward than either of 


But Fischinger’s films are not intended to be funny ; 
and though they are still crude and undeveloped, they 
deserve better recognition than yawns. 


The object of the Fischinger film is to provide a visual 
interpretation of music. The audience listens to the 
recorded playing of an orchestra, and at the same time 
watches on the screen a succession of rhythmed light and 
shade in which curves and masses, dots and straight lines, 
are made to fit in with the rise and fall of the sound. As 
an interpretation it is of course purely objective, and 
cannot hope to portray more than Fischinger’s own 
Nevertheless his results 
are interesting, and are only reached after a considerable 
amount of skill and care. 


reactions to any given work. 


His method is to study the score of a composition, 
analyse the rhythm, and draw his impressions on a strip 
of paper. He then takes sheets of wax in which a black 
layer has been pressed on top of a white layer, and cuts 
his patterns so that the black wax shows through the 
white, or the white through the black. These cuts are 
made in series so as to produce movement on the screen, 
When the music 
has been recorded it is timed with the film simply by 


and the wax sheets are finally filmed. 


cutting the celluloid. 


In spite of all this labour, most people may still prefer 
to take their music through the ears rather than through 
the eyes. What is interesting is that Fischinger has 
discovered a new art-form. At present his drawings are 
entirely subservient to the music they accompany. But 
it is not impossible that one day Fischinger, or some 
other man working on the same lines, will produce a 
work of purely graphic art which is as polished, as 
emotional, and above all as abstract, as is music itself. 


G.G. W. 


The East London Group, which is again exhibiting this 
year at Messrs. Reid C~ Lefevre’s, may now regard itself 
as an established society, founded and led by Mr. John 
Cooper. But whilst Mr. John Cooper occupies this 
position, he is also, it seems to me, the only one who is 
by way of being a “ pukkah ” (do you spell it like that ?) 
artist. That is to say, he knows all about the practical 
ard theoretical jargons of the West Erd studios. The 
East End is best represented by Messrs. Harold and 
W. J. Steggles, Mr. Elwin Hawthorne, Mr. Henry Silk, 
and Mr. Cecil Osborne. Messrs. Steggles and Hawthorne 
are doing excellent work of permanent value ; their way 
of looking at Nature, whether in the East End of London 
or in Sussex or Suffolk or elsewhere, shows not only a 
genuine love of their subjects, but also adequate technical 
equipment. With the others one cannot be so sure. Mr, 
Cooper would appear to possess more ‘“‘ technique ” 
than the rest—in fact, too much, and the others not quite 
If one were asked whether such societies of 
‘escape ” from the troubles of life should be encouraged 
as remedial enterprises in these difficult times of depression, 
one could only answer with an emphatic ‘‘ Of course !” 
But that has nothing to do with Art. H. F. 


sufhcient. 
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Notes of the Month 


THE BERLIN SALES 

The sale of the collection of Dr. James Simon, the 
well-known Berlin connoisseur, who died a few months 
ago, was the first important auction of the season. Already 
during his lifetime he made a donation of the greatest 
part and of the best works of his vast collections, formed 
chiefly on Bode’s advice, to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
What remained and was sold on November 2zoth at 
Rudolph Lepke’s also contained many excellent works. 
The prices, however, that were realized reached a very 
moderate level. We shall only mention some examples. 
The fine “ Infant Christ as Ruler of the World,” by 
Joos van Cleve—the most attractive picture of the 


collection—obtained only just 6,000 marks; the 
‘Madonna with the Little St. John the Baptist,” by 
Rubens (or his studio 7), 11,000 marks ; a splendid large 


still-life (flowers on a dark background) by Jan Flyt, 
7,500 marks; a typical (somewhat dim) ‘ Waterfall,” 
by Jacob van Ruisdael,-6,400 marks ; a brilliant study by 
Giovanni-Battista (or Domenico) Tiepolo, 4,600 marks ; 
an expressive portrait by |. S. Duplessis, 2,650 marks ; 
a little, very charming Chardin (“* Monkey as a Painter ”’) 
only 1,500 marks. Of the miniatures, only the two 
children’s portraits attributed to Bronzino fetched 
together more than 1,000 marks, whereas a portrait of a 
nobleman by Antonio Mor obtained only 390 marks. 
The numerous bronze, silver and wax figurines and reliefs 
(chiefly works of the Italian and Northern Renaissance) 
did not realize high prices either: a Venus by Giovanni 
Bologna was sold for 700 marks ; a Putto by Alessandro 





SKETCH BY TIEPOLO 


Sold at Messrs. Lepke’s 


Vittoria (attributed in the catalogue to Girolamo 
Campagna), 1,350 marks; a Sleeping Nymph (Nether- 
landish, about 1600), 1,800 marks. Ceramics, European 
and Oriental textiles, pieces of furniture of high quality, 
antique jewellery, etc., completed this striking collection. 


W.R. 


THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION AT 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S 
Our readers will be interested to learn that the recent 
Exhibition organised by the British Antique Dealers’ 
\ssociation resulted in a profit from admission fees of no 
less than £1,633, which has been equally divided between 
the National Art Collections Fund and the Benevolent 
Fund of the British \ntique Dealers’ Association. 
This fine result was largely made possible by the 
generosity of Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods in 
lending their Galleries free of all costs, 





MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIS1 
By Rukes (7) 


Sold at Messrs Lepke’s Galleries, Berlin 


Messrs. Leger and Sons’ Christmas Exlibtition of Dranings 
and Engravings, by contemporary British artists, contains 
enough to satisfy the most opposed palates, for here you 
may sample Jacob Epstein and Stanley Spencer, Joseph 
Simpson ard Jack B. Yeats, Charles Ginner ard James 
Pryd2, Paul Drury ard Frederick Carter, Rowley Smart 
and Edward Ardizzone, James Gunn and John Flanagan, 
and others more. Their exhibits include etchings, 
lithographs, drawings, water-colours and wood engravings. 
\ttention must be drawn to Mr. James Gunn’s fine 
portrait studies of Delius, Maurice Baring and Hilaire 
Belloc, and to Mr. Joseph Simpson’s etching entitled 
** Officer of the Royal Fusiliers.” 


MR. STANLEY SPENCER, A.R.A. 

Our illustration facing page 40 is a reproduction of part 
of the mural paintings by Mr. Stanley Spencer—the new 
Associate of the Roval Academy—in the Oratory of All 
Souls, Burghclere. The Oratory, we learn, was built in 
19267 expressly for the purpose of Mr. Spencer’s 
decorations and in accordance with his requirements, by 
Messrs. Adams, Holden & Pearson. The Oratory and 
\lmshouses were erected by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Behrend, 
in commemoration of a relative who lost his life in the 
war. Mr. Spencer was occupied for six years in com- 
pleting the paintings. Their subjects ‘emanate from his 
experiences during the war, certain incidents in the course 
of his daily duties having specially impressed him.” 

We hope to have an occasion in the future to visit the 
Oratory and to gi\ e a more detailed notice of the 
decoration, 
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